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Art. I.—POPE’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


A Compendium of Christian Theology, being Analytical Outlines of a Course of 
Theological Study; Biblical, Dogmatic, Historical. By W. B. Pops, D.D., Theo- 
logical Tutor, Didsbury College, Manchéster. London: Published for the Author 
at the Wesleyan Conference Office. 1875. 

Ir is not strange that the skeptical and latitudinarian spirit 
of modern thought in questions of religion rises in opposition 
to systematic theology. Even with some thinkers holding 
evangelical affiliations there is a growing depreciation not 
only of systematic theology, which such decry, but of all doc- 
trinal theology. Creeds are an evil, and doctrines should be 
dismissed from the pulpit. Opposition thus becomes broad 
and radical, and, as we believe, so far as prevalent, subversive 
of the very foundations of true religion. 

No religion has ever existed without the materials for a 
creed. No one can ever take a high form as a religion of true 
spiritual power, except in the apprehension of great religious 
truths in the faith of its subjects. And these truths, properly 
formulated, are religious doctrines. Faith enters largely into 
all religious life, and must so enter. Its prominence in revealed 
religion is no arbitrary appointment, but springs from a necessity 
arising in our mental and moral constitution. And the grand 
sphere of our faith is a sphere of doctrines. Even the great 
facts which it embraces are full of doctrines; and without 
the doctrines which they embody and bear to our faith, they 
would be void of their grandeur and practical religious force. 

Fovurtu Series, Vor, X XTX.—25 
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Doctrines enter into the very faith and life of religion. And 
as well exclude the mind from all objective relations, and yet 
require of it all the varied activities of thought and feeling 
which such relations necessarily condition, as to require the 
faith and feeling of a true religious life in the exclusion of the 
doctrinal truths which in a like necessity condition them. 
And, historically, the periods of the highest, best religious Jife 
are the very periods characterized by the fullest, clearest doc- 
trine. And the order of every religious reformation has been, 
first, a reformation of doctrine, and then, through faith in the 
better doctrine, a new and better religious experience and life. 
It must ever be so, Such is the chronological order because it 
is the logical order. 

But it is objected that, at the very least, the systemization 
of doctrines is valueless. It is true that, in the logical order, 
the formulation of the doctrines severally must precede their 
construction inasystem. Hence, it is alleged that systemizing 
adds nothing, and is, therefore, useless. But, if nothing is 
thereby added to the doctrines severally, neither is any thing 
taken from them, nor are they in any way changed or damaged. 
And this objection has no special pertinence to systematic 
theology, and really arises from opposition to doctrines. And 
if we have doctrines in religion which admit of scientific con- 
struction, there can be no valid objection to their systemization. 

It is further objected that doctrinal theology, and especially 
systematic theology, engenders bigotry. It may do so, but 
does not either necessarily or by natural tendency. Theolo- 
gists have been earvest in maintenance of their creeds; and 
properly so, because in their deepest convictions such creeds 
contain vital truths. Bigotry may enter into this support. 
So it may and does enter into the advocacy of mere negative 
creeds, the special aim of which is the subversion of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of Christian theology. There is often the bigotry 
of negation and destruction. And the self-styled liberalist is 
not rarely the most intensely illiberal. And as it respects 
bigotry or the spirit of a true liberality, orthodoxy has no con- 
cessions to make to latitudinarianism. And in an affirmative 
or vindicatory view there is exceeding much to justify the sci- 
entific construction of Christian doctrines. 

The mind by its own constitution tends to this work—in- 
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deed requires it. We cannot be satisfied without it. As by a 
law of the mind we are impelled to inquire into the qualities 
of things, so by a law equally impellent we inquire into their 
relations and accordance. This result is inevitable in all pro- 
founder study; and such relations and accordance are as veri- 
table and profitable subjects of study as the things themselves 
separately viewed. All scientific and philosophic history is in 
proof of this mental tendency and need. Scholarly minds 
have diligently studied facts as they arise in all the depart- 
ments of investigation, but they cannot rest in them merely as 
individual or isolated, however numerous and interesting in 
themselves. A law of their mind has impelled them to classify 
these facts, and to generalize them in the laws which har- 
monize and unite them. Thus we have the sciences and the 
philosophies. 

Shall we, then, in the grander field of theology, bar the high- 
way of advancement, and when the mind would achieve the 
sublimest results in the generalization and harmony of religious 
truth, violently thrust it back upon the merest elements? This 
would be unnatural, and deeply damaging to all the best inter- 
ests of theological study. No one denies the grandeur or benefit 
of the results of systemization in the sciences usually so called. 
And without rising to these results by the only method of 
reaching them, we must have remained in the merest elements 
of truth. In such a state we should have a race in juvenility 
instead of the noblest manhood. Nor must we deny to theol- 
ogy a method which in other departments has achieved such 
results. For it is only as in a like method we study its doce- 
trines in their relations, and systemize them in a grand sci- 
entific whole, that we can ever rise to the clearer view and 
profounder comprehension of divine truth. 

As pertinent to these views, and as setting forth the benefits 
of a systematic study and treatment of theology, we quote from 
the work under review :— 

It is of great importance that the student should imbue his 
mind at the outset with a sense of the possibility and the advan- 
tage of a well-articulated system. In the organic unity of Chris- 
tian truth every doctrine has its place in some cycle of doctrines, 
while all the lesser systems revolve around one common center ; 


and it is one of the fruits of theological study to enable the stu- 
dent to locate every topic at once. But not only so. There are 
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rich and profound harmonies among these truths; and every doc- 
trine having its proper place, has also its relations to almost every 
other: the quick ascertainment of these relations is another fruit. 
Putting the two together, the aim of this study should be to dis- 
cover all the affinities and connections of the truths of the Chris- 
tian system.—Pp, 17, 18. 


As the ‘scientific discussion and systemization of theology 
is of great value in aiding us to a clearer and more comprehen- 
sive view of the doctrines wrought into the system, and as the 
truths so apprehended are at once conservative and promotive 
of the best interests of religion, we, therefore, heartily wel- 
come this new contribution of Dr. Pope, and we so welcome 
it for some special reasons, 

Dr. Pope is a member of the British Wesleyan Conference, 
and has a covetable home reputation for inteilectual ability, 
learning, and scholarly industry. He has been for years the- 
vlogical tutor in the Didsbury College, and has special pre- 
eminence as a thevlogian. And, as delegate from his own con- 
ference to our late General Conference, his address evinced a 
mind of a high scientific and philosophic order, deeply evan- 
gelical in tone, and richly fraught with religious truth. These 
facts are full of promise, aud give rise to an expectation of a 
valuable work in theology. Nor does the work itself disap- 
point this expectation. 

And we have here a system of Christian theology from 
an Arminian stand-point. Of such we have comparatively 
few. The great majority of works on systematic theology, 
especially those of an evangelical life, are from a Calvin- 
istic position; and it is to be regretted that Methodism 
has had to wait so long for an additional work both Armin- 
ian and evangelical in its life. Mr. Wesley was a volumi- 
nous writer, as were some of his co-laborers, and we have 
had many competent writers since; but for a hundred years 
and more of our history no one except Mr. Watson attempted 
a systematic theology. Certain monographs and mere out- 
lines are no exceptions. Nor are some larger works, either 
being founded upon * Watson’s Institutes,” or lacking com- 


prehension. That we have produced only one such work in 
so long and successful a career is a singular fact, as well as one 
to be regretted. And the preaching and habits of thought of 
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many of our leading ministers have been eminently doctrinal. 
Perhaps the common acceptance of the “ Institutes ” of Mr. Wat- 
son as thoroughly sound in doctrine, and as of such superior 
ability that no one might hope to achieve even an equal success, 
has been a chief cause of this fact. Nor would we utter words in 
depreciation of the “Institutes.” They have rendered most val- 
uable service ‘and will continue to do so. Yet the amount of 
quotation which they contain is to their detriment. Had Mr. 
Watson relied more upon his own superior abilities he would 
have given more unity and symmetry to his work, and also a 
higher scientific character. It is deficient in the higher excel- 
lences of theological style. And, probably, there is no leading 
Methodist mind that would not prefer a far higher mental 
philosophy than that which underlies the “Institutes.” But 
granting all the superiority ever claimed for them, it is not 
well that one mind should furnish the systematic theology of 
a great Church for so many years. Besides, the rapid strides 
and new positions of science and philosophy, new forms of 
skeptical criticism and objection, and modified views of oppos- 
ing schools of theology, all call for a re-establishment of the 
doctrines which we hold as vital. We, therefore, welcome the 
work of Dr. Pope as an additional contribution to the system- 
atic theology of Arminian Methodism. And we are, also, glad 
to know that other works are in advanced preparation. 

We also welcome this work as an intrinsically valuable one. 
Being professedly in the form of outlines, and compassing in 
one octavo volume a rather broad treatment of the topics of 
theology, most of the discussions are necessarily brief. Yet 
the need of elaboration is largely superseded by thoroughness 
of analysis, exactness of method and definitive statement, terse- 
ness, and clearness of style. 

We do not propose a general review of the work before us, 
a thing wholly impracticable indeed within the necessary limits 
of this paper. After a brief notice of the more prominent 
points, we may consider more fully the discussion of some of 
the cardinal doctrines of Christian theology. 

The main divisions of the work embrace the great topics 
somewhat common to systems of theology of the higher order, 
and are given under the following headings: I. Divine Rule 


of Faith. II. God. III. God and the Creature. IV. Sin. 
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V. The Mediatorial Ministry. VI. The Administration of 
Redemption. VII. Eschatology. 

The Scriptures are fully and correctly recognized as the 
rule and authoritative standard of the Christian faith. Yet, in 
entire consistency with this position, the author fully accepts 
the cardinal principles of natural theology, and for this he 
has the full warrant of the Scriptures themselves. -They clearly 
recognize a light of nature in the frame-work of the heavens 
and the earth as revealing a God, and a moral reason in man 
as revealing and enforcing the will of God. Still, for clear- 
ness, fullness, and authority, the Scriptures infinitely transcend 
all the revelations of nature, and are by all pre-eminence the 
divine rule of faith. This rule is discussed under three divis- 
ions: Revelation, Inspiration, Canon. 

Revelation is thus defined :— 


1. Revelation, taken in its broadest meaning, includes every 
manifestation of God to the perception of man: whether in the 
constitution of the human mind, in the frame-work of nature, or in 
the processes of providential government, It embraces the whole 
compass of the divine disclosures, whether in act or word, whether 
by immediate contact of the eternal Spirit with the human soul, 
or by mediating instrumentalities. 

2. Revelation, in the stricter, deeper, fuller sense, is the unfold- 
ing of the eternal counsel of God in Christ for the restoration of 
man to fellowship with himself; and, as such, it is perfected in the 
Christian Scriptures in the final testimony of Jesus.—P. 24. 


In the first definition revelation is far broader than the 
Scripture. Hence, it does not define or distinctively character- 
ize them as a revelation. The second, as it seems to us, has 
a like deficiency. It is rather a statement of the great and 
crowning truth given us in Revelation, than a definitive char- 
acterization of the Scriptures as a revelation. Yet if their 
alleged claims are valid, there is, and there must be, some 
specific fact thoroughly differentiating them from all the rev- 
elations of nature on questions of religion, and distinctively 
defining them as a divine revelation. This fact we find in a 
supernatural agency. Revelation is truth supernaturally given. 
And it is the divine agency working in a supernatural mode 
which constitutes the truth so given a revelation. And the 
Scriptures are a divine revelation so far, and only so far, as 
they have their origin in such an agency. Nor is this position 
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affected by any question respecting the mode, or differences of 
mode, in which this agency may have worked. Whether the 
truth be written by the finger of God as the Decalogue, or given 
in dream or vision, or in verbal dictation, or in the substance 
of it, while the mind of the recipient determines the manner of 
expression, we still have a supernatural agency which con- 
stitutes the truth so given a divine revelation. It hence fol- 
lows that such revelation is not necessarily limited to the 
Scriptures. Nor do we believe that it is. Doubtless many a 
devout heathen has been helped by a special divine agency to 
higher religious truth than otherwise he would have obtained. 
And such have in some measure been made prophets to others. 
But the Scriptures, given by the highest supernatural agency, 
and containing the highest religious truth, and withal verified 
and accredited by the divine testimony, are in all pre-eminence 
the divine revelation, and the authoritative rule of faith. 

On the credentials of the Christian faith the author dis- 
cusses briefly, but with clearness and force, the evidences which 
verify the divine original of the Scriptures. He gives special 
prominence to the following topics: 1. Christianity is a full 
and satisfying response to an expectation of mankind, and 
especially to its own preparatory disclosures. 2. The divine 
agency and authority as manifested in miracles, prophecy, in- 
spiration. 38, The character of Christ. 4. The influence of 
Christianity. 5. The presence of the Holy Ghost. Under the 
third heading he says :-— 


The person of Christ, the author of Christianity, is its highest 
evedenual. This is true of our Lord’s character generally ; but 
for our present purpose it will be sufficient to regard him as the 
founder of his own religion, and to mark the perfect consistency 
with which he supports his claim to be the divine-human re- 
vealer. The strength of this argument will be found to be only 
increased by the theories adopted to resist it. There is no ration- 
al way of accounting for the person and work of Christ but that 
which accepts the divine origin of Christianity.—P. 34. 


The argument so grounded and constructed is valid and 
most conclusive. In its more specific and effective form it be- 
longs rather to the modern treatment of apologetics. It is the 
resistiess response of the Church to the desperate onslaughts of 
skepticism. Christianity is not to be overthrown with a jest or 
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a sneer, as infidelity has well learned. It isa great fact in his- 
tory. The Gospels we have, and Christianity we have; 
and the Christ of the Gospels and of Christianity must be 
accounted for. The divine origin of Christianity renders a 
rational account. On no other ground can such an account 
be rendered. Yet this is the dire necessity of a multiform 
rationalism, And it is true enough that the strength of this 
argument is only increased by the theories adopted to resist it. 
The mythical theory of Strauss and the legendary theory of 
Renan are in forceful illustration. Ullman’s “ Sinlessness of 
Jesus” renders the chief service in this argument. Bushnell’s 
“ Character of Jesus,” Young’s “ Christ in History,” * Ecce 
Homo,” “Ecce Deus,” and many other works, follow in the 
same line, presenting the argument, however, in new phases, 
and contributing to its invincible strength. 

Inspiration, another cardinal fact as concerned in the “ Rule 
of Faith,” has a brief but clear and valuable discussion. The 
author treats the subject under several heads—Scripture testi- 
mony, historical development, dogmatic results. He clearly 
favors what is called the dynamical theory, as obviating the 
difficulties of the mechanical theory, and yet as securing a valid 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. And as the question of in- 
spiration is one of great importance, we quote with the greater 
fullness his more definitive statements :— 


The word inspiration, as distinguished from revelation, means 
the specific agency of the Holy Ghost in the creation and con- 
struction of the Holy Scripture.—P. 60. Dogmatic theology 
has a clear account to give of inspiration. The Scriptures, fairly 
compared and interpreted, declare it to be that specific influence 
of the Holy Ghost on the minds of certain men which qualified 
them to communicate, from age to age, an infallible record of 
divine truth concerning the redeeming will of God.—P. 75. But 
the Spirit used his instruments as men. They were not passive in 
the writing of Scripture, though in some cases they were passive in 
receiving revelation. They wrote, sometimes after long intervals, 
what they had received, and always according to the character- 
istics of thc*r individual genius, style of thought, and diction. 
But their faculties were raised, invigorated, and strengthened to 
their highest pitch, What has been termed the Dynamicat Theory, 
namely, that the influence of inspiration acted upon and through 
the faculties of the inspired person, is known to be true by all the 
phenomena of the several books. From the record of the most 
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transcendent vision down to the simplest private letter, the writer 
in Scripture is true to himself—P. 77. The inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost makes Holy Scripture the absolute and final authority, all- 
sufficient as the supreme standard of faith, directory of morals, 
and charter of privileges to the Christian Church.—P. 79. 


These views we accept as judicious and true, and, for the 
present, in full accord with the position of the best minds of the 
Church—minds thoroughly evangelical in their religious faith, 
and thoroughly loyal to revealed religion. Words are the 
vehicle of truth. But the same truth may be conveyed with a 
variation of words. A message may be given to several per- 
sons to be delivered to several parties. Each delivers it in his 
own manner. But with all the differences of style and words, 
each gives the message truly. Yet the theory here maintained 
consistently admits a higher law in inspiration. God still 
holds his messenger in his own hand, and under such control 
as to secure a right expression of the truth. But this does not 
involve a mechanical determination of the words. And if 
there be an original necessity for a verbal inspiration in order 
to a right expression of divine truth, there must be a like 
necessity for such a measure of it in all translation and read- 
ing of the Seriptures. Words do not mechanically determine 
their own meaning or the understanding of them in the mind 
of either translator or reader. But clearly there is no such 
dominating agency of the Holy Spirit. Or, if there ever be 
such, it is not the common law. And we get all requisite in- 
spiration in a divine agency, acting not upon the mind as a 
purely passive instrument, but in it as in the use of its own 
faculties. The truth so given is divine truth, and of the 
highest possible authority. 

Under the second heading, the author treats the questions . 
concerning the existence and notion of God. Here he enters 
more directly the sphere of natural theology. Tie discussion, 
as in other parts, is brief, but in the method of a well-wrought 
analysis and generalization. “The being of a God is at once 
an innate idea and a demonstrable truth.” 

Such are the ground-facts of the author’s theism. In al- 
leging the idea of a God to be innate he clearly accepts the 
higher intuitional philosophy of the best metaphysical thinkers. 
And this is the common ground of the highest, best theism. 
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Of course it is not meant that this idea, as innate, has a neces- 
sary active form as a conviction of truth in every human mind. 
It is very doubtful if such is the fact. What is meant is, that 
under proper conditions of mental and moral development, 
the idea of a God springs up spontaneously from the very 
constitution of the mind. Hence, even if there be heathen in 
so low a state as to be void of this idea, it is a fact in no con- 
tradiction to the truth alleged—not any more than ignorance 
of the same heathen of the equivalence of two and ‘three to 
five disproves its intuitional character. And as men may by 
prejudice or skeptical speculation so overrule their own men- 
tal powers as to deny the most certain cognitions, so, in like 
manner, they may eliminate the idea of God as aconviction of 
truth. ‘But this does not disprove the fact that naturally it is 
a spontaneous product of the mind. Hence, the universality, 
not absolute but practical universality, of the idea. Its deep 
perversions, so widely revealed in human history, arise from 
the prejudice and corruption of men, as explained by St. Paul 
in Romans i, 21-23. But with all this perversion the deeper 
study of ethnic religions finds almost every-where an underly- 
ing theism previously unknown or denied. 

In the statement of the author the being of a God is not 
only an innate idea, but also a demonstrable truth. Demon- 
strable can here be used only in a popular or qualified sense. 
Such a truth is not, in the stricter terminology of logic, a 
demonstrable one. As an innate idea or an intuition of the 
reason, it has its certainty in itself. But as maintained by the 
logical reason, the evidences alleged are not strictly of a de- 
monstrative character. This fact, however, rather concerns 
their logical quality than their conclusiveness. And thus we 


. get the true and the full ground of Theism within the sphere 


of natural theology. The being of a God is a truth addressing 
itself to the intuitive reason, and also a truth provable by the 
logical reason. Nor is there any reason to surrender the argu- 
mentation so long familiar to natural theology. Vigorous and 
persistent efforts have been made to discredit it, to break down 
its logical validity, and to wrest it from the service of our 
theistic faith ; but it still firmly holds its place, and will con- 
tinue so to hold it. 

There is little room for originality in the method of this 
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argument, or in the classification of the evidences with which 
it proceeds. The argument is mainly, if not wholly, inductive, 
or @ posteriori. The author properly makes little account of 
the argument ontological, or @ priori. Even admitting its 
logica] validity, it is too abstruse for any common service to 
Theism. And most who use it carry it over into the inductive 
method before reaching their conclusion. But the arguments 
usually designated as the cosmological, the teleological, and 
the moral, are thoroughly valid in the @ posteriori method, 
and most conclusive in the logical result. 

The snbject discussed under the fourth general heading is 
Sin. It is treated in four divisions: origin of sin in the uni- 
verse and on earth; nature of sin; sin and redemption; orig- 
inal sin. We have no particular occasion to review any part 
of this discussion unless it be the fourth—original sin. It is, 
however, but just to say that the whole discussion is conducted 
with great carefulness and marked ability. It is very com- 
pact, and contains a great deal for the space occupied. 

The question of original sin is one of very broad theological 
relations. This is clear enough to any one comprehending the 
subject, or familiar with the history of doctrinal theology. 
Nor has it usually received that thorough analysis and discrim- 
inative statement which its importance requires, and which is 
essential to its scientific treatment. The term original sin, 
though long in the use of theology, is objectionable, specially 
on account of its ambiguity and diversity of application in 
dogmatic use. Though freely admitted into Arminian theol- 
ogy, yet in the synthesis of facts which it usually symbolizes it 
more properly belongs to Calvinistic theology. But here it is 
indifferently used for several doctrines as a whole, or for any 
one of them, and often without any discriminative application. 
This tends to confusion; and the term is more confusing and 
misleading when so used by us, or even when used at all, 
except in the most definitive sense. Nor should it be any 
offense to say that our leading writers have not wholly eseaped 
the fault of the Calvinistic. If Dr. Pope cannot be fully ex- 
cepted, yet he is certainly one of the most careful in his dis- 
criminations. 

Let us turn from the symbol to the subject which it repre- 
sents. As above stated, the formula original sin, as used in 
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theology, represents several facts or doctrines. Analyzing it 
in the light of its doctrinal history in Calvinism, we find these 
facts: 1. The depravity of human nature; 2. The guilt of the 
race from a participation in the sin of Adam as the ground of 
the just infliction of depravity as a punishment; 3. The in- 
trinsic sinfulness of our native depravity, or that it is strictly 
of the nature of sin, having the desert of damnation. These 
leading facts, so often blended and treated as a whole, require 
separation, and to be treated severally. Only thus can we hold 
our own doctrine of sin in proper discrimination from that of 
Calvinism. For there is a difference between the two, espe- 
cially as the Jatter is taken in the full sense of its usual formula. 
And unless we properly maintain that distinction we shall find 
ourselves embarrassed at other points of difference between the 
two systems. 

In another analysis the several facts involved in the whole 
question of original sin are: 1. The depravity of human na- 
ture; 2. The origin of depravity in the sin of Adam; 3. The 
law of its derivation ; 4. The question of its punitive demerit. 
These are really four distinct questions; and however inti- 
mately related, yet the intrinsic character of each is independ- 
ent of any such relation. 

The depravity of human nature. The author fully maintains 
this truth, and according to the best standards of Wesleyan 
Arminianism, Asa truth clearly revealed in Scripture, broadly 
recorded in human history, deeply realized in human experi- 
ence, and thoroughly underlying the whole economy of grace, 
it stands as a truth firmly established. No Pelagian dialectics 
can set its proofs aside, In its subjective form it lies below all 
experience, and is the state of a nature rather than a nature 
itself, and the state not of any particular faculty, but of the 
moral nature broadly. As realized in human experience and 
revealed in human history, it is readily and properly charac- 
terized in its tendency or inclination to evil. And this is in 
full accord with the most orthodox symbols, and also with the 
common utterance of divines, 

Now this depravity, existing as a fact, is not determined or 
affected in its specific quality by any question respecting its 
origin. Whether derived from Adam or not; or whether, if 
from him and his sin, by a law of retributive justice on the 
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ground of a guilty participation in his sin, or by a law of 
genetic transmission, it is precisely the same in itself. A valid 
doctrine of depravity, therefore, and as valid and thorough in all 
that pertains to itself as any that Calvinism maintains, is not 
at all dependent upon the high assumption of Calvinism re- 
specting the participation of the race in the sin of Adam, and 
the retributive character of depravity as the universal punish- 
ment of a universal sin. 

The origin of depravity in Adam and in his sin is clearly 
the doctrine of Scripture. It is traced back to him, and, in a 
profound sense, to his sin and fall. Such is the scriptural ac- 
count of the origin of depravity; and as a universal evil, such 
is the only rational account. But this fact of its origin does 
not of itself determine the law of its transmission. Especially 
does it not determine the transmission to be by a law of retribu- 
tive justice in the universal punishment of a universal guilt. 

This brings us to the third question in the broader subject 
of original sin: What is the law of the derivation of deprav- 
ity? This question has a broad place in the polemics of the- 
ology. There are two leading answers: one, the law of re- 
tributive justice ; the other, the law of genetic transmission. 

The former is pre-eminently the answer of Calvinism. The 
race is held to be guilty, not only in depravity, and because of 
it, but also before it, and as the just ground of it. Hence, 
depravity is distinctly declared to be a punishment. No other 
view, it is maintained, can accord with the divine character. 
But if inflicted as a punishment, the subjects of it must have 
been previously guilty as in desert of such penal infliction. 
So far all are agreed. 

Whence this guilt upon all the race? From a participation 
in thesin of Adam. So Calvinists are mainly agreed to answer. 
What is the ground of this participation? In the answer to 
this question they are wide apart. Mainly they form two 
schools: one maintaining this participation on the ground of 
a real oneness with Adam; the other, on the ground of a 
representative oneness with him. According to the former, 
especially in its higher realism, the very sinful act of Adam is 
the sinful act of every individual of the race. According to 
the latter, the guilt of the act is imputed to each as represented 
by him. It is the error and confusion of Calvinistic theology 
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that this participation in the sin of Adam is often based upon 
both grounds. This is utterly unscientific. The two grounds 
are different and opposite, and reciprocally exclusive. If one 
is guilty of Adam’s sin because of any natural relation to him 
as progenitor or any real oneness with him, then is he not 
guilty by imputation on the ground of a representative one- 
ness, for this would make him doubly guilty. And reversely 
the same consequence follows. 

Dr. Pope seems really to maintain the guilt of the race on 
account of the sin of Adam, though not so formally explaining 
the ground of this guilt, nor so distinctly asserting the penal 
character of depravity. And he is careful to guard his doctrine 
against the higher assumptions and implications of Calvinism. 


The effect of the fall upon the posterity of Adam is described in 
Scripture as the universal diffusion of death as a condemnation, 
and of a bias of human nature toward evil. The scriptural doctrine 
finds its expression in the theological term original sin: the hered- 
itary sin and hereditary sinfulness of mankind derived from Adam, 
its natural head and representative, but derived from him as he 
was under a constitution of redeeming grace and in connection 
with the second Adam, the spiritual head of mankind.—P. 221. 


This passage may suffice for the author’s views, though 
others might be added. It contains nearly all the questions 
of original sin, yet makes special the one we are here con- 
sidering. And it seems clearly to set forth a guilty participa- 
tion of the race in the sin of Adam. Thus the effect of the 
fall is the universal diffusion of death as a condemnation ; that 
is, as a universal penalty upon a race accounted universally 
guilty. And the formula original sin, accepted as expressing 
the doctrine of Scripture, he explains as meaning “ the hered- 
itary sin and hereditary sinfulness of mankind derived from 
Adam.” 

The two terms, “hereditary sin” and “hereditary sinful- 
ness,” are clearly discriminated, the latter signifying the sinful 
depravity in which we are born, and the former, called else- 
where * hereditary guilt,” a sin which precedes and conditions 
the penal infliction of this sintul depravity. This primary sin 
is alleged to be “ derived from Adam as natural head and rep- 
resentative.” But here we have the two grounds of this uni- 
versal hereditary guilt, involving the same unscientific account 
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of it noticed before. Yet the representative headship has spe- 
cial prominence with Dr. Pope, as with our authors generally. 
By divine appointment Adam was constituted the representa- 
tive of all the race in the primitive probation, and involved all 
in the penal consequences of his sin. Hence, the state of the 
race is held to be justly a state of death, and death, as else- 
where explained, in its threefold form as physical, spiritual, 
eternal. But this is maintained of the race only in its relation 
to the first Adam, and as wholly apart from the second Adam. 
In these views Dr. Pope is in, at least, seeming accord with 
some of our leading theological writers, though we think it 
would be easy to show that both he and they are out of logical 
accord with themselves. ; 

It must be apparent to any scientific theologian that the 
doctrine of hereditary guilt as the ground of a penally inflicted 
depravity at least seemingly qlashes with cardinal doctrines of 
Arminianism, and the very dectrines which differentiate it from 
Calvinism. Nor do we forget that this is held to be only a 
part of the whole case; that there is a second Adam under the 
economy of whose redemption we are all born. So Dr. Pope 
and others in accord with him hold. Every one of us denies 
that any soul is or could be doomed to perdition for the sin of 
Adam. Indeed, no Arminian can admit this. But thus it is 
proposed, through an incoming economy of redemption, to save 
our theodicy. Do we really save it? Or is such a saving req- 
uisite? For if God can so impute the sin of Adam to any 
one of the race as to constitute in him a desert of the penalty of 
death in its threefold form, as physical, spiritual, eternal, there 
can be no injustive in its infliction, And while the economy 
of redemption may give us a view of the divine love which 
otherwise we should not have, theodicy needs no such vindi- 
cation. The race might have been propagated in its sole re- 
lation to the first Adam under the law of sin and death, and 
whether dying in adult age or in infancy, under the inevitable 
doom of endless perdition, and however it might affect our 
views of the divine goodness, the divine justice would stand 
clear of all impeachment. 

There are many other difficulties of this doctrine which we do 
not pause even to suggest. But in view of what has been said, 
it should be no offense to suggest a probability that the doc- 
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trine itself has been stated too strongly. Besides, we thus 
leave Calvinism in full possession of sufficient ground for its 
peculiar doctrines of sovereign election and limited atonement. 
For God wrongs no man by delivering him over to his just desert. 
And while in such an election and redemption he would show 
special favor to some, the others would not be wronged. But 
neither truth nor Scripture requires any such concession. 
Nor is the doctrine at all requisite, as we have before seen, to 
the most valid and thorough doctrine of human depravity. 
This is the same in itself, whatever the law of its derivation. 
And, indeed, when we get all the qualifications and limitations 
by Dr. Pope and others in accord with him, we have really no 
doctrine of this hereditary guilt left. The imputation of 
Adam’s sin is virtually denied. It is not really admitted that 
we ever become guilty of his sin. The sum of the teaching 
is, that we suffer the penal consequences of his sin—penal to 
him, but consequences of his sin and punishment to us by vir- 
tue of our relation to him. This does not deny that the result to 
us is in the order and provision of the divine law, but that it is 
to us as accounted guilty of Adam’s sin. Such, as we under- 
stand it, is the whole truth as explained by Mr. Watson in his 
* Institutes,” (II, 53, 54.) in an illustration taken from Dr. 
Watts. This we fully accept. It is a doctrine in full accord 
with the general course of Providence; and it neither clashes 
with cardinal doctrines of Wesleyan Arminianism, nor yields 
any ground to the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. 

Is depravity sin proper? This is the final question. And 
it is not one the answer to which is determined by any theory 
respecting the origin of depravity or the Jaw of its derivation, 
unless it be that the maintenance of its strictly penal character 
denies its strictly sinful character. Surely it would require 
the sharpest dialectics to prove that any thing strictly a punish- 
ment cau have in itself the desert of punishment. But let the 
question stand in full discrimination. The depravity of the 
race is one questiont; the law of the derivation of depravity 
is another. Whether depravity has in itself the demerit of 
sin proper is still another. 

Dr. Pope, as all our authors, maintains a real difference be- 
tween original and actual sin, and that the former does not 
constitute us guilty in the full and exact sense of the latter. 
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But this question solely concerns their sameness in point of 
legal quality or demerit. That in this, depravity is strictly of 
the nature of sin, Calvinism fully maintains. With this Dr. 
Pope seems quite in accord, unless we accept certain qualifica- 
tions and limitations as to the contrary. In sketching the his- 
tory of the doctrine of “ original sin,” he says that ‘“* Methodism 
accepts the Article of the English Church”—that is, the Ninth 
Article, which he quotes in full. He could scarcely have 
named a stronger statement of the deep demerit of depravity 
considered simply as a native moral state and before all and 
any actual sin. It is strong enough for Augustine, or Calvin, 
or the Synod of Dort. And we must except to the part bear- 
ing directly on this question. Dr. Pope may speak for him- 
self and for his own Chureh if so it be, but he may not speak 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church. We have the same 
article, but only in part, and with the omission of every phrase 
and word which expresses this doctrine. So it has stood in 
our Discipline since 1792. Why this elimination if such is 
the doctrine of our Church ¢ * 

But here we have in Dr. Pope, as in our other theological 
writers, such limitations and qualifications as in regard to the 
imputation of Adam’s sin. And it is denied that any soul 
is or can be delivered over to perdition except for actual 

* We here give so much of the original article as concerns this question, and 
italicize the words omitted from our own article, that the significance of the change 
may be the more clearly seen: Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk,) but is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
_ evil; and, therefore, in every person born into the world it deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation. 

The omission last noted was made by Mr. Wesley as he prepared the articles 
and sent them over by Bishop Coke for the American Methodists, then to be or- 
ganized into a Church; the first noted was made by the Christmas Conference so 
organizing the Church. And this article, with the others, was not passively ac- 
cepted from Mr. Wesley by the General Conference, but formally adopted by it, 
Since my paper was written I have read a paper by Dr. Bledsoe, in his “ South- 
ern Review,” fully discussing the doctrinal significance of the change which I have 
noted in this article of our faith. He especially maintains that Mr. Wesley, in his 
later life, modified his earlier views on original sin. This modification, however, did 
not touch the question or truth of our native depravity in any element or fact es- 
sentially belonging to it, but only the separate and distinctively Calvinistic ques- 
tion of our intrinsic desert of “‘ God’s wrath and damnation,” solely on account of 
that native depravity. 

Fourtu Series, Vor. X XLX.—26 
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sin. But according to this Ninth Article, this may justly be 
done. Yea, the infant, with its yet undeveloped congenital 
depravity, may be so doomed in the just and penal wrath ot 
God. No Arminian can consistently admit such a possibility 
even on the footing of divine justice. But this implies no 
question or doubt respecting the native depravity of the race. 
It is still a truth, and with all its characteristic facts. It is 
a state of moral alienation from God, a dominating inclina- 
tion to evil and an inability to good, intrinsically involving 
us in moral ruin and misery, and out of all which there is no 
deliverance except through the economy of redemption. 
Under the fitth general heading, Mediatorial Ministry, the 
author discusses the atonement. On the fact of an atonement 
he is thoroughly true to the Scriptures. The mediation of 
Christ, wrought out in his incarnation, sufferings, death, and 
intercession, is the true and sole ground of a sinner’s forgive- 
ness and salvation. This is the truth of the Scriptures and 
stands firmly, and will ever so stand against all the exegesis 
and dialectics of a multiform Socinianism. But so far we 
have only the fact of an atonement. When we further inquire 
into the necessity for the mediation of Christ, and how it meets 
that necessity and avails to forgiveness and salvation, our ques- 
tions lead on to a theory or doctrine of the atonement. Here 
it is that divines equally evangelical divide. We find a sum- 
mation of the author’s views in the passage following :— 


The errors of historical theology have all sprung from failure 
to connect the three leading ideas: the atonement in God as a 
necessity in the Divine attributes ; the reconciliation on earth, as 
vindicating to the universe the rectoral justice of God; and the- 
exhibition of the redemption to man, as moving upon his con- 
science, will, and heart. Here unite what are sometimes called 
the SunstiruTIoNaL, the GoVERNMENTAL, and the Mora INnFiv- 
ENCE theories —P. 412. 


We have here three elements in the one atonement—a blend- 
ing of three theories in the one doctrine. If the synthesis is 
correct, each element should be a part of the atonement, and 
the three should be in exact scientific accord. 

But the third element, that of moral influence, does not 
strictly belong to the atonement. Instead of being the whole 
doctrine, as Socinianism maintains, it is really no part of it. 
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It is no part of the provisional ground of forgiveness as in re- 
lation to God, and has its sole function in its relation to a 
purely conditional fact in us as recipients of saving grace. 
Hence this moral influence is no part of the atonement proper, 
but arises from it as a manifestation of the character of God. 
And the atonement itself is none the less complete though its 
moral influence be persistently and finally resisted. And, ac- 
cording to the author’s own classification of facts, it belongs 
rather to the administration of redemption than to redemption 
itself. 

The other two terms should, in the author’s use of them, 
designate two distinct and yet agreeing elements of the atone- 
ment, and so agreeing as to constitute the one doctrine. In 
theological terminology satisfaction is a more distinctive term 
than substitution, yet neither fully discriminates a theory from 
the governmental theory, because this, in a proper exposition 
and statement of it, fully admits both substitution and satisfac- 
tion. Hence, we must find the fundamental principles of these 
two theories of atonement in their deeper distinction in order 
to determine the question of their scientific accordance in the 
one doctrine. 

Substitution or, more properly, satisfaction, as a term ex- 
pressive of a theory of atonement, is the satisfaction of a purely 
retributive divine justice—a justice that in itself and for its 
own sake, and irrespective of all the interests of public justice, 
must have penal satisfaction. Just penalty is absolutely irre- 
missible. This is the determining principle of the theory. 
Hence, the only releasement for an actual sinner is in an equal 
or equivalent punishment of a substitute. And this same prin- 
ciple determines the substitutional sufferings of Christ to have 
been in the mode of a substitutional punishment. 

This is the Anselmic atonement, and largely the Calvinistic 
doctrine. And other doctrines of Calvinism are in full scien- 
tific accord with it. Special election, limited atonement, and 
a sovereignly achieved salvation of all the redeemed, belong to 
it andittothem. And historically these doctrines go together 
as logically they belong together. 

The governmental theory has its essential distinction from 
this theory, and is out of scientific accord with it. But we 
here speak of this theory, not so much in its usual statement, 
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as in such statement as it will truthfully admit and as its full 
truth requires. 

It equally admits the intrinsic demerit of sin and a retribu- 
tive divine justice; but it denies the absvlute necessity of 
punishment for the satisfaction of a purely retributive divine 
justice. It denies the possibility of such satisfaction by sub- 
stitutional punishment. While it holds the demerit of sin to 
be the ground of punishment, it holds the end of punishment to 
be the interest of government. It, therefore, holds the remis- 
sibility of penalty on the ground of such provision, but only on 
such as will equally secure the interests of the government as 
its actual infliction. Such is the rectoral atonement. And it 
follows that while the atoning sufferings of Christ are substitu- 
tional, they are not penally so; that while they so far take the 
place of penalty that it may be remitted in entire consistency 
with the function of divine justice in the interests of govern- 
ment, they do not take its place as the equivalent punishment 
of sin. 

This theory also holds to a satisfaction of divine justice, but 
a satisfaction in accord with itself. It denies the possibility 
of a satisfaction of divine justice in its sole regard to the de- 
merit of sin by substitutional punishment. Unless sin in its 
intrinsic demerit can be put upon the substitute it cannot be 
punished in him. But who now so bold as to maintain such a 
possible transference of sin? Dr. Pope, we are sure, is very 
far from it. But divine justice finds satisfaction in the inflic- 
tion of penalty upon sin in the interests of moral government. 
So it finds satisfaction in the substitutional sufferings of Christ 
as equally securing these same interests while the penalty of 
sin is remitted. 

And this theory grounds the atonement in the profoundest 
necessity. In its objective relation this necessity arises out of 
the interests of moral government; in its divine relation it is 
grounded in the very nature of God. As he is God, holy, just, 
and good, he cannot disregard the interests of his moral govern- 
ment. Penalty is the means of their conservation. Penalty, 
therefore, he must inflict, or find some substitutional provision 
which will equally conserve them, while penalty is remitted. 
Such provision we have in the substitutional sufferings of 
Christ. Only these are sufficient. Hence this theory responds 
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in the sense of the profoundest necessity of atonement to the 
great question of Anselm, Cur Deus Homo? 

This is really the Arminian or, more properly, the Grotian 
atonement. And we are a little surprised to find Dr. Pope 
conceding (p. 412) that it has somewhat the character of ac- 
ceptilation—a thing with which Calvinism charges it as a most 
serious objection. It is utterly excluded by the deepest logic 
of the theory. Yet it is but fair to say that some unguarded 
and illogical statements of it give some coloring to the con- 
cession, and even to the objection. And we allege, and with 
space could make good the allegation, that the acceptilatio ot 
Duns Scotus has far more affinity for the Anselmic atonement 
than for the Grotian. 

And these two theories cannot be scientifically wrought into 
the one doctrine of atonement. Hence, so far as Dr. Pope 
assumes this, we are out of accord with him. But really he 
does not accept the theory of satisfaction. While some of his 
expressions seem to admit its deeper principles, others exclude 
them. And in his treatment of that part of soteriology which 
follows atonement, and which he very judiciously formulates 
as the administration of redemption, (head VI,) his principles, 
as those of every Arminian, exclude the theory of satisfaction 
in the high Calvinistic sense of it, and require the principles 
which really constitute the rectoral atonement. 

We must not extend this paper, hence we pass the two re- 
maining divisions of this work with their high commendation 
to students of theology. And so we commend the whole work. 
We wish that it could be accessible to the theological reader 
at a lower price. 





Art. IL—PRESIDENT GRANT’S INDIAN POLICY. 


THOosE persons who read the metropolitan newspapers are 
aware that there has been for some years a very tenacious 
movement in favor of a reform in the civil service of the United 
States. But, in the meantime, one branch of that service has 
been radically reformed, not only without much aid from the 
newspapers foremost in this movement, but apparently with- 
out their knowledge; while their general course would seem 
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to imply that they were laboring in the interest of the dis- 
carded corruptions and the superseded officers. 

We refer to the Indian Service, which has for a century been 
a nest of corruption, peculation, and fraud. The Government 
has had a policy in regard to the red man which has not been 
wanting in good will or generons purpose; but it has, never- 
theless, been a perpetual failure. It is generally supposed that 
the Indians who inhabited our vast territory when we took 
possession numbered about three millions of souls. If so they 
have dwindled, under our policy, to less than one tenth that 
number, and those that remain are not greatly improved by 
our contact. This has arisen partly from the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the case, and partly from careless or mistaken ad- 
ministration. Hence the benefactions of the Government, like 
the apples of Sodom, have too often turned to ashes on the 
lips of its beneficiaries, and the good which it desired to do 
has been wasted or lost. 

President Grant in his first message tells us that, “from the 
foundation of the Government the management of the original 
inhabitants, the Indians, has been a subject of embarrassment 
and expense, and has been attended with continuous robberies, 
murders, and wars.” He might have added that a hundred 
years of experience had not taught us how to tame these wild 
barbarians, or to put an end to their “robberies, murders, and 
wars,” without also putting an end to the Indians, 

They existed in roving bands which hung on the borders of 
civilization, or had their lodges beyond in the lonely wastes of 
the continent. Hence, whoever stood between them and the 
Government, and became the agent in administering the gov- 
ernmental bounties, was largely removed from the watchful 
eye of supervision ; and as the Indians were ignorant and un- 
suspicious, it is not very wonderful tha tmoney should have 
been appropriated for annuities that were never paid, for 
school-houses that were never built, for schools that were never 
maintained, and for agricultural implements that were never 
used. 

The evil grew with the returning years ; and while there were 
agents who honestly executed the trusts of the Government, 
and religious ministers who labored faithfully and successfully 
to redeem the wild man from his heathenism, it still remains 
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true that the service was, in the main, a sink of corruption. 
The Indians came under the influence of sharp, selfish men, 
who catered to their weaknesses, took advantage of their igno- 
rance, fed them with fire-waters, abused their confidence, and 
often provoked their passions. Ignorant, jealous of their rights, 
and quick to resent an injury, real or imaginary, they often 
took summary vengeance with the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, and were the terror of those settlers that were thrust out 
in front of the wave of advancing population; and their fierce 
and savage methods of revenge provoked those long and ex- 
pensive wars which have been so prominent in our history, and 
such an effectual check on Indian civilization. 
In his report for 1876 the commissioner says :— 


From the first settlement of the country by white men the In- 
dians have been constantly driven westward from the Atlantic. 
A zigzag, ever-varying line, extending from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and always moving slowly west, has been known as 
the frontier or border. Along this border has been an almost in- 
cessant struggle—the Indians to retain and the whites to get 
possession—the war being broken by periods of temporary peace, 
which usually followed treaties whereby the Indians agree to 
surrender large tracts of their lands. The peace would continue 
until the lands were occupied by whites, when the pressure of 
immigration would again break over the border, aud the Indian, 
by force or treaty, would be compelled to surrender another por- 
tion of his cherished hunting grounds.—P. 6. 


It was this unpromising state of the “Indian question” 
which the late President had to confront when, on the 4th of 
March, 1869, he entered on the administration of his great 
office, and, among other things, became responsible for the 
policy of his Government in the management of the Indians. 
It so happened that both honses of Congress were in session ; 
and on the 10th of April, thirty-seven days after he took his 
ofticial oath, he signed an act, passed at his suggestion, ap- 
propriating two millions of dollars, or so much thereof as Was 
necessary, “to enable the President to maintain peace among 
the various tribes of Indians, promote civilization, bring them 
when practicable on reservations, relieve their necessities, and 
encourage efforts at self-support.” 

To aid in carrying out these objects, the act further provided 
that he should at his discretion “ organize a Board of Commis- 
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sioners, to consist of not more than ten persons to be selected 
by him from men eminent for their inteiligence and philan- 
thropy, to serve without pecuniary compensation, who may, 
under his direction, exercise joint control, with the Secretary 
of the Interior, over the disbursements of the appropriations 
made by this act.” 

The proposed Board was immediately organized, and, with 
some changes from year to year, has existed ever since. It 
now consists of nine persons, no one of whom has sufficient 
political prominence to be noted in Lanman’s “ Biographical 
Annals.”* It holds quarterly meetings, and, in the mean- 
time, operates through two important committees, by means 
of which it exerts a supervisory control over all the affairs of 
the Indians, although its function is mainly advisory. 

The object of the President was to convert the Indian service 
into a field for missionary enterprise, and to attract toward it 
in larger measure the interest of the prominent religious organ- 
izations. But to do this effectually he must necessarily yield 
up his control over the fat places so eagerly sought after by 
serviceable politicians, and separate the cervice entirely from 
all connection with party politics. ‘This was a severity of civil 
service reform not in the programme of its special advocates, 
but pursued through the last eight years with singular steadi- 
ness, and largely against the opposition of those persons and 
newspapers whose declared position might be supposed to make 
them its enthusiastic advocates. 

How entirely the important places connected with this serv- 
ice are severed from political considerations may be inferred 
from the fact that all the Indian agents, aggregating about 
three quarters of a hundred, together with most of the depend- 
ent positions, have been appoiuted through the whole of these 
eight years on the nominations of the different Churches. 
This has had the double effect of securing the interest of the 
Churches in the improvement of the Indians, and of concen- 


* When President Grant went out of office in March the Board was made up as 
follows :—General Clinton B. Fisk, Methodist, New York city, Chairman; William 
Stickney, Baptist, Washington, D. C., Secretary; A. C. Barstow, Congregationalist, 
Providence, R. I.; William Bingham, Presbyterian, Cleveland, Ohio; David H. 
Jerome, Episcopal, Saginaw, Mich.; John D. Lang, Quaker, Vassalborough, Maine; 
E. M. Kingsley, Presbyterian, New York city; B. Rush Roberts, Quaker, Sandy 
Springs, Md.; and H. C. Lyon, Methodist, New York city. 
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trating at the agencies those moral influences through which 
alone they can rise to higher conditions.* 

The co-operation of the Churches is an advantage that can 
hardly be overestimated. Besides securing better officers and 
better influences, it brings to the aid of the Government the 
sympathies and services of the best citizens of the nation, and 
enlists a kind of aid which no government can supply and no 
governtnent can do without. If you go no further than their 


* The Indian Agencies in charge of the different religious bodies are as follows :— 

Friends, Hicksite: Great Nemalia, Omaha, Winnebago, Otoe, and Santee, Ne- 
braska; and Pawnee, Indian Territory; medium of communication and action, 
B. Rush Roberts, Sandy Springs, Maryland. 

Friends, Orthodox: Pottawatomie and Kickapoo, Kansas; Quapaw, Osage, Sac 
and Fox, Wichita, Kiowa and Comanche, and Cheyenne and Arrapahoe, Indian 
Territory; Dr. James E. Rhoades, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Methodist: Hoopa Valley, Round Valley, and Tulle River, California; Yakama, 
Neah Bay, and Quinaeilt, Washington Territory; Klamath and Siletz, Oregon; 
Blackfeet, Crow, and Fort Peck, Montana; Fort Hall and Lemhi, Idaho; and 
Mackigac, Michigan; Rev. Dr. J. M. Reid, Secretary Missionary Society Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 805 Broadway, New York city. 

Catholic: Tulalip and Colville, Washington Territory; Grand Ronde, Umatilla, 
Oregon; Flathead, Montana; Standing Rock and Devil's Lake, Dakota; General 
Charles Ewing, Catholic Commissioner, Roman Catholic Church, Washington, D. C. 

Baptist: Union, Indian Territory; Nevada, Nevada; Rev. Joseph F. Shoards, 
Secretary American Baptist Home Mixsionary Society, 150 Nassau-street, New 
York city. 

Presbyterian: Albiquiu, Navajo, Mescalero-Apache, Southern Apache, Pueblo, 
New Mexico; Nez Perce, Idaho; Uintah Valley, Utah; Rev. Dr. J. C. Lowrie, 
Secretary Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church. 

Congregational: Green Bay, La Pointe, Wisconsin; Red Lake, Minnesota; Sis- 
seton, Fort Berthold, Dakota; and S’Kokomish, Washington Territory; Rev. Dr. 
M. E. Striebe, Secretary American Missionary Association, 56 Reade-street, New 
York city. 

Reformed: Colorado River, Pima and Maricopa, San Carlos, Arizona; Rev. J. M. 
Ferris, Secretary Board of Missions Reformed Church, 34 Vesey-street, New 
York city. 

Protestant Episcopal: White Earth, Minnesota; Ponca, Crow Creek, Lower 
Brule, Cheyenne River, Yankton, Spotted Tail, Red Cloud, Dakota; Shoshone, Wy- 
oming; Rev. Robert C. Rogers, Indian Commissioner, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 30 Bible House, New York city. 

Unitarian: Los Pinos and White River, Colorado; Rev. Rush R. Shipper, Seec- 
retary American Unitarian Association, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Free Will Baptist: Leech Lake, Minnesota; Rev. A. H. Chase, Secretary Free 
Will Baptist Home Missionary Association, Hillsdale, Michigan. 

United Presbyterian: Warm Spring, Oregon; Rev. Dr. John G. Brown, Secre- 
tary Home Mission Board, United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Christian Union: Malheur, Oregon; Rey. J. 8. Rowland, Salem, Oregon. 
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material condition, there are times when government stores 
and government funds cannot be had, and a pinch must bring 
disaster, perhaps destruction. If, under such circumstances, a 
benevolent Church has an interest in the result, and is present 
by its agents to supply just the want that is most pressing, we 
may infer what the advantage would be. But this point may 
be more clearly shown by quoting part of a letter, written with 
another object, by Bishop Whipple, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, whose interest in the civilization of the Indian is gen- 
erally known. Dating at Faribault, September 21, 1875, he 
says :— 

In June I received a letter from Mr. Gilfillan, (missionary,) say- 
ing that there was no money to employ the blacksmiths and car- 
penters after July first. They are very superior and faithful men, 
and have received nine hundred dollars each year out of the utility 
fund; for no such men would live here, in the Indian country, on 
the pittance the Government offers. I felt that it was certain and 
sure ruin to take them away at a time when the Indians were so 
earnestly trying to help themselves. I wrote to Mr. Gilfillan to 
hire them. I told him to have them charge the white men and 
mixed bloods fair prices for their work, but to do all work for the 
Indians without cost; and whatever it required (which would be 
half the cost) I would pay. Major Stowe (the agent) had a plan 
to put a floor in the large school building, and thus provide a 
place for thirty boys to sleep, and open a boarding school for 
them; but he had no money to provide bedding. I assumed this. 
There was not enough in fund to do all the plowing needed, and 
I pledged the means for it. Since the day I first met this poor 
people I have never seen them in want that I did not try to help 
them, and at times I have borrowed money to do so,—eport of 
Board of Indian Commissioners, p. 48. 

This shows very clearly how necessary active benevolence 
is to the accomplishment of Indian advancement, and how im- 
portant it is to have the hearty co-operation of the Churches. 
At first, the appointment of the Indian Commissioner was not 
included among the prerogatives of religious bodies. The Pres- 
ident conceived the idea that an Indian, in that important of- 
fice, would have a good influence in securing the confidence of 
the tribes, and he accordingly commissioned Eli S. Parker, an 
educated gentleman of Indian blood, who had served with 
credit on his staff during the war. He remained in office over 
two years, but failed to meet the expectations of the President 
or of the public, and was removed. His successor, Francis A. 


. 
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Walker, was a gentleman of culture and ability, but he resigned 
to accept a professorship in Yale College. Edward P. Smith, 
who was appointed to the vacancy early in 1873, was designated 
by the religious bodies, and was fitted for his place by a long 
train of adapting experiences. He was for several years a 
student at Dartmouth, but graduated at Yale. He then went 
through a course of theology at Andover, and was for several 
years pastor of a Church in Massachusetts. On the breaking 
out of the war he entered into the service of the Christian 
Commission, was field agent for the army of the West, and 
secretary of the Commission. When the Commission dis- 
banded he entered into the service of the American Missionary 
Society, and employed his energies in establishing schools for 
freedmen, going thence into the Indian service as agent of 
the Chippewas in Minnesota. From this work he was called, 
without his solicitation or previous knowledge, to the more im- 
portant post of Commissioner. A man of large capacity, of 
varied experience, of a heart swelling with benevolence toward 
all mankind, he was well furnished for his important duties, 
and his reports are luminous with practical suggestions and 
encouraging incidents pointing to the elevation of the Indian, 
and showing how completely his mind was absorbed in the 
work which he had in hand. But the storm which was raised 
in regard to the proceedings at the Red Cloud Agency caused 
his withdrawal from the service, when he was immediately 
chosen president of Howard University, and then sent on a 
benevolent mission to Africa, where he died. He had, how- 
ever, laid foundations which were to remain, and on which 
others will successfully build. 

Life at an Indian agency or in an Indian lodge may have 
in it aspice of adventure and romance which looks attractive 
at a distance; but in its realities, as it presents itself to a 
teacher or missionary, without associates, without accustomed 
comforts, without due appreciation, it is little else than a scene 
of hardships, trials, and sacrifices. At least such are our im- 
pressions after reading a pleasant book on frontier life among 
the Indians, by Thomas C. Battey. 

Mr. Battey is a Quaker who bends his ear to cateh the 
whisperings of the Spirit, and has the courage of obedience. 
He was moved to leave his wife and children and pleasant 
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home in Kansas, and go out under the wing of one of the 
Quaker agencies to teach an Indian school. The school was 
for the Caddoes, under the Wichita Agency, in the south-west 
portion of the Indian Territory bordering on Texas. He did 
not understand the language of the Caddoes, and consequent- 
ly could not converse with his pupils; but he appears to have 
been very successful both as a teacher and a promoter of Indian 
civilization; and it was a great misfortune to the Indians 
that his health could not bear the strain of so hard a life, and 
that, after three years of successful service, he was obliged to 
retire. 

Mr. Battey, in speaking of the habits that prevail among the 
Indians, says :— 

Their tastes being in some respects obtuse, the flesh of which 
they partake is not objected to, even though it be too long since 
it was killed, or whether it was killed at all. Many a buffalo calf 
dying with its mother is served up as if it had been killed. They 
have no idea of being filthy, as who has? What if they did not 
wash their hands before mixing the bread or taking up the meat? 
meat is meat, and, therefore, clean. No matter if it has been car- 
ried thirty or fifty miles, swinging and flopping on the sides of a 
mule until covered with dust and sweat and hair; it needs no 
washing, or, at least, gets none before being put into the camp- 
kettle. If the hair, boiled into strings and served up with the 
beef, is unpalatable, it is quickly taken out of the mouth and 
thrown away. Hair is clean; dust is clean. If dirt is, as has 
been defined, matter out of place, there is none in an Indian camp; 
for what can be out of place where nothing has a place? As 
might be expected of a people who live by the chase, they are 
not very particular as to the kind of meat used. The buffalo, 
antelope, or deer, is preferred ; but, if these cannot be obtained, 
a pony or mule, a dog or a wolf, supplies the deticiency.—P. 322, 

This is the living of an Indian camp; but Mr. Battey’s school 
was not in camp, but at the agency, where the food was served 
up with some regard to the usages of civilized life, where there 
are always some persons in the employ of the Government who 
speak English, and where he was not entirely separated from 
his accustomed pursuits and methods of living. The school 
had been in operation three weeks, with six pupils, only one of 
whom knew the letters of the alphabet. They had to come 
from the camp, four or five miles distant, and hence were 
obliged to remain at the agency through the week. They were 
fed by a Cherokee woman, who lived in the yard, and at night 
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“slept on the ground by the side of a log or fence, or any 
thing that would afford a windbreak.” 

Meantime winter was drawing near, (he arrived on the last 
day of October, 1871,) and the children had no other protec- 
tion than the ordinary Indian blanket. It did not take Mr. 
Battey long to discover that if his school was to amount to any 
thing in the way of education he must extemporize some 
means of boarding his pupils, and this was accordingly done 
at once. The provisions were extremely rude, but he had the 
satisfaction of seeing all his available space occupied with 
pupils, and the average attendance of the last half of his term 
was 27—-on the roll 38. At the conelusion of his term, after 
seven months of service, he reports as follows :— 


The ages of the scholars range from five to twenty. They are 
mostly from the Caddo and Delaware tribes, with a few Creeks. 
Nearly all have shown aptness and ability, and a considerable zeal 
in their studies. Two thirds of them now, at the close of the 
school, read fluently in books—using the first, second, and third 
readers—the remainder using charts. Twelve have raade com- 
mendable progress in writing, their copy-books being models of 
care and neatness. Several show considerable talent and interest 
in drawing. In acquiring geography the scholars have shown re- 
markable aptness, having a general acquaintance with the maps 
of the world, North and South America and the United States. 
Also a knowledge of the races of men, and the remarkable ani- 
mals inhabiting different parts of the earth.—P. 73. 


In a subsequent chapter Mr. Battey refers to the progress 
made by this tribe as follows :— 


The Caddoes are rapidly improving. When I first beeame ac- 
quainted with them there were but two or three farms among 
them, and their houses were of the most miserable description, 
being close, dark, smoky, and filthy. Now (1873) they have 
about two thousand acres broken for crops; over one hundred 
good frontier houses, with windows of glass, doors, and chimneys, 
and some household furniture. The school is in a flourishing con- 
dition, having about sixty scholars.—P. 255. 


Mr. Battey’s remarkable success in crowding forward his 
pupils brought him into conspicuous notiee with the visiting 
chiefs of other tribes, among whom was Kicking Bird, a lead- 
ing chief of the Kiowas. This tribe was the wildest and most 
barbarous of all the Indians of the Indian Territory. During 
the summer, while Mr. Battey was closing his school and mak- 
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ing a brief visit to his home in Kansas, they were raiding, 
plundering, and murdering in Texas. Their murders during 
that summer numbered over forty, and their stock of ponies 
was probably increased by every murder, They excused these 
outrages on the plea that the Government had imprisoned their 
chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree, who had been seized and com- 
mitted on account of their atrocities.* Kicking Bird was a 
prudent and able leader, who had not sanctioned these raids, 
and had lately shown a disposition “to walk in the white man’s 
road.” He seems to have had a strong admiration for Thomés, 
as Mr. Battey was called, and the Quaker teacher had equally 
strong movings toward Kicking Bird, with an inward premo- 
nition that the Spirit was calling him to go over to the help of 
these wild, murderous Kiowas. 

The result was that when Mr. Battey returned from his 
summer visit to his family (1872) he was fully resolved to make 
his home in the Kiowa camp, and see what he could do toward 
opening a school and leading them toward “the white man’s 
road.” He accordingly stopped only a few cays at the Wichita 
Agency ; but the first thing that he did while there was to go, 
without warning, to the school-house which had been so long 
the scene of his labors, and to break in on his pupils while the 
school was in session. The scene he thus describes :— 


Though the scholars kept their seats, they could not resist the 
impulse to shout my name over and over again. The teacher 
rose up in astonishment, but seeing me all travel-soiled, as I was, 
he comprehended the cause of the uproar, and could not refrain 
from laughing. After shaking hands all around I retired to my 
former room to improve my appearance; but before this was 


* Satanta had been concerned in many gross outrages, and was captured in 
1869, but afterward released. Two years later, while raiding at the head of a 
hundred Kiowas, he attacked a corn train in Texas, and murdered seven of the 
teamsters, one of whom, on account of his resistance, was roasted over a slow 
fire. He was so foolhardy as to boast of these achievements to General Sherman, 
who ordered his arrest, together with two other chiefs who had acted with him. 
These were Big Tree and Satank. They were all put in irons and sent under a 
strong guard to Texas to be tried for murder, But Satank made a violent attempt 
to escape. Having worked his hands free from his irons, he seized a knife and 
struck one of the guards in the leg, but was instantly shot down. Satanta and 
Big Tree were taken to Texas, where they had their trial, were convicted, and 
sentenced to be hung, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life. 
They were subsequently pardoned, and restored to the tribe on assurance of fu- 
ture good conduct. 
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more than half accomplished school broke for the day, and up 
stairs was the rush, and “ Thomis” was the cry; filling the stair- 
way, hall, and room, and I had much ado to induce them to leave 
me to my selfi—P. 81, 


During his stay at the agency Horseback, a rising chief of 
the Quahada Comanches, a wild and warlike tribe, brought in 
on two different occasions a number of captives for redemption, 
These captives are generally taken in some raid for plunder, 
and are held for servants, or to secure a price for their redemp- 
tion. These, however, had not been captured by Horseback, 
but had been turned over to him from some other tribe, and 
their delivery was regarded as a friendly act. They were all 
boys, and the history of each was full of interest; but the fol- 
lowing will be sufficient to show the extreme barbarity of these 
captures :— 


Temple Friend, though appearing to be a very intelligent boy, 
having been taken young, had forgotten the English language, 
and remembered only the scene of his capture. His mother he 
stated to have been killed while his father (whose name he re- 
membered was John) and his sister were away from home. 
There seemed to be no clue by which this boy could be identified, 
and the whole household at the Agency were becoming much at- 
tached to him, when an old gray-headed man, L. 8, Friend, a 
Methodist minister who had for many years acted as a missionary 
on the frontiers of Texas, arrived from Kansas, where he now re- 
sides, having seen a notice in the newspapers of the delivery of two 
unknown boys at the Agency, to see if he could recognize in one 
of them his long-lost grandson, He had spent much money, and 
had traveled over fifteen thousand miles in his unwearied search, 
and now his efforts were to be crowned with success. The old 
man gently put his arm around the boy and drew him toward 
him. The tears started into his eyes as he slowly uttered the 
words “Temple Friend.” The boy started as if from sleep, looked 
at the old man, and having learned a few words of English, (at 
the Agency,) answered “Yes.” The old man then pronounced 
the name of his sister, “Florence Friend.’ The boy with a look 
of unutterable amazement replied as before, “ Yes!” We learned 
from the grandtather that he is thirteen years of age, was captured 
in Texas, and has been with the Indians five years. His mother, 
(stepmother,) though transfixed by an arrow which passed through 
both arms and breasts, is still alive to welcome her long-lost son. 
—P. 88. 


Mr. Battey, according to the suggestions of the Spirit, went 
over among the Kiowas, and undertook, with the approval 
of Kicking Bird, to open a school. But a school in a moving 
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Indian camp, under a tent of buffalo skins, and with the ther- 
mometer thirty-four degrees below zero, is not a very prom- 
ising enterprise. There were, however, other hinderances. 
Some evil-minded Caddoes came over and whispered around 
that Battey was “bad medicine,” and had made many children 
sick. The Indians are exceedingly superstitious,* and a great 
alarm spread through the camp, resulting in a council, during 
which a couple of young men, armed with revolvers and bows 
and arrows, kept guard over Mr. Battey at his quarters. It 
ended favorably for him, however, but the school was doomed, 
and had to be given up. The intensity of the feeling against 
it may be inferred from the following incident. Mr. Battey 
says :— 

After the withdrawal of the chiefs and old people, several young 
men remaining in my tent, a middle-aged man came in with an up- 
lifted ax, his face hideously painted with black lines expressive of 
intense anger, advanced toward me with a most horrid oath in 
broken English, and, suiting his action to his words, was about to 
strike me with the edge of his weapon. Putting on as bold a 
front as I could command, I stepped up to him, seized him by his 
uplifted arm, and forcibly put him out of my tent. I had no 
thought of fear until after closing the session for the forenoon, 
when, on thinking it over, I was somewhat unnerved.—P. 116. 


Mr. Battey, finding that he was a good influence among 
these wild and fierce barbarians, determined to remain with 
them through the term for which he was employed. In his 


* The Indians are superstitious in proportion to their ignorance, and have their 
“medicine” for every thing. On one occasion, while Mr. Battey was with the 
Caddoes, a chief of the Wichitas was taken ill, and after a short sickness died. The 
woman who was called in to “make medicine” for the recovery of the sick man 
failed in her incantations, very much to the disgust of the chief’s brother, who, 
without saying a word, went to her lodge with his gun in his hand, and deliber- 
ately shot her for having made bad “ medicine.” 

On another occasion, after going among the Kiowas, Mr. Battey was in a tent 
with chiefs, and women, and children. The pipe on such occasions is used to ex- 
cess, and, as the smoke filled the place and was particularly disagreeable to Mr. 
Battey, he determined to go outside and enjoy the luxury of a little fresh air, 
But there was a child lying on the ground, and he thoughtlessly made his exit by 
stepping over the child’s body. The women instantly started to their feet and 
gave a scream as if something terrible had occurred; and he learned afterward 
that to step over a child was “bad medicine,” and that the child was sure to die. 
He adds that the child in question was taken sick not long after, that there was 
no hope from the first of its recovery, and that it died. 
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report he narrates some of the causes which led to the failure 
of his school, and adds :— 

Being encouraged to remain with the tribe I have done so, mov- 
ing with them as they moved. Gradually, as I could make myself 
understood, I would explain the advantages of living and dressing 
like the white people, giving up raiding, raising cattle and hogs 
instead of ponies, cultivating corn, and living in houses.—P. 192. 


This was in the summer of 1873, and it is fair to infer that 
Mr. Battey’s Quaker methods and kind words bore good fruit ; 
for we find in turning to the report of the Agent, made in Au- 
gust, 1876, three years later, that these wild Indians were then 
arresting and punishing their young men for stealing horses ; 
that a man who committed depredations on the stores of 
the Agency had been seized by the Indians, and delivered 
to the agent for punishment; that another who killed his wife 
in a tempest of anger was wearing a ball and chain as a crim- 
inal; that the Indians had sold nearly five thousand bushels 
of wheat at the Agency for one dollar per bushel; that they 
have some cattle, sheep, and hogs, and that their children go 
to school. Of the school the agent says :— 


Our difficulty was not in getting enough children, but in con- 
fining the number to the capacity of the house, so many more 
than we can accommodate being anxious to get in. The addition 
enables us to crowd in seventy-two children, thirty-nine boys and 
thirty-three girls, They learned as fast as white children, and 
kept up their interest through the entire session. The parents 
and friends of the children manifest a great interest in the school, 
and seldom a day passes that some of them were not there. On 
the last day a larger number were present, and seemed very proud 
of the success of their children.—P. 51. 


These are the robbers and murderers of three years before. 
Is not this single case a demonstration of the wisdom and 
economy of the “policy of peace?” It is not only the result 
of work done, but of the good influences that cluster around 
the Agency. Our present Indian Commissioner says in his 
report for 1876; “The great want of the Indian service has 
always been thoroughly competent agents.” The new mode 
of appointment is a decided improvement on the old, but it 
still fails in giving to the service men uniformly furnished for 
the work of the Agency, and hence it is that progress is much 
greater in some tribes than in others. 

Fourtn Series, Vou. XXIX.—27 
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But this case is not an exceptional one. The whole Indian 
world, so to speak, is crying out for schools, for permanent 
homes, for houses and furniture, for cattle and sheep, for agri- 
cultural implements and instruction in farming, for lands in 
severalty, and some of them for American citizenship. 

The Kiowas belong to the central superintendency, which 
has in its charge about sixteen thousand Indians: the Kick- 
apoos, Pottawatomies, Kaws, Osages, Quapaws, Peorias, Ot- 
tawas, Wyandots, Senecas, Sac and Foxes, Shawnees, Chey- 
ennes, Wichitas, Kiowas, and Comanches. Their number 
remains about the same from year to year, and hence thie 
changes that are taking place are not attributable to an in- 
crease of population. The comparison below is between 1868 
and 1875, and shows at a glance what is going on :— 


1868. 1875. 
POOOE OT WENOOIE ov és 60 is aces cues seca 4 15 
SS OE UIE oi. do Sida ee ecwends lees 105 836 
Number of Sabbath-schools...........6..- sks 13 
Acres cultivated by Indians .............. 3,220 14,499 
Corn raised by Indians........... (bushels) 31,700 320,500 
Wheat UU Ae dedetvee * 633 28,032 
Oats fee ere ” ais 5,930 
Potatoes “ ‘ob sasees oe oe 7,000 12,000 
Hay e . . aweabenessawee (tons) 750 4,996 
Cattle owned by Indians.........-....0% ‘ 640 6,580 
Hogs See Shea SANS Oar don ee ° 1,074 12,268 
Houses owned and occupied by Indians.... isan 1,042 


This Superintendency embraces some of the wildest tribes of 
the West, and its progress in letters, industry, and the arts of 
civilization is, therefore, the more wonderful. What is special 
cause of gratification is that so many of the roving tribes have 
consented to locate on reservations. This is always the first 
step in “ the white man’s road.” Of the Indians in the Northern 
Superintendency, consisting of the Santee-Sioux, Winnebagoes, 
Omahas, Pawnees, Otoes, and Missouries and Iowas, and Sac 
and Foxes of Missouri, numbering about seven thousand souls, 
all are on reservations in Nebraska. They had in 1875 seven 
industrial schools with two hundred and fifty pupils, in which 
the boys and girls are taught the useful occupations, and four- 
teen day schools. Not quite half the children of the proper 
age are in school, many being prevented by their distance 
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from the school-building. Four of the tribes are self-support- 
ing, raising enough from their farms to subsist them. In three 
of the tribes the Indians live in houses, eat with knives and 
forks, use dishes, sit on chairs, sleep on beds, and wear the 
clothes of civilized life. 

Of the 266,000 Indians, shown by careful enumeration to 
have their residence within the bounds of the United States, 
(not including Alaska,) nearly all have largely progressed dur- 
ing the eight years under review, but some much more than 
others. Some idea of the general advancement may be gath- 
ered from the following comparison between 1868 and 1876. 
The figures are from official sources :— 

1868. 1876. 


MOR. So Se dias vice beri dacealeiieeess 7,476 55,717 * 
RSE APP REE Tor Ler eee Pr ee Ter 111 344 
MG iis 0:05 Wa ws sete s teed snldinsea 134 437 
RARE na I a i 4,718 11,328 
Acres of land cultivated. ........ceeseeeee 54,207 318,194 
Wheat raised, (WudhOla). oc vcccscceees 126,117 463,054 
Corn “ C= Soy Dh waraaen waa 467,363 2,229,463 
Oatsand Barley, ( “ )..ccceeeee oe 43,978 134,780 
Vegetables, tO Neseszeaseesen 236,296 278,844 
Hay, CAS Bl ansdisa cess 13,215 16,216 
Horses and Mules......cccccccscccccoses 43,960 310,043 
SNL: Jo th RATA ewe CPC WeREA las .5w0.0% 42,874 811,308 
I iB Nani atin caster nedh domes int 29,890 214,076 
Tere TT eee eR eee Le Terre 2,683 447,295 


As the Indians do not increase, these figures must be taken 
as showing a very wonderful change, which, if it should con- 
tinue for a few years with the same rate of advancement, must 
effectually dispose of what is called “The Indian Question,” 
by converting every Indian into a citizen. Of the houses 
mentioned above, 1,702 were built during the/last year ; of the 
266,000 Indians 25,622, or about one in ten-——taking men, 
women, and children together—are able to read, and nearly a 
thousand of these have learned within the last year. Of 
churches there are 177; and 54,207, or about one fifth of the 
whole, are Church members. 

Eight years ago several bands of wild Chippewas and other 
Indians were gathered together in Minnesota on what is called 
the White Earth Reservation. They were put under the 
supervision of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and were as 
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“ow and degraded,” to use the words of the agent, “as it was 
possible for human beings to be.” In November, 1875, the 
agent reports that “ A stranger passing through the reserva- 
tion would searcely know, from the appearance of the houses 
and farms, or the dress of the people, that he was in an Indian 
country.” The Indians number 1,427, and hold 170 distinct 
farms of from five to twenty acres. Two hundred families live 
in good houses of hewed logs. They raised, in 1875, 3,025 
bushels of wheat, 2,629 bushels of corn, 1,340 bushels of oats, 
and cut 2,119 tons of hay. Six hundred of them, or nearly 
one half, are Church members. 

The Sisseton Agency, in Dakotah, is in the charge of the 
Congregationalists, and the number of Indians is 1,807. In 
1868 "they were wild, wandering, marauding Sioux, with no 
schools, churches, or industries ; now they occupy 248 houses, 
forty-one of which were built last year. Nine hundred and 
fifty, or more than one half, can read. They have four 
churches, with 392 members, and have raised $700 for the 
support of their minister, and $330 to forward missionary work 
in other tribes. Every able-bodied man who is the head of a 
family is located on a farm of a hundred and sixty acres, for 
which he holds a certificate of allotment. 

The Yakoma Agency, in Washington Territory, is in the 
charge of the Methodists, and the agent, James H. Wilbur, is 
a minister of that denomination. The Indians number 4,100. 
Mr. Wilbur in his report a year ago says :— 


When I began with them there was not one acre of ground 
cultivated ; they lived on roots and fish, Now they have ten 
thousand acres fenced, and, I think, four thousand under cultiva- 
tion. Thirty thousand bushels of grain have been raised the past 
year, sufficient to subsist the nation, We issue nothing except to 
the sick and blind. All the land cultivated has been surveyed 
and is held in severalty. The Indians build permanent fences, 
good houses, and have their own horses, plows, wagons, tools, and 
implements. They have good church buildings, and the Church 
membership is about five hundred. The children that have been 
trained to mechanical pursuits are good workers in the different 
departments of business.— Report to Board of Com’rs, p. 187. 


A little later, in September, 1876, Mr. Wilbur again writes : 


We have built eleven houses, worth at least $500 each— 
($5,500.) We have two white men and five Indians putting up 
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houses. They are neatly finished, and painted outside and inside. 
Many of them haye comfortable furniture—chairs, beds, bedsteads, 
tables, table-ware, clocks, and cook-stoves. . . . It will be seen 
that, with the grain issued, the mills erected, lumber made, houses 
built, farms fenced, schools taught, an active Church membership 
of between five and six hundred, two educated native preachers, 
two good church edifices, and four hundred head of cattle, we have 
some show for setting up, ere long, an independent race.— Com- 
missioners’ Report for 1876, pp. 145, 146. 


Mr. Wilbur’s steam mill, shingle machine, and mill-house, 
eosting about $13,000, were built without any appropriation 
from the Government. The money to purchase the machinery 
was chiefly obtained by grazing stock for cattle-owners outside 
of the reservation. The Indians worked with their teams, and 
contributed their labor, and in this way the important im- 
provement progressed to completion. 

If we turn to those tribes which have been surrounded by 
civilized communities, like the New York Indians, or to those 
which have been long under the training of Christian mission- 
aries, like the tribes of the Union Agency in the Indian Terri- 
tory, we shall find that the progress in civilization is, in some 
degree, proportionate to the operating influences. The five 
tribes under the care of the Union Agency were all removed, 
many years ago, from States bordering the Atlantic, and 
located on a large tract of land in the Indian Territory. They 
include the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles. Each of these tribes has a constitutional govern- 
ment, modeled after the governments of the States, with an 
executive, a legislature, anda judiciary. The expenses of their 
governments are paid from their own funds, derived mainly 
from the sale of lands, the products of which are lodged in the 
Treasury of the United States in the form of bonds. 

The Cherokees have a large and valuable property, and 
their public buildings consist of a capital, valued at $22,000; 
a male seminary, $75,000; a female seminary, $75,000; an 
orphan asylum, $70,000; an asylum for the blind, insane, 
deaf, and dumb, $7,000; a printing house, $5,000; and a jail, 
$7,000. Their number is about 17,000. They have mills, 
blacksmith shops, stores, and all the usual appendages of a 
civilized community. Their cattle number 42,000. They have 
a weekly newspaper, edited by an Indian, and published both 
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in Indian and in Cherokee. The agent, in his report for 1876, 
Bays :— 

Among them are men noted for their talents and learning. 
Their government is conducted with marked ability and dignity. 
Their schools stand as monuments to their progress in civilization. 
Only a few years ago they assembled in council under trees or in 
a rude log-house, with hewed logs for seats: now the legislature 
assembles in a spacious brick council-house, provided with com- 
mittee rooms, a senate chamber, a hall of representatives, a library, 
and rooms for executive offices, which cost an outlay of $22,000. 

Their citizens occupy neat, hewed, double log-cabins, or frame, 
brick, or stone houses, according to means or taste, with grounds 
adorned by ornamental trees, shrubbery, and flowers, with nearly 
every usual improvement, including orchards of the choicest fruit. 
Their women are usually good housekeepers, and give great 
attention to spinning and weaving yarns, jeans, and linsey. The 
farmers raise most of their own wool and cotton, and it is not an 
unusual thing in a well-to-do farmer’s house to see a sewing- 
machine and a piano.— Commissioners’ Report for 1876, p. 61. 


We cannot pursue these dry details any further, and shall 
not be greatly surprised if they seem to the reader as “old 
wives’ fables,” so different are they from what we might ex- 
pect after reading in the daily papers such frequent reports of 
Indians capturing trains, Indians running off stock, and Indians 
murdering and scalping defenseless citizens. But it must be 
remembered that there are still a few bands, like that of 
Sitting Bull, made up of renegade Indians, who have rejected 
all civilizing influences, and assorted together to gratify their wild 
propensities for raiding and plunder. They are not connected 
with any agency, and are the declared enemies of the Govern- 
ment. Then the vast intérior naturally affords great scope 
for marauders; and there are enterprising robbers among 
Indians as well as among the white races. It should also be 
remembered that the famous Mountain Meadow massacre was 
the work of white men disguised as Indians ; and it would be 
very strange if there were not turbulent spirits hanging on the 
edges of civilization who assumed the role of the Indian while 
they committed deeds of robbery and murder. But these out- 
rages grow less year by year, and Indian wars are evidently 
drawing to a close. The Indian Commissioner said two years 
ago that there could never be another great Indian war, and 
subsequent events have tended to confirm the accuracy of his 
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judgment. A small band of robbers, well armed and on fleet 
horses, may cause wide-spread alarm, and may give organized 
troops much trouble; but the conflicts which they invoke should 
hardly be dignified with the name of war. 

The Indians are coming to understand that they are com- 
pletely in the power of the Government, and that if they 
would escape destruction they must adopt the usages of civil- 
ization. On this subject the Commissioner says :— 


Except in the Indian Territory, and, perhaps, Dakota, the 
white population exceeds that of the Indian. Hence no new 
hunting grounds remain, and civilization or the entire destruction 
of the Indians is inevitable. If they cannot be taught, and taught 
very soon, to accept the necessities of their situation, and begiu in 
earnest to provide for their own wants by labor in civilized pur- 
suits, they are destined to speedy extinction.— Commissioners’ 
Report for 1876, p. 6. 


The remarkable results which have crowned the honest 
efforts of the last eight years point the way out of all the per- 
plexities of “the Indian Question,” including that of expendi- 
ture. It is now absolutely certain that the Indian can be 
allured from his wild ways and taught “to walk in the white 
man’s road ;” that he can be educated with facility; that he 
can be induced to change his mode of life; that his ambition 
to excel in the chase or in the battle is the same ambition which 
will make him a successful farmer, mechanic, or tradesman; 
and that by far the cheapest and most effective method with 
him is that which helps him to become an independent citizen. 

Already has this idea fastened itself strongly on many of the 
Indians who are somewhat advanced in the arts of peace, and 
they are forsaking their tribal relations and. settling down on 
farms like other industrious and thrifty citizens. In November, 
1875, one of the Indian superintendents writes from Omaha that 


Agricultural and mechanical industry is rapidly increasing among 
the male members of all our Indian tribes. Indian apprentices 
are now learning all the mechanical trades of the agencies. They 
are apt scholars and good workmen, but lack self-reliance, and 
generally prefer a white man for foreman. A portion of the San- 
tee-Sioux, about seventy-five families, containing three hundred 
and twelve persons, have removed to Flandreau, Dakota, where 
they have filed homestead papers, and propose taking on them- 
selves the responsibilities of American citizens. A small portion 
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of the Winnebagoes in Minnesota have already been admitted to 
citizenship, and the entire tribe are rapidly advancing toward 
citizenship.— Letter of Barclay White in Board Report for 1875, 
p. 112. 


The tendency of such facts cannot be mistaken, for with 
citizenship ends all our troublesome Indian questions. If an 
Indian can be converted into a citizen by these methods of 
peace and instruction, then it follows that a few years of 
earnest and persistent training, aided by such missionary work 
as our Churches are always ready to bestow, will solve the 
Indian problem, and put an end to Indian annuities, Indian 
treaties, Indian raids, and Indian wars. 

In view of these facts the retrograde movement for turning 
the Indians over to the care of the army is, beyond expression, 
repulsive. The army is the sword of the nation, and a benef- 
icent power in executing judgment; but all military rule is 
arbitrary, and force provokes force, so that the end would be, 
not civilization but extermination. On this subject the Board 
of Commissioners in one of their reports say :— 

It can hardly be a question with thoughtful men whether it is not 
better to educate the Indians, to build houses and schools and 
churches for them, to teach them to cultivate the soil and acquire 
useful trades, to civilize and Christianize them, than to hand them 
over to a government that we do not choose for ourselves or our 
children ; a government that would feel no interest in, and would 
make no effort for, the advancement of those whom it governed ; 


a government which is opposed to the genius of liberty and the 
progress of the race.— Commissioners’ Keport for 1875, p. 15. 


In 1868, before the present policy was adopted, a Peace Com- 
mission, consisting of eight distinguished citizens, had this 
subject under consideration, and expressed their views as fol- 
lows :— 


To determine this properly we must first know what is to be the 
future treatment of the Indians. If we intend to have war with 
them, then the Bureau should go over to the department of war ; 
but if we intend to have peace, it should remain in the civil de- 
partment. In our judgment such wars are wholly unnecessary ; 
and, hoping that the Government and the country will agree with 
us, we cannot advise the change. But Congress might authorize 
the President to turn over to the military the exclusive control 
of such tribes as may be continually hostile or unmanageable.— 
Commissioners’ Report for 1875, p. 18. 
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The soldier is only an element in civilization when he acts as 
the executor to enforce the mandates of justice. In other re- 
spects his influence is almost invariably evil. He is habituated 
to arbitrary restraint, and his tension in one direction is apt to 
result in a corresponding looseness in the other direction. 
Hence he is proverbially easy and corrupt when off duty, and 
is always an evil influence about an Indian camp. On this 
subject Agent Wilbur writes as follows :— 


The presence of the military is regarded by the better class of 
Indians as destructive to morality, good order, and progress in civ- 
ilization. Judging from the effect produced when this Agency 
was turned over to a military officer for eighteen months, it would 
be destructive to every thing like industry, morality, and civiliza- 
tion. It suffered a loss of at least forty thousand dollars during 
those months. Drinking and drankenness, gambling and debauch- 
ing the Indian women, became the common order. Quite a num- 
ber of the better class of Indians left the Agency, and did not 
return until there was a change of administration.— Letter in Re- 
port of Board of Commissioners for 1875, p. 100, 


In conclusion, we must express the opinion that the Indian 
problem which has perplexed so many wise statesmen during 
the first hundred years of our existence has been solved by 
these eight years of direct and unselfish effort, and that the way 
to complete and final success lies in pursuing the same road. 
Hence we unite our voice with those who find something to 
approve in the late administration of President Grant. Even 
if he had not fought a battle; if he had not established the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement of the national disputes; 
if he had not commanded compensation for the spoliation of 
our commerce; if he had not been a successful administrator 
through eight years of peace, growth, and prosperity, there 
would still be his Indian policy to render his name illustrious. 

A few days before the close of his administration a consider- 
able body of gentlemen, connected with the philanthropic 
movements of the age and representing important associations, 
met the Board of Indian Commissioners at their quarterly 
meeting in Washington, and formed a Convention. There 
were present such men as Bishop Whipple, of the Episcopal 
Church ; Richard Bentley and Edward Earle, Friends; J. M. 
Reid, Secretary of the Missionary Society of the M. E. Chureh ; 
S. S. Cutting, Corresponding Secretary of the American 
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Home Baptist Missionary Society; J. D. Lowrie, Secretary of 
the Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church; M. E. Strieby, Secretary of the American 
Missionary Society, ete. 

After conclading their deliberations they addressed a joint 
note to the President, in which, after making some recommen- 
dations and urging the continuance of the same general policy, 
they say :— 

The Convention regards it as at once a duty and a pleasure to ex- 
— its belief that the policy of peace and fair dealing with the 

ndians is wise, humane, and worthy of a Christian people. The 
Convention also expresses its high opinion of the firmness of the 
President in adhering to this line of benevolent action in the fave 
of misunderstanding and opposition. The Convention would there- 
fore respectfully tender to him its grateful acknowledgments for his 
admirable course of procedure toward the Jong-oppressed Indian 
tribes.— Proceedings in Washington Evening Star, Feb, 8, 1877. 

This modest indorsement of a policy which has the ring of 
true wisdom and of great statesmanship, and has been ren- 
dered successful by great forbearance and great perseverance, 
may well be accepted by the Christian world. 
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Art. IIL—MRS. HANNAH PEARCE REEVES, PREACHER 
OF THE GOSPEL. 
Wuat the rights of women are remains, after a century of 
discussion and experiment, an undetermined problem, as re- 
gards a practical or an approximately definite solution. The 
equal prerogative of the sexes to labor in nearly all provinces 
of legitimate work, is maintained theoretically by some of the 
best thinkers of the time ; and the slow but continuous pressure 
of the wedge first forged and thrust—rather roughly, it must 
be admitted—by a club of reformers, apparently indicates 
that the status of women, though uncertain as yet, as we have 
said, is tending naturally toward confirmed and established 
settlement. The chief hinderance thus far to such a result has 
lain with the sex itself. For with classes, nations, any and all 
divisions of society, the test of deserving liberty inheres in the 
will to acquire it. An earnestness of purpose, intense and 
sustained—a “ beautiful agony,” as the Greek phrase describes 
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it—a sufficient capital of ability for investment in the under- 
taking, which latter must bear also the character of a sacrifice, 
carried forward with a determination which may meet with 
defeat but will not consider it, these attain the consummation 
of enlarged rights, and assert likewise the requisite fitness to 
use them. For a right is a wrong and an abuse if it be ex- 
ercised without discernment and conscience. Hence that 
doctrine of Sojourner Truth, sybil of African-Americans and 
feminine conventions, is a text for a homily, or a motto at 
once cautious and ambitious: If women want their rights let 
them go and take them. The apologies commonly urged of 
women’s subjugation, miseducation, and the rest, do not weigh 
the balance against this truth of fitness for an enlarged free- 
dom as determined by capacity and resolution. 

When the Roman populace clamored against the oppressions 
and intolerable servitude imposed upon them by the patricians 
and senators, they clamored, as the Gallic cock has sometimes 
crowed in later eras, to no good purpose. But when certain 
cohorts lifted aloft the eagles, still swearing fealty to them, 
and marched in military order out of the northern gate up to 
Mons Sacer, two or three miles away, the whole people fol- 
lowed after; and their late masters, who till then had sat 
placidly in their curules while the lictors cleared the way, or 
had listened with undisturbed dignity to Servetus in the senate, 
looked at one another ruefully, and ruefully upon the stately 
buildings and the deserted streets. Long had the people 
clamored for a representative ; but not till the clamor ceased, 
and in the ensuing silence their resolution took the form of 
significant action, was the office of tribune constituted, to rep- 
resent their cause and maintain their rights. So, also, in later 
ages, when the modern Greek protested against his servitude, 
small encouragement and less aid was given him till the tidings 
spread from Athens to Edinburgh and New York, that the 
Suliote mothers leaped from their native cliffs with their babes 
in their arms rather than live to rear them as slaves for the 
Ottoman tyrant. When Bozzaris, one of the protesting race, 
fell in defending it, the Christian world was ready in sympa- 
thy and help, and the Greek received all the liberty he could 


use. 
Assuredly woman is not unfitted by nature, pre-eminently 
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by ler Christianized nature, to win, without losing the respect 
of others, such opportunities for faithful work, or for benefi- 
cent influence, as may seem to her desirable. Her gentleness 
and tact, all the specific qualities implied in the adjective that 
describes her power—feminine—are her most effective weap- 
ons, or rather, let us say, modifying the figure to the subject, 
her most efficient implements. Her intellectual and moral 
advancement is not a matter for contention, but for assertion 
and mild maintaining, after the manner instinctive with her. 
The word mastery has no feminine equivalent. The word sov- 
ereiguty approaches it, and is quite as good in its way for not 
suggesting combativeness. She who is ruler in the household 
may seek, not timorously, but, by virtue of native supremacy, 
with womanly confidence, for installation elsewhere. The 
earlier derivative languages have but one word for woman and 
queen. 

Yet precisely how to preserve and adjust her distinctive char- 
acter to the following of pursuits not entirely domestic or social 
is a proposition attended with difficulties and perplexities, as 
any observer of the widening of women’s work during the last 
decade must admit. To treat it with fairness, it is possible 
that both men and women must revert to first principles and 
to the earlier historic developments. For modern civilization 
is not, it hardly need be said, a result of purely virtuous and 
beneficent forces. Retrograde movements run beside advancing 
ones in the intricate shifting streams of humanity. The mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew stains the soil of one country while 
the Puritans are organizing in another. The founder of the 
most wide-spread and most atrocious of ecclesiastical orders in 
the Romish Church stands coeval with the apostle of a restored 
gospel of conscience, moral obligation, and faith, and with the 
stern Moses of the Genevan theocracy. The long and painfully 
wrought work of one age is submerged by cataclysms that 
toss on their surface naught but muck and drift, as the century- 
recurring floods bore away the made and remade _ burghs of 
the early Hollanders. The condition of races and sexes rises 
and falls like those strange columns of the ancient temple to 
Jupiter Serapion by the shore of the Neapolitan Bay. 

Among the Hebrews, till their decadence just prior to the 
Christian era, the position of woman was, in some significant 
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respects, identical with that of man. She was singer, prophet- 
ess, warrior; and as wife and mother her office was ennobled, 
by the hope of the Messiah, above that of her sex in contem- 
poraneous nations. Among the earliest Aryans, also, no evi- 
dence exists of any great disparity between the interests and 
pursuits of men and women. The Saxon tribes held the wom- 
an to be veritably the consort of her mate. Marriage was 
a compact bearing with equal weight and advantage upon 
both parties. The husband was not less dutiful nor less faith- 
ful than the wife. She sat in his councils, and was his peer, 
though she wove and spun while he plowed and harvested. 
And to the student of history in its bearings on social science, 
it is evident that no epoch of the world has been quite devoid 
of some attestation to woman’s complementary or equal rank 
as a consort—one whose destiny and state is of the same dig- 
nity and worth with the man’s; and this idea may imply 
identity of pursuits, as well as identity of interests. That 
the relative position of the sex in the Hebrew theocracy did 
not irrevocably decline is evident; since to-day the Old 
and New Testaments are claimed as its original charter of 
rights, and the advocates for feminine workers in the Church 
base their arguments upon citations and interpretations of 
Scripture. 

Nevertheless with thus much in her favor, the feminine has 
remained far behind the masculine mind in intellectual ad- 
vancement; so far behind, that not a few impartial minds 
question whether women generally should wish to compete 
with the more vigorous and better-trained sex in this direction. 
That nature hath reserved intellectual distinction for men, 
most of us would admit without hesitation were the postulate 
referred entirely to precedent. Yet not seldom has she seemed 
to mistake ; and ever and anon through all the ages women ap- 
pear who have kept pace with, have even rivaled, men in their 
special prerogative of mental force. Pre-eminently in the 
provinces of instruction and of government we find these 
women—from the days of Deborah, wife, poetess, and judge, 
to those of Maria Theresa, “our king,” as her nobles named 
her with acclamation. It is a fact, then, worthy of notice, that 
down to the present century, when the range of feminine activi- 
ties is greatly varied and enlarged, women have shone most 
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signally in those positions that demand a union of character 
with talent. The most vigorous of feminine minds have been 
unable to dispense with that moral power which is the preroga- 
tive of their sex. When this has been ignored or violated, as 
in the instance of the primal mother of the race, or leaving 
many another out of sight, in that foremost woman of genius, 
lately deceased, George Sand—who, be it said in justice, so far 
repented and so thoroughly reformed as to retract the per- 
nicious principles of her earlier works by teaching naught but 
virtue in her later ones—when this adjustment of the morale 
is disordered, what a terrible power for evil has woman proved 
herself, when she might have been equally and incalculably 
potent for good ! 

Of a woman signally useful in the manner we have alluded 
to, a woman of the present century, laboring in our own coun- 
try, self-and-well-made, useful beyond the ordinary measure 
of useful men; filling a position foreign to her sex, yet fill- 
ing it acceptably ; overcoming prejudice by her demeanor and 
by the best of arguments, success; heroic in hardships and 
sacrifices, yet not wanting in filial dutifulness, in conjugal and 
maternal affection, and domestic aptitudes; manifesting the 
gentleness of manner and loveliness of spirit that constitutes 
a lady ;—of such a one we purpose to give a brief’ delineation. 
For though she songht not honor among men, being content 
that her works should “ follow” her, such a character intrinsic- 
ally and extrinsically deserves recognition as an ensample for 
the time in which it has appeared—possibly, also, as a type 
of what the time can produce. 

Mrs. Hannah Pearce Reeves,* a preacher of the Methodist 
Protestant Church in Ohio and adjacent States, was born with 
the century, of the yeomanry class in Devonshire, England. 
By birthright she received the goodly qualities that have be- 
longed to her people through a thousand years—thrift, inde- 
pendence, courage, whatever makes the substratum and sub- 
stance of the Saxon country folk, whether they be freeholders, 
franklins, or yeomen ; for the same men and women gathered 
into corporate communities by Alfred, and portrayed by Chau- 
cer, appear again in their ancient hamlets in their descendants 


* “The Lady Preacher; or, the Life of Mrs. Hannah Pearce Reeves.” By Rev. 
George Brown, D.D. Philadelphia: Paughaday & Becker. 
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of the present ; modified, it is true, by the conditions of modern 
life, yet substantially unchanged. 

In her early years she was taught the offices of the house- 
hold and dairy, acquired a knowledge of horses, as her chief 
accomplishment, and such other practical lore as fits a rural 
English lass for the occupations of her mature years. Her 
father, led astray by the seductions of his class—the chase and 
the tavern—was accustomed to consult her in matters of busi- 
ness when she was scarcely in her teens; and from the begin- 
ning she gave evidence of a strong nature that, once brought 
under the power of religion, would exert an extraordinary and 
beneficent influence. But the region wherein she was reared 
lay in the dearth and death of unreligion. The Dissenters had 
not penetrated it, and the parsons of the Establishment were 
commonly of that incongruous sort, so common in the last 
century, and withal not yet extinct—men of much the same 
pattern as the “ lower orders,” so to speak, of the Establishment 
of Rome; albeit in those, as contrasted with these, the gross- 
ness of the pattern is somewhat toned—men given to cards 
and wine, fox-hunters, horse-racers, profligates. A lull had 
followed upon the great revival that produced Methodism. 
In many places the light of the Churches had declined, though 
it was still guarded and fed by humble hands. Among these 
devout souls was one William O'Bryan, founder of a small sect 
known as Bible Christians, an offshoot from the Wesleyan 
stock, that gave prominence to the idea held at first, but later 
abandoned by the parent sect, of women-workers in the 
Church. This good man directed one of his journeys or itin- 
erations toward Devonshire, to whose benighted people he 
preached the Gospel with earnestness and effect. A society 
was organized in Sheepwash, the hamlet wherein Hannah 
dwelt; and somewhat later, through the instrumentality of 
the Rev. James Thorne, a man of gifts and devotion, she was 
brought under conviction. For she was bred and ever re- 
mained among that social class who, unrestrained by timidity 
aud unrepressed by culture in their religious exercises, expe- 
rience the successive grades of spiritual experience with 
marked distinctiveness ; who wrestle in prayer and faith for 
“the blessing,” are subject to spiritual manifestations, and 


shout for spiritual joy. 
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Her conversion, occurring in her eighteenth year, was de- 
cisive, in accordance with her character. After suffering 
protractedly from the consciousness of sin, she fell upon her 
knees and resolved never more to rise till she was relieved 
of this burden; choosing to wait thus like a heavy laden 
but watchful sentinel, or to die in the struggle rather than 
give it over. Of necessity such a resolution was a conquer- 
ing one, for it is this violence that the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth, and the violent take it by force. She rose with 
the consciousness of reconciliation with the Father of spirits, 
and the next day, in obedience to the injunction, “ And 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” went 
among her neighbors pleading with and constraining them 
by the love of Christ to follow Him in the regeneration. After 
the practice of the devout of her day she wrote certain 
rules for holy living, and through fifty subsequent years she 
was directed by the spirit, if not always by the letter, of 
her resolution, exemplifying the sweetness and the power 
of the Gospel in a life of extraordinary endurance and 
exertion. 

Simultaneous with her change of heart was her call to 
preach, a summons that she heard with indubitable clearness. 
Although her opportunities for learning had been meager, her 
native sense and propriety stood her in such good stead that it is 
recorded, “She was never known to violate the laws of gram- 
mar, logic, good taste, or scriptural theology.” She stood with 
moderate, dignified bearing in the pulpit, serene in counte- 
nance, self-possessed in manner. Her gestures were firm, but 
unconstrained and appropriate; her voice mellow, soft, and 
clear ; her diction fluent ; her utterance perfectly distinct. Her 
preaching was without ornament or display, save the ornament 
of a meek spirit imparting the most beautiful, sometimes the 
most pathetic, truth. She had plainly no other aim in the pulpit 
than to rescue sinners and to confirm the faith of the devout. 
“Tn all her ministrations it was felt that the mighty God was 
with her;” and yet she was but a rustic maid, an English Jeanne 
d’Are, called to spiritual fields of battle, defending the souls 
that followed her against principalities and powers, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world. Youthful championess 
as she was, she went bravely out to meet the great destroyer 
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on his own field—him who through thousands of years has 
passed raging to and fro on the earth amid the windrows of 
his slain. Many a time, as if descending from the height ot 
her heavenly theme, was her foot set upon the crest of this 
arch enemy; many a soul did she bear away from his strong 
grasp. 

Like Paul, the tent-maker, she worked at a craft, making 
gloves for her daily bread ; and later, when this employment 
proved unprofitable, she served as domestic in the family of a 
squire, a step that proved of much advantage to the develop- 
ment of her talents; for her new employer, perceiving these, 
furnished her with opportunities for social and mental improve- 
ment that must have been extremely grateful to their protégé. 
She repaid this kindness by leading the head of the family in- 
to membership with the household of God. He subsequently 
became an evangelical preacher. Meanwhile the burden of 
her own responsibility, as one sent with Christ’s message to men, 
oppressed her son]. And here occurs a thoroughly Method- 
istic incident in her career: Methodistic, Puritanic, or Cath- 
olic, as you will; for in all epochs of strong religions feeling 
such confessings between God and his creatures bearing upon 
special concerns have been common; and among some of our 
own people they still obtain, though not now with the un- 
qualitied approval of the denomination at large. She consult- 
ed a certain “ Uncle” Allen, a man strong in faith and prayer, 
who talked with God as a man speaketh with his human 
friend. He inquired of the Lord concerning Hannah, and 
received answer that his will was for her to go abroad and 
preach. “ On what circuit, Lord?” asked this devout spiritual- 
ist. “On Shebbear Circuit.” ‘ What, that great circuit, 
Lord? What wilt thou do with little Brother Samuel Swale?” 
“ Take him home,” was the reply. “ Take little Brother Swale 
home, Lord? Well, thy will be done,” answered the pleader, 
not clearly comprehending the message he had obtained. 
Within a short time the young preacher mentioned died unex- 
pectedly, and Hannah was appointed to Shebbear Circuit. 

Thus, at the early age of nineteen, leaving family, friends, 
the comforts of a home, the more desirable as her health was 
not robust, Miss Pearce set forth upon the work of her life. It 
was to be made up of arduous journeys and innumerable 
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religious services; of path breaking in the virgin forests 
of the New World, of fording perilous streams, of win- 
ning men to Christ in cabin and meeting-house, of pleading 
with the lowest, and of preaching before members of Confer- 
ence, many of whom were distinguished for their gifts and 
spirituality. Hunger, thirst, cold, were often her only at- 
tendants. Sometimes she would turn aside to gather berries 
in the field, these furnishing her only repast; sometimes 
both horse and rider would travel the whole day without food. 
On one of her rounds she was used, at stated intervals, to 
walk thirty miles and conduct three religious services in one 
day. When asked concerning her record she gave it mod- 
estly, protesting that she did not wish her name “ paraded 
in history;” but it is a notable name in the annals of her 
denomination, and occupies assuredly one of its most remark- 
able pages. 

Many instances of special providences, such as the early 
itinerants took a religious pleasure in recounting, occurred 
in her eventful life. One evening when she paused on her 
circuit, wearied in body and mind, she prayed the Lord 
to prevent a dancing-party that was to assemble in an adja- 
cent house, fearing that the noise would deprive her of sleep, 
and so unfit her for the morrow’s duty. A string of the 
violin—the only instrument of its kind in this rustic 
orchestra—broke in the opening of the dance, and the com- 
pany dispersed. Miss Pearce gave thanks, and went on her 
way refreshed and rejoicing. Again, she narrowly escaped 
drowning while crossing a flood, after the ferryman had vainly 
expostulated against her making the attempt. But in the 
service of self-renouncing love to which she was consecrated 
she counted not her life dear. So numerous were her escapes 
from perils of land and sea, of fire and flood and disease, that 
she seemed to bear a charmed life, or, rather, to be invested 
with a spiritual panoply impervious to assaults of the elements 
or of circumstances. In an emergency for want of money it 
became necessary to sell her horse. A man offered her half 
its value, but this she declined, and prayed earnestly that God 
would send a purchaser. The next morning, when on her way 
to an appointment, a stranger accosted her, and asked whether 
she would sell the horse. A bargain was thereupon concluded, 
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and the money paid on the spot. Such reliefs in emergencies 
she accepted as beneficent acts of the divine Love in answer 
to her appeal. 

In her character the distinctively masculine and feminine 
virtues balanced one another. Gentle, gracious, benignant, she 
was also, as we have seen, forcible of intellect, indomitable of 
avill. The superintendent of a circuit in England, hearing of 
the threats of certain desperadoes, hesitated to keep an ap- 
pointment he had made. Miss Pearce, still in her maiden 
years, said, “Friend, let me fight that battle for you. I 
am not afraid.” Accordingly the girl went to meet the 
man’s enemies. The ruftians, fantastically disguised and bois- 
terous, entered the place of assembly, much to the alarm of 
the few gathered there. But Miss Pearce intimidated the band 
in the outburst by her silence and composure. “It looks 
like a man,” she said, scrutinizing the ringleader. “If it is 
the devil, I will know before he leaves the house.” In the 
moment she bolted the door, summoned witnesses from the as- 
sembly, sent for a constable, and forthwith preferred her charges. 
Sentence of imprisonment was pronounced upon the accused ; 
but being moved at the tears and pleadings of his mother, 
Miss Pearce obtained a commutation of the sentence to a fine 
—half of the money to be spent on the poor, and half on the 
printing of handbills containing an account of the disturbance, 
to be placarded in the vicinity—the magistrate declining to in- 
flict a lesser punishment. The result was the quelling of ruf- 
fianism in the place, and the conversion of the ringleader who 
had represented it. 

During this rencounter an officer of the law reproved her for 
being “out of her sphere,” and began to search for scriptural 
proof against women’s preaching. Unable to discover the pas- 
sages bearing on this point, Miss Pearce found them for him, 
and expounded them in so orderly and cogent a manner that he 
was astonished at the refutation in propria persond of his argu- 
ment, and exclaimed, “ Who shall say that a woman must not 
preach!” Again, when threatened by a band of scoffers, she 
chose the text, “ Suffer-me that I may speak; and after that I 
have spoken, mock on.” She discoursed of the dignity and 
destiny of man, and of his fall, asking, “Is this a theme to 
mock at?” She described the life and the redemption of our 
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Lord, and repeated the question. She explained repentance, 
faith, pardon, peace, sanctification ; urging still, “Do these 
themes deserve the scorn of man?” She spake of death, the 
resurrection, the judgment; of heaven, hell, eternity; asking, 
“Are these realities to be mocked at?” By this time the men 
were abashed and pallid. In tones of solemnity and warning 
she repeated the words, “ Now, mock on!” What could have 
been more effective than a sermon indicated by these outlines, 
with such a peroration! The mockers were heard of no more. 
The truth is the preacher’s courage was akin to Luther’s. She 
faltered at no phantom nor reality; she feared nothing but the 
wrath of God. With a heart thoroughly gentle and feminine, 
her consciousness must have been something like that of Nel- 
son, who, on being told, when a boy, he would meet with hun- 
ger, cold, and fear if he went upon a certain daring excursion, 
asked, “‘ What is fear? I never saw it.” 

She preached a sermon mentioned as “ remarkable ” when 
Asa Shinn and Nicholas Snethen, eminent men in the denomi- 
nation, were among her auditors, the latter minister following 
her with an exhortation. Twice she delivered a sermon before 
a Conference of the Methodist Protestants, an assembly con- 
taining men of genius and devotion. Yet at this time, 1831, 
she was probably the only preacher among her sex in the 
country, and one of but few upon the globe. The Conference 
sent a deputation to ask whether she would accept an appoint- 
ment. “ You might appoint me to Cincinnati, and my husband 
to Pittsburgh,” she smilingly objected, “and that, you know, 
sirs, would never do.” She wished simply to work as she could 
with him, to whom she was the most faithful of wives, as her 
watchings, and cares, and tenderness attested. On several oc- 
casions by her intrepidity and wisdom she rescued him from 
impending death. Superior to him in gifts, she was pleased to 
remain his helpmeet merely, and never hurt, by undue as- 
sumption, the love she had awakened. With an unusual, and, 
as it seems to us, an admirable magnanimity, he terms her his 
true yoke-fellow, his dear companion in the Gospel, his beloved 
colleague. When he heard the persuasive utterances that fell 
from her lips, his heart, he writes, was quickened with grati- 
tude. The two were inspired with one spirit, one consecration 
from the beginning. And no member of Congress or Parlia- 
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ment whose wife, as a leader of society, enhances his position 
and enlarges his influence, could felicitate himself on his mari- 
tal relations more than did this good English minister over his 
helpmeet in the Gospel. To their followers they must have 


appeared as 
“Co-supremes in unison, 
Two distincts, division none. 
. . . How true a twain 
Seemed this concordant one.” 


By much tact and patience she had overcome the objections of 
her kindred to her departure from England, and had encount- 
ered perils by sea and land to unite her life and labors with 
his in the wilds of a new State. Immediately upon their mar 
riage they set forth upon an itinerant journey that extended 
through five large counties of Ohio, where they proclaimed the 
Gospel by day and by night. This peculiar union—where un- 
equal but not diverse gifts were set together—where one life was 
not simply complemented by another, but the two, redoubled in 
activities, were energized and vitalized by the blending—this 
anomalous but most felicitous union with the lover of her maid- 
enhood remained intact to the end. 

Those singular manifestations that our early itinerants 
regarded as evidences of the divine power upon the organism 
of man were not wanting in the course of her ministrations. 
At a meeting she attended, a maiden, falling in a trance, 
einptied the grate of glowing coals with bare hands, and ex- 
perienced noharm. Mrs. Reeves witnessed this phenomenon, 
and testifies to the piety of the young woman, who subsequent- 
ly in single and married life exemplified the power of the faith 
so strangely attested on this occasion. Again, when many 
were stricken down, and “lay like corpses,” a young man fell 
in a trance that continued through a fortnight. Friends, phy- 
sicians, and others examined the case, but could not explain it. 
During this period he took no food, yet preserved a healthy 
pulse. Ina brief interval of consciousness he sent a message 
to a lady who had striven long and without avail for the con- 
sciousness of pardon, bidding her be of good cheer; the suffer- 
ing for sin would shortly be dispersed by “ the blessing.” She 
took heart at the word, and soon entered into the liberty where- 
with Christ maketh free. When consciousness at last returned 
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he was dumb, like Zacharias of old, but signified that he would 
regain his speech at a specified time. On the day mentioned 
his lips were unsealed, and he spake, praising and glorifying 
God. Though reticent of his experience during this partial 
suspension of physical functions, as if he had seen that which 
is unlawful for a man to utter, he did, nevertheless, relate 
things “ marvelous indeed” to those that stood by. Various 
theories are entertained regarding such instances of physical 
suspension and spiritual vision. Those simply of suspension, 
are explicable physiologically ; some are psychological, some 
may be spiritual in their origin. Be this as it may, such 
phenomena do actually occur ; they are factual, to use a Pesi- 
tive term, if not invariably explicable. Mrs. Reeves herself 
once or twice “lost her strength,” and recovered it with shout- 
ings. But her mental structure was too orderly and compacted 
to admit of frequent demonstrations of this sort. With her, 
though spontaneous—for they could not have been made or 
forced—they were resultant, doubtless, from the character of her 
work and that of the class among whom she labored. 

The benign fruits of the Spirit, manifested with peculiar grace 
in Christian womanhood, in her spread a soft radiance over a 
character that otherwise might have been too sharply salient on 
its vigoroussides. The impelling motive of her life lay in a faith 
that in its active phase is evinced as an enthusiasm for human- 
ity. “ Friends, kindred, dear brotherhood of all the world,” 
were greeted by her sympathies and amenities. Wherever she 
lived or journeyed she found her parish, and all within it might 
feel the winning influence of her love. By her tender per- 
suasions not a few of her kindred and personal friends were 
reclaimed from intemperance and irreligiun, Over and again 
her presence and her winning words disarmed the prejudice of 
those who had regarded women’s preaching as a monstrous 
error. The sweetness of her influence illustrated her name, 
Hannah—the gracious, the merciful. When typhoid fever 
spread among her charges, and she perceived that the medical 
men of the rude settlements were incompetent to treat it, she 
used her own knowledge and skill, which must have been con- 
siderable, and went about as nurse and physician in one till the 
disease was conquered, She herself suffered from a partial attack 
of it after all her patients were recovered. With a Univers- 
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alist she conversed much on the divine benefivence, instead 
of thrusting at her with controversial weapons, as a less wise 
person would have done. Thus by the allurements of gentle- 


ness she drew her friend over to her own belief and communion. » 


Among the Friends she announced that she was deeply im- 
pressed to make an appointment for the early morning, that 
the working people might have opportunity to hear the Gospel 
before their toil began. The Friends approved the proposal, 
as made by one moved of the Spirit. A Church member, 
somewhat staggered by her extraordinary influence with the 
people,was led to fear for masculine domination in the councils of 
the Society. “ Mrs. Reeves would sway her husband,” he said ; 
“Mr, Reeves would rule the Church: the denomination would 
suffer ; the result might prove a gyneocracy—a woman--ule.” 
Troubled with this apprehension, he set himself as watcher over 
the object of it; but after several weeks of scrutiny could find 
no fault in one who went about intent on naught but works 
of healing and consolation. He went to her in private with 
confessions of his error, and constituted himself thereafter her 
redoubtable champion. 

A ruffianly man living within her husband’s circuit had 
openly threatened him with violence. Mr. Reeves, to avoid a 
brawl, passed by “on the other side” from the man’s abode, 
being convinced that overtures in this case would be useless if 
not provocative. But Mrs. Reeves yearning for this alienated 
soul, went alone to him, “ entreated him kindly,” and led him, 
changed in a right mind, to the feet of Him who cast out evil 
and clamorous spirits. Truly,one might lawfully pray for more 
of such preachers, whether they be men or women! The fact 
that the most desperate cases, and the most vicious classes, can 
be reached by the influence of womanhood, often, it would 
seem, only by this power, is worthy of consideration by relig- 
ious philanthropists and organizers. Felons, convicts, luna- 
tics, adjudged to be utterly unreclaimable by the authorities 
of Newgate, became obedient to the gentle sway of Elizabeth 
Fry. And souls lost in the slums of the Five Points, souls 
that neither policemen nor ministers of the Gospel could reach, 
were brought to light and humanized by the group of Meth- 
odist ladies who, with no exterior protection, penetrated the 
place some twenty years ago. 
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This wonderful power of Christian womanhood was evinced 
not in the deeds alone, but in the daily life, of Mrs. Reeves. 
Living upon a spiritual plane of existence, free from vexations 
and confusions, she drew to herself whoever looked to her for 
relief. Without descending from her own serene altitudes, she 
lifted other souls from their cloudier ones. Skillful to heal 
the body and to illuminate the spirit, influence also went forth 
from her to restore the diseased mind. Being for a time under 
the roof with an insane woman, she took her in charge, and 
following her trustworthy instinct, or sense, adopted the same 
regimen that a physician would prescribe in like case. Soothing 
words, apt replies, tact in yielding to the patient’s whims, 
suitable employment, interchanged with diversion, allayed the 
fever of the brain, and restored the sufferer to calmness and 
peace. She liveda number of years thereatter, ever abounding 
in gratitude to this handmaiden of the Healerof man. <A good 
brother whose wife had been led to Christ throngh her influ- 
ence, unable to procure any other gift, offered her their infant 
daughter as the dearest sacrifice their hearts could make. -It 
received in baptism the name, Hannah Pearce. Mrs. Reeves, 
who had lost an only child, pressed the little creature to her 
bosom, but refused to bear it away from the maternal one. 
The biography adds, as a last touch to this picture, that the 
babe’s mother covered it with kisses, and held it as if it should 
leave her clasp no more. She comprehended, perhaps, some- 
thing of the feeling that shook Abraham’s heart when, after 
the supreme moment of sacrifice, Isaac lay unharmed and 
smilin ' ‘n his embrace. 

Thus, blessing and being blessed, the “ Mother” of her 
people appreached the close of life. In her sixtieth year, im- 
paired in health, she performed a Sabbath’s services for a 
Church in Cincinnati, and accepted an appointment for the next 
evening to preach from the same pulpit. Unable to absent 
herself from her over hospitable friends through the day, and 
longing for an hour of repose and meditation, she repaired 
toward evening, to the church, and leaned her head upon the 
front of a pew. But she had scarcely fallen in a light slumber 
when the hour of service was announced, and, unrefreshed, she 
ascended the pulpit stairs. In the first prayer she was so 
wrought upon by exhaustion and fervor that she thought to 
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“have gone home then and there.” Yet she arose to preach 
from the text, “When I am weak then am I strong.” The 
force of this deep truth, proclaimed by one who was upheld in 
that hour not by her own, but by the divine strength, was felt 
with solemnity by the assembly. The presence of Him whose 
power is made perfect in weakness was with the people, and 
many were turned from their sinfulness to His salvation, as the 
result of this sermon. It was her last in the regular course 
of her labors, though she continued abundant in good works 
and in afflictions to the end, which came some nine years 
later. She hciped in raising funds for the Churches, in the 
Sunday-school, and occasionally in the pulpit. Her last dis- 
course from it was made in her sixty-eighth year, upon a text 
full of significance, as uttered by an aged teacher of sacred 
truth, and an exemplar of a holy life: “ Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of Him in peace, without spot, and blameless.” 

Like nearly all her co-laborers in the first fields of the Church, 
she died well. Long before the last day of life she had learned 
to think of the grave simply as a place of grateful rest. She 
gently corrected her friends when they spoke of the gloonr of 
the dark valley, and encouraged her husband when he trem- 
bled at their separation. She thought on Saturday it would be 
“good to go home on Sunday.” Her tranquillity is strongly 
contrasted with the distress of her “true yoke-fellow,” who 
being in an agony, besought God for support in the coming 
trial. Toward the last her utterances passed from tones of 
serenity to cadences of triumph. “ He is with me; He told me 
he would abide with me to the end; He has kept his word. 
Open the doors wide; let it be seen how happily a Christian 
can die!” she exclaimed, repeating the words of another illus- 
trious Christian in his latest hour. ‘“ All is well” she affirmed 
often, and murmured, as if meditating upon the sustaining 
thought of the hymn :— 


“When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 
‘Tis sweet to look beyond my pains,” etc. 


On the morning of November 13, 1868, sitting in her 
arm-chair, her head reclining against a pillow, her hands 
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folded, she fell asleep; the sleep which is an awakening to 
the life immortal. So passed the strong, hervic soul away. 

The actual results of Mrs. Reeves’ ministry cannot be given 
in words or numbers. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of souls 
were led by her from darkness to the true Light. But her in- 
fluence on the multitudes whose minds and hearts were quick- 
ened by contact with her own, her influence upon the social 
elements gathered and combining in newly opened tracts of 
country, is altogether beyond estimate. It is vital to-day in 
the lives of those who dwell in the region of her labors. It 
will pass onward in silent waves through the years to come, 
nor will the breadth or depth of the stream be measurable in 
time. Inthe consummation of time it may be seen, perchance, 
intermingling with the tide of service allotted to this ardent 
spirit, excelling in strength, eternally fulfilling the Will that 
created it for blessing and honor, in the kingdom of grace. 
“ And they shall reign for ever and ever. . . . And his serv- 
ants shall serve him.” 

We can discern but one mistake in the plan and course of 
this life—a mistake that was permitted, perhaps, in order to 
make manifest its correlative truth. Asarule, no one, certainly 
no woman, can well follow two professions. She will inevita- 
bly be compelled to intermit the one at the expense of the 
other; and such alternations are perplexing, if not impractica- 
ble. With less muscular and nervous strength than her mate, 
she will do well, will really surpass him in exertion, if she 
becomes thoroughly efficient in one. Mrs. Reeves was the 
mother of three children, all of whom perished in early years. 
Her biography indicates that they were born but to die thus 
prematurely; for the maternal profession—and it is such— 
precludes another set of duties alien to it. Certain queens, it 
is true, have reared large families and ruled the State simul- 
taneously: as Victoria and Maria Theresa, But as regards 
the first, the duties of English royalty, when referred to a queen, 
do not interfere with, but are, on the contrary, subordinate to, 
the offices of the mother as head of the family. As regards 
the second, the fatal lack of maternal care that allowed the mis- 
education and non-education of her beautiful, unhappy daugh- 
ter, Marie Antoinette, goes to prove the general truth of the 
assertion made above. 
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Mrs. Reeves’ personal appearance was in keeping with her 
character. A working woman, she was invested with native 
dignity. Without beauty in the common acceptation, she always 
seemed beautiful, because the beautiful virtues of strength, 
steadfastness, courage, tenderness, emanated from her presence, 
Looking upon the transcript of her face, serene, kind, touched 
with the sadness of humanity, and with the compassion of the 
Son of man—and upon her hands, scarcely less significant 
than the face—soft, shapely, maternal hands, that brought 
gifts to men; whose touch conveyed healing, benignity, good- 
ness,—looking upon these, one is constrained to think, This 
was, of a truth, a chosen messenger, a servant obedient to 
the heavenly will. Humble as were the surroundings of her 
lot, lowly as was her spirit, intent upon tasks that were 
wrought in all humility, and that would often have been re- 
pugnant to an unconsecrated ambition, we can but say, looking 
backward from the closing of this life, 


“Thou to woman’s claim 
And man’s, didst join besides the angel’s grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame.” 


Not many are like her; yet some may approach to her 
semblance. Hence this example, though absent and voiceless, 
claims encouragement and opportunity for the woman of ex- 
cellence in whatever class or place she may stand, waiting for 
an open way; until ber province shall be enlarged, even as his 
whose consort she is; until in the world, as in the ideal Chureh, 
there shall be neither male nor female, save for the divine or- 
dering, in the mutual duties of the family,—but both shall be 
as one in the universal service of Him who has created all ex- 
istences to obey his will with ardor, and to live in the liberty 
of his love. 
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Arr. IV.—LIBERIA AT THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, 


Ir is the singular privilege of the present generation to live in 
the period of the centennial anniversaries of the two greatest 
events of modern times, namely, the discovery of America 
and the Declaration of American Independence. The man of 
sixty may live to celebrate, sixteen years hence, the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great achievement of the illustrious 
Italian. It is fit that the anniversaries of such remarkable 
epochs in the history of human progress should be separated 
by no wider interval. Next to the discovery of America must 
always be reckoned the recovery of America. It is a time for 
retrospection and reflection—for gratitude for the past, and 
lofty resolves for the future. 

The American Colonization Society, in its last Annual Re- 
port, (January, 1876,) says :— 


The American nation will celebrate this year the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its national independence. Among the 
leading events which have taken place during the present century 
there is none more illustrative of the spirit of American civiliza- 
tion than the organization of this society, and the establishment, 
under its auspices, of the Republic of Liberia. 


Christian philanthropy in the United States stretched its 
arm over the Atlantic and founded this Republic ; and it has 
never yet relaxed its interest in or its effort on behalf of this 
offspring of its benevolence. And when it is remembered 
that some of the men who laid the foundation of American 
greatness—who endured all the perils of the revolutionary 
period—the great and good of early American history, were 
ardent supporters of African colonization, giving to the 
cause the weight of their names and hallowing it with their 
latest blessing, it may not be unreasonable in us to presume 
that the readers of this Review, in the midst of their patriotic 
rejoicings, will not grudge the few minutes that they may be 
asked to give in glancing at the present condition and pros- 
pects of this offshoot from the great American Republic. 

The African continent is now giving up the secrets it has 
hitherto kept from the world, and is being opened to travel and 
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enterprise, to trade and colonization. Lieutenant Cameron 
has just performed the astounding feat of walking across the 
continent. The white man’s foot having now been planted in 
Central Africa with a firmer tread than ever before, European 
nations are determining to follow with their enterprise and 
trade, their benevolence and science, in the wake of their 
courageous explorers. Under these circumstances the Re- 
public of Liberia, occupying so prominent a part of West Af- 
rica, even if it has no political significance, cannot be regarded 
with indifference on account of its geographical and relative 
importance on the borders of this immense country. 

The colony of Liberia was established in 1822 by Negro 
emigrants from the United States, and it became an independ- 
ent Republic in 1847. So far as the motives which led the 
immigrants to seek an asylum on these shores were concerned, 
the origin of the colony was similar to that of the American 
Republic. The people who founded it were refugees from op- 
pression. But there the similarity ends. The African Re- 
public has not been so fortunate as its great western model in 
the character and class of people upon whom the task of build- 
ing it up has devolved. 

We can trace the present greatness of the United States to 
the character of the men who, driven by religious persecution 
from different parts of Europe, sought a home in the western 
hemisphere, and laid the foundation of that Republic. And 
we can trace the present condition of Liberia, apparently par- 
alyzed on the margin of a continent, to the antecedent disad- 
vantages of those who, without training, culture, or experience, 
fled hither from physical, mental, and political degradation. 
Happy was the American nation in the circumstances of its 
birth—in the elements that nurtured its infancy !—fortunate 
in the character of the germ which was planted on its shores ! 
Not so Liberia. 

Far more fortunate, however, was this new Republic in the 
character of her early settlers than in that of the accessions she 
has been receiving in later years. During the last ten or fif- 
teen years poverty and ignorance have been the capital which, 
as a general thing, the immigrants have imported to these 

hores. 

Just at this moment, in the United States, Negroes in com- 
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fortable circumstances do not feel the need of leaving the land 
of their birth for the coast of Africa. The class who are seek- 
ing and receiving the patronage of the American Colonization 
Society, as far as it is able to extend it, are persons who, with 
some exceptions, but still for the most part as a rule, are hard 
pressed by straitened circumstances, and who imagine that 
they will be able to make a somewhat easy living in Liberia. 
In the Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 
quoted above, specimens are given “from numerous sponta- 
neous applications ” received by the society for aid to emigrate 
to Liberia. The following is one :— 


CoLumBus, Miss., November 18, 1875. 
Dear Sir: In writing you these few lines I feel much depressed 
in spirit. The mass of colored people in this vicinity have almost 
unanimously concluded to emigrate to Liberia. We appeal to 
you, now, for information and assistance. As a class, we are poor 
and destitute of means, As we learn that the vessel is to go over 
next May, we would be glad if you could arrange it so some of 
us could leave at that time. No one but a colored man can re- 
alize the circumstances by which we, as a race, are surrounded. 
If you can do any thing for us, do, for God’s sake, help us. We 
are here houseless, moneyless, friendless, and less every thing else 

that pertains to happiness. Help us if you can. 
Yours, ete., W. J. Mircwet. 


Now we know that it is the good fortune of comparatively 
few in any country to lift themselves above very narrow cir- 
cumstances, and that men as destitute as the Mississippi appli- 
cants so pathetically describe themselves to be have emigrated 
from Ireland and various parts of Germany to the United 
States, and have become useful and prosperous citizens. But 
the circumstances of the two countries are entirely different. In 
the United States there are numerous employers and directors 
of Jabor to take up this influx of physical power and give it 
employment. In Liberia there is no lack of the lower kinds of 
unskilled labor supplied by the numerous aborigines who 
throng the settlements. The immigrant who comes from 
America is at once made a proprietor. He has land given to 
him by law. But having no capital to employ Jabor, he must 
enter single-handed upon the work of subduing the forest, and 
with all the effort he may put forth, it is with the utmost 
ditticulty that he ever rises above a hand-to-mouth existence. 
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Hence very often men owning their twenty-five acres of land, 
pressed by their necessities, prefer to leave it a wilderness and 
go to the arduous and, for new-comers, perilous labor of shin- 
gle and lumber getting, or enter the employ of men who may 
be able to keep them from starving, but hardly able to give 
them a start toward self-support on their own lands. 

Inferior also in educational training to the peasants, vine- 
dressers, tradesmen, mechanics, and common laborers who go 
from Germany to the United States, and soon better their 
condition and prospects, the negro immigrant coming to this 
country in his poverty can do nothing but swell the indigence 
and incompetence which already hamper the progress of the 
nation. Such persons driven to Liberia by the want of sub- 
sistence, that subsistence is all they will care to seek or find in 
Liberia. Thus we get among us a permanent pauper class. 

When, therefore, our friends in America, and others not 
friends, lay it to the charge of Liberia as a discredit that she 
does so little to support her religious and educational institu- 
tions, we may reply that this discreditable state of things may 
be largely attributed to the fact that the accessions to our 
civilized population, while they add to the poverty of the 
country, bardly increase its intelligence or political capital. 
And while it is a fact that much more might be done by Li- 
berians than is being done in the matter of self-support and 
aggressive work, still, under the circumstances, it will be seen 
how difficult it must be for any community to get beyond 
what must on the whole be described as a pauperized condi- 
tion. In endeavoring to grapple with the great work that lies 
before us we are often like men that “hew down oaks with 
rushes.” 

Nevertheless, taking a view of the present condition of Li- 
beria physically speaking, we must admit that our facilities 
of territory and population—the natural facilities of the coun- 
try —are unsurpassed, and furnish the basis for unlimited 


progress. ji 

Our territury extends along the coast for six hundred miles, 
embracing the most prolific lands, and containing a population 
consisting of the most interesting tribes of the West Coast. 
The north-western portion of our territory is inhabited by the 
Vey tribe, noted for their intelligence and invention of the 
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syllabic alphabet, in which books have been printed in Europe, 
and which is taught in indigenous schools throughout the Vey 
country. In the central portions of the republic we have the 
Pesseh and Golah tribes, who are the peasantry of the country, 
affording an inexhaustible supply of agricultural laborers, and 
the Bassa tribe, who are the great producers of palm oil, which 
is so important an item in West African commerce. Next to 
these in our south-eastern regions are the Kroomen, who are 
the sailors of the coast, furnishing hands to all steamers and 
trading vessels, and laborers to the multitudinous factories in 
the great oil rivers. With these may be numbered the Gre- 
boes, who, owing to the faithful labors of the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal missions, have received a degree of enlightenment 
superior to all the Liberian aborigines, and having recently, on 
account of alleged grievances, formed themselves into a con- 
federacy for offensive and defensive purposes, subjected the 
republic to no small inconvenience. All along our eastern 
frontiers we have the numerous Mandingoes, who are Moham- 
medans, and who are also the merchants, travelers, and educa- 
tionists of the interior. 

With such an extent of territory, and such a population, all 
anxious to form a part of the Republic, some of whom are su- 
perior to many of the Liberians in energy, in skill, and in ca- 
pacity for improvement—if the Liberian government were less 
inert in developing the material resources of the country, and 
more disposed to avail itself of the political capital within its 
reach, the Republic might long since have risen to real inde- 
pendence and prosperity. In point of revenue, of political and 
commercial importance, of influence in the interior, no civil- 
ized government on the coast would have surpassed it. But 
there have been drawbacks. 

The first we shall mention, already more than anticipated, 
has arisen from the unprepared condition of the persons who 
have, as a general thing, been sent to this country, and their 
consequent inadequate conception of their position and work 
on this continent. We notice that there exists at the present 
moment, among leading colonizationists in the United States, a 
diversity of opinion as to the character and probable useful- 
ness of the emigrants now sent to Liberia. The New York 
State Colonization Society has for several years suspended all 
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active participation in the sending of emigrants to this country, 
preferring to devote its attention mainly to educational work 
among those already sent out. 

A writer in the “ African Repository ” for June, 1874, speak- 
ing of the emigrants sent to Liberia, says: “ Their Christian 
inanhood is largely effective in molding the manners and shap- 
ing the destiny of the natives of Africa.” 

General Phelps, of Vermont, however, shows a clearer in- 
sight into and a deeper acquaintance with human nature and 
the facts of history when he says in the “ Repository” for 
October, 1874 :— 


We Americans, who have violated every one of the ten com- 
mandments, and every precept of Christ against the person of the 
Negro, ought to be the very last people to set up as his religious 
and moral instructors. The impressive, solemn, yet elevating in- 
fluences of nature in the solitude of African forests, would be a far 
safer, more invigorating, and ennobling teacher. Nothing great 
or worthy can ever be done by the oppressed spirit of a man or a 
race that is cowed by another man or race, as the Negro ever must 
be in America. 


It will not be denied by any thinking man, that while the 
Negro in his American exile has gained a knowledge of the 
Christian religion and many of the elements of European civ- 
ilization, he has sustained some important losses ; and, so far 
as his work in Africa is concerned, his attainments abroad will 
be at times a serious barrier to his usefulness. In order to 
become an effective worker among his people he will have to 
unlearn a great many things which he now regards as indis- 
pensable to progress. 

In the first place, he will have to learn that the Anglo- 
Saxon race, either in their physical character or in their polit- 
ical methods, are not the ultimate standard of human devel- 
opment. The Negro who comes to Africa from the United 
States, however unadulterated his blood or unmixed his de- 
scent, comes imbued with the notion—and how can he help it 
—that not only the Anglo-Saxon race, but the American branch 
of it, is the unexceptionable standard and guide of humanity 
in social and political no less than in religious matters. When 
he arrives home, therefore, and sees his own people in their 
primitive condition, but with a natural basis of successful 
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growth, contrasting their condition with what he left behind 
him in America, he conceives a feeling of distance, if not of 
aversion, and determines in his mind that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, this whole thing must be set right. Entirely unac- 
quainted with the customs of races not Anglo-Saxon, altogether 
innocent as to his knowledge of what the laws of climate re- 
quire, he indulges in unnecessary lament at what he considers 
the degenerate condition of his people, forming his opinions 
not from their lack of inteiligence or manhood, but from their 
mode of life, their dress, their houses, and their speech, which 
he does not understand. He concludes that all these things 
are the result of the absence of Christianity, and of the lack of 
those appliances of civilization which he saw in America. He 
looks upon them as the evidence not only of the deterioration 
of his people, but of an almost hopeless degradation. He, 
therefore, sets himself to the accomplishment of an impossible 
task, undesirable if it were possible, to turn the African into an 
American, and into such an American as he takes himself to 
be. Looking upon himself as a teacher and missionary not 
only of religion, but of social and domestic customs, he aims 
at once at uprooting every thing un-American. And in con- 
trast with what he regards as the causes of the wide-spread 
degradation of his people wherever he looks, he attaches an 
exaggerated importance to things American. And until very 
lately those persons were supposed to show to most advantage, 
and to be better fitted for the iconoclastic and reconstructive 
work, who could claim blood relationship with the dominant, or 
even with the aboriginal, race in America. 

Now all these things are very natural with a people who 
have been for centuries in bondage to a foreign race, and 
shut out from all means of information. It requires time and 
numerous influences to rid them of these feelings, and very 
often death is the only effective reformer. The generation 
who lived in exile must pass away as the Egyptianized Israel. 
ites, unfitted for the work of building up an independent State, 
perished in the wilderness, and their children, though them- 
selves almost fatally tainted, entered upon the inheritance. 

But there are large numbers of Negro youth now getting 
trained in institutions of learning in the United States whose 
hearts are this moment yearning for their fatherland, and 
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many will no doubt find their way hither. It is of the utmost 
importance that they should understand what their position 
and duties must be here. They are of a race distinct from that 
of their masters and teachers, among whom they were born 
and brought up. America to them is a land of exile. In 
coming to Africa they will not be expatriating themselves, as 
some have so thoughtlessly alleged. Expatriation is from the 
fatherland alone. No length of residence in America will 
make them any thing else but Africans, with the instincts, 
though considerably impaired, of Africans, and with a specific 
part to perform in the work of human progress. 

As a parasite upon the white man, the Negro, whether in 
America or in Africa, will accomplish nothing, and the work 
of civilization will be retarded. As a separate growth on its 
native soil, feeding upon the pure air of heaven in a region 
free from overshadowing forests, he will thrive and become 
reproductive; or, laying aside crude attempt at metaphor, the 
negro grown up into Christian manhood upon the basis of his 
own idiosyncracies will not only do his work, but have lessons 
to impart as well as to receive. 

If it is expected, then, that a wholesome influence shall come 
over into this country from the institutions now devoting 
themselves to the training of blacks in the United States, it is 
important that these subjects should not be overlooked. 

This great continent is to be regenerated, and to present to 
the world a new and important phase of civilization not yet 
dreamed of in the philosophy of the most advanced philan- 
thropist, and not yet included in their most comprehensive 
humanitarian measures. We believe this is the opinion held 
by the most intelligent and thoughtful Christians. We are 
especially anxious, therefore, that the attention of young Negro 
students in America, who propose to devote themselves to work 
in Africa, and of their teachers, should be drawn to the specific 
work of the race. 

Until recently the generality of Christians, taking the broad 
view of the unity of the human race, inferred from the apostle’s 
declaration that “God hath made of one blood all nations,” 
did not consider that any specific preparation was necessary for 
successful dealing with the different races. They did not take 
in the last part of the passage just quoted, that God, while he 
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has made of one blood all nations, hath also “appointed the 
bounds of their habitation,” and that within those “ bounds ” 
the protracted operation of physical and moral causes has not 
only given to each its peculiar and indelible physical type, 
but has also impressed upon each certain intellectual peculiari- 
ties which require to be carefully studied and understood in 
order to effective dealing with them. 

But juster views are now beginning to prevail. It is now 
seen that peculiarities of race cannot be ignored in dealing 
with a people in a primitive condition; that there are right 
and wrong ways of approaching a people ; that men in differ- 
ent mental states and in different physical surroundings should 
be approached in different ways; that regard must be had to 
the history and antecedents of a people ; that instruction should 
be conveyed in such a manner as to harmonize with their ideas 
and feelings in so far as those ideas and feelings are good and 
true; while at the same time it corrects judiciously, trans- 
forms, develops, and elevates them; and that prejudices must 
not be rudely assailed, but dealt with in a spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation. 

These, we say, are principles which are now, more than ever 
before, receiving the attention of the leaders in philanthropic 
enterprises. And in the case of the American Negroes who 
come to instruet their African brethren, these general consid- 
erations derive additional foree from the fact, that as they 
advance into the interior they will not meet a mere tabula 
vasa. They will be confronted by Mohammedan propagan- 
dists acquainted with the natural temperament, habits of 
thought, associations, and traditions of the people, with exten- 
sive experience in dealing with them, and whose unimpaired 
instincts and unaffected sympathies as Negroes qualify them to 
exert a wider and deeper influence than comparative strangers 
upon the vast area of heathendom. 

It is on grounds such as these that while we rejoice at the 
superior advantages which are now being enjoyed by African 
youth in America, and while we earnestly desire to see them 
well-trained and highly educated Christians, we are especially 
anxious that they should be deeply imbued with a sense of 
their responsibilities as Negroes, and that in coming to Africa 
they should do so with a high feeling of the true dignity of 
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theit future vocation, looking upon themselves as special in- 
struments charged with the improvement, not of a strange 
race, but of their own kith and kin, and that they should avail 
themselves of that peculiar rapport—that bond of sympathy 
with the natives—which the prompt and the constant recogni- 
tion of their near relationship, their common avigh and des- 
tiny, will afford. 

With such preparation, and imbued with such feelings, they 
will be able to perform effective work. They will not, as their 
predecessors on the ground have done for fifty years—and are 
still too much disposed to do—make a few settlements on the 
coast the principal scene of their activity ; but they will really 
shape the views of the petty tribes who linger in the swamps 
on the coast; they will penetrate the interior, and shed the 
light of Christianity, and awaken thought, in the towns of Bo- 
poro, Palaka, Musardu, and Kankan. They will find the source 
of the Niger, and, sailing down that marvelous stream, spread 
intelligence on both sides. The whole of Nigritia will resound 
with their teaching, and, within a comparatively brief period, 
there will be a real advance of civilization on this continent. 

But there is another drawback to our progress as a nation, 
and that lies in the weakness—not to say unsuitableness— 
of our Government. Although we are politically independ- 
ent of the United States, whence we sprang, we have really 
founded no efficient or solid government of our own. Every 
thing is stamped with the image and superscription of Amer- 
ica. The people still bear, and will likely bear for generations, 
the impress even of the localities in which, and of the oles 
of Americans by whom —to use their own very descriptive 
phrase—they were “raised.” Hence we sometimes see the 
sharpness of Yankeedom, the conservative pride of Maryland, 
the aristocratic mark of Virginia, the petulant and belligerent 
spirit of South Carolina; but to balance and regulate these we 
have not, unfortunately, in any appreciable degree, the Puri- 
tanism of Massachusetts or the Quakerism of Pennsylvania. 

Such a state of things, as we have already said, is not to be 
wondered at. It would be wonderful if, after passing through 
the crucible of American oppression—the hard discipline of 
centuries — American Negroes came out from their fnsion 
without change, retaining unimpaired the race peculiarities 
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and their African individuality. And it is not strange that in 
coming to this country and thrown among scenes where they 
believe every thing is to be changed, they should endeavor to 
reproduce every thing they saw in America, and should adopt, 
without hesitation or scruple as to their appropriateness, even 
the local peculiarities and sectional prejudices of the regions 
whence they emigrated—reproducing the very blunders of their 
teachers as flowers to adorn their political garden, and plant- 
ing them often in the wrong places. 

True, then, to our antecedent experiences, we have adopted 
a republican form of government. We have two political par- 
ties. At each general election, which takes place every two 
years, of course one party is left out of power. The successful 
party with the two years’ lease of power suspended in terrorem 
over it repeats the tactics practiced every-where under such 
circumstances. It spends most of its time and energy in en- 
deavoring to keep itself in office. Instead of looking at the 
exigencies of the country—at what the law is or ought to be— 
the Government is reduced to the necessity of contriving, ma- 
neuvering, and intriguing in order to acquire or retain influ- 
ence. Thus a great deal of valuable time is wasted, and many 
important national interests neglected or sacrificed, not merely 
to secure the ascendency of party, but to protract by re-election 
the brief tenure of office allotted to the Chief Magistrate by the 
Constitution. 

We have also a foreign national debt. In 1871 agents of 
the Liberian Government appeared in the British market and 
secured a national loan of five hundred thousand dollars. Had 
the Government possessed strength, or the administration 
greater permanence, that amount of money would have been 
ot untold advantage to the country; but it was frittered away 
by the administration which came into possession of the money 
to suit the administrative exigencies and expediencies of the 
moment, leaving no trace of its presence in the country except 
the lamentable results of the disastrous party squabbles and 
the dark and scandalous conspiracies of which it was made the 
occasion, 

The negotiation of that loan, which was an important step 
in the history of the country, was due to the foresight, energy, 
and activity of David Chinery, Esq., the late Consul General 
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and Chargé d’ Affaires of the Republic of Liberia in London. 
It was the first time that Liberia had appeared as a borrower of 
money on the faith and credit of the nation ; and in that impor- 
tant transaction she dealt not with irresponsible speculators, as 
it has been alleged, but with capitalists who, from interest in 
the experiment of conducting a civilized and Christian nation 
of Africans on this coast, advanced their money and became the 
creditors of the Republic, thus identifying their interests to a 
certain extent with those of the infant State. And from our 
-personal knowledge of the bondholders, we are quite sure that 
in advancing their money they did not stipulate for any contin- 
gent profit in addition to the interest on their money and the 
development of the resources of a new and promising country. 
And, although they have thus far failed to get their interest as it 
has become due, they exercise remarkable patience with Liberia, 
and still have unbounded confidence in Mr. Chinery, showing 
that in the whole affair they have not felt themselves deluded 
by any implied or express inisrepresentation on his part. 

If the proceeds of the loan had been faithfully applied to 
the improvement of this valuable country—the construction 
of roads, the stipending of powerful chiefs, the payment of 
sufficient remuneration to honest and competent officials—the 
money would not only have produced an ample return, but 
would have made another and larger loan absolutely necessary, 
and the bondhoiders, having their confidence increased instead 
of impaired in the integrity of the Liberian Government, would 
have been ready to assist the Republic in the negotiation of 
another and, it may be, a larger loan to carry forward still 
greater improvements. But, managed under the influence of 
no clear or comprehensive principle, the loan has left us in a 
worse condition than before. And the feeling is increasing 
among all classes of the people that the work before this nation 
yet to be accomplished for education—for the aborigines—for 
the interior makes it absolutely necessary, notwithstanding all 
that has happened, that great effort should be made to secure 
the importation of foreign capital into the country. 

The policy of prohibiting foreigners from owning real estate 
is becoming less and less popular, and the desire for the in- 
troduction of foreign capital in some form found expression 
in two enactments by the Legislature during its last session, 
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1875-76. One was the extension of greater privileges to for- 
eigners in the matter of leases, and the other was a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, omitting the clause which 
restricts citizenship to persons of African descent. 

So far as we can now see, it appears to us that the law 
enabling foreigners to hold real estate under extensive leases 
will be practically nugatory. Here and there an individual 
“adventurer ”’—to use the blunt phrase of the law—may avail 
himself of the privilege, but it may be doubted whether there 
will be, in view of all things, any very widespread application 
of foreign capital and energy to the resources of the country 
until the working of the Government and the general conduct 
of the institutions are so patently and reliably improved, as to 
afford to foreigners a guarantee of permanence and protection 
in their operations. 

On the question of the constitutional amendment there is a 
diversity of opinion among the peuple; but, as far as we can 
gather, the prevailing feeling is one of opposition to the meas- 
ure. It is contended by the supporters of the innovation that 
the only feasible method of importing European skill, interest, 
and activity into the country on any thing like an extensive 
and useful scale is hy removing from the fundamental law of 
the land all invidious distinctions founded upon race or color. 
On the other hand it is argued that such unrestricted admission 
of foreigners into the political and social arrangements of the 
country would be a virtual surrender of all that has been 
striven for thus far in upholding the Republic; that that inde- 
pendence and that integrity of Liberia as a Negro State, which 
it is their wish to see perpetuated, will not only be seriously 
jeopardized, but destroyed. And we must confess that we 
cannot see how our legislators can introduce foreign capital, 
intelligence, and enterprise into the country, under any cir- 
cumstances or on any condition, without incurring the serious 
risk of imperiling, or at least compromising, the independence 
of the nation by the almost inevitable interference of foreigners 
in our domestic affairs. 

Under these circumstances, with a want of capital, intelli- 
gence, and energy staring us in the face, he would be a bold 
prophet who would venture to predict the ultimate success of 
Liberia. What, however, may be safely affirmed about Libe- 
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ria is, that her material capabilities, under the encouragement 
of judicious, patriotic, and honest administration, would soon 
free the Government, even without the introduction of foreign 
capital, from its chronic embarrassment, and keep the treasury 
supplied with far larger and surer resources than it has ever 
yet been able to command. There are Liberians of education, 
intelligence, and public spirit who feel the necessity of reform, 
but they are unfortunately few—daily, however, increasing in 
number; and before long the man may be placed at the head 
of affairs who not only possesses the requisite knowledge, cour- 
age, and energy to grapple with the evils, but who can bring to 
his support in the administration of the Government men of 
similar spirit. 

A third source of weakness in Liberia, of which its most 
partial sympathizers can never deny the existence or disguise 
the importance, and which we should be glad if we could at- 
tribute to exceptional or other permanent causes, is the con- 
stant diminution and degeneracy of the population, both abo- 
riginal and colonial. It is notorious that every town and vil- 
lage in Liberia is constantly dwindling in population, except 
the new settlements, which are kept up by accessions every 
year from the United States. In some towns which, not many 
years ago, were in a flourishing condition—notably Careys- 
burgh, Harrisburgh, and Millsburgh—the desolation is painful. 
The only memorial of what twenty or thirty years ago was a 
prosperous settlement is now a crowded burial ground, or what 
would be a crowded burial ground if the heavy rains and 
the rapid growth of weeds did not obliterate all traces of 
the final resting places of those who were not long since the 
busy and hopeful workers in those almost deserted localities. 
The few survivors are spiritless and inactive, unable apparently 
to extract from a most generous soil the means to keep life in 
their worn and feeble bodies. Having scarcely any neighbors 
to compete with, the least industry seems to them tedious and 
superfluous. And, indeed, throughout the Republic, such is 
the sparseness of population in all the settlements that it 
seems impossible to excite that energy among the people which 
in all countries is due largely to the competition of numbers. 
The decrease and deterioration of population on this coast are 
owing to natural and insuperable causes, which science, inge- 
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nuity, and money may modify, but can never wholly eradicate. 
Residence in the dry and elevated regions of the interior is the 
only remedy for this element in the deficiency of Liberia, and 
the only means practically within the power of the Govern- 
ment for increasing and preserving its population. 





Arr. V.—THE FREEDMEN. 


Reports of Freedmen’s Bureau. Reports of Commissioner of Education, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875. Reportso American Missionary Association. History of Amer- 
can Missionary Association. Reports of the Presbyterian Committee of Missions 
for Freedmen. Reports of American Baptist Home Mission Society. Reports of 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A GIANT wrong. A pigmy reparation. Two hundred and 

forty years of oppression and injustice toward God’s poor. 

Fifteen years of prayers and money-giving for them. These 

tifteen years of humanity toward them are to the term of their 

bondage as one tosixteen. In time, one sixteenth; in amount, 
probably, not one sixteen thousandth. The compensation be- 
gan to be made on the spot where the first slave ship entered 
the line of this continent. How strangely and widely con- 
trasted the two events! The one, a system of wrongs, which, 
growing worse and worse by its inherent viciousness, continued 
for two and a half centuries, filling the fairest land of earth 
with avenging curses, and sending to Heaven the cries of mill- 
ions of oppressed ones, until it culminated in a great civil war, 
which swept into its bloody vortex a million of men and more 
than five billions of dollars—the wealth piled up by centuries 
of unpaid labor. Look at the other. Mercy, in strictest line 
with the undoing of heavy burdens and the freeing of the op- 
pressed, which Jesus came to do. Mercy, which should gather 
its inspiration and momentum from earth and heaven, and 
continue its benefactions until the compensation should equal 
the injury entailed; until all the resulting burdens of slavery 
are lifted from many hearts; until ignorance and debasement 
are displaced by culture; until vice and woe are supplanted 
by virtue and joy; until color-caste is stamped out, and the 

Freedman is as really free as the freest and the whitest. Self- 

ishness and cupidity are the inspiration of the former system. 
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The latter is born of the purest benevolence. One is naked 
oppression. Uplifting the fallen and relieving the oppressed 
is the other. Of the one, we have read, in black letter, be- 
tween shaded borders. We read of the other in illuminated 
letter, made radiant by the light of heaven. 

To the American Missionary Association, then representing, 
and sustained by, nearly all the religious denominations, belongs 
the high honor of opening the first schools for the Freedmen. 
This occurred near Fortress Monroe, in Virginia. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, Rev. Mr. Lockwood, a missionary of the Association, 
visited that part of Virginia to make investigations as to the 
condition of the Freedmen. They were there in large numbers 
—refugees from slavery—* contrabands,” as Ben. Butler after- 
ward happily designated them. He found the colored people 
assembled for prayer. They had been praying, and not in 
vain, when the skies above them were darker. Their sublime 
faith had never faltered. Their faith was now wonderfully 
quickened by rifts in the clouds, betokening the coming de- 
liverance. It had been a long, weary night; but the morning 
approached. Mr. Lockwood’s coming was accepted as the 
special answer to their prayers. Two weeks later, namely, 
September 17, 1861, the first day-school for Freedmen was 
opened. This was the dim dawn of what was soon to become 
bright noon. The teacher of that first school was Mrs. Mary 
S. Peake, the daughter of a colored woman and of an English- 
man of rank and culture. That was the beginning—the 
acorn of this movement—which has become a sturdy oak for 
strength, and a pomegranate for the abundance of its fruit. 

The projectors of this movement were those who were sus- 
taining the American Missionary Association. Who were 
they? This Association was formed by a union of several 
religious denominations, including the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which, as late as 1866, had had a representation in its 
direction, had contributed largely to its funds, and had far- 
nished many teachers for the Freedmen’s schools. In a con- 
vention of ministers and laymen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 7th and 8th, 1866, 
this subject was carefully and thoroughly considered, especially 
the relation of this Church to voluntary and undenominational 
organizations for assisting the Freedmen. Out of that con- 
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vention came the organization of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In considering the sub- 
ject pro and con, it was shown that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church informally, and by the action of members and ministers 
co-operating with union and undenominational Freedmen As- 
sociations, the. American Missionary Association included, had 
been actively interested in the work for the Freedmen, as they 
had in the work of the Christian Commission. A few facts 
may be quoted from the proceedings of that convention in sup- 
port of this view. It was stated, “Our Church has aided the 
efforts of the undenominational Freedmen’s Aid Commissions 
of the country from their organization.” 

A paper was read at that convention by Rev. J. M. Walden, 
D.D., who had been officially connected with the “ Western 
and North-western Freedmen’s Aid Commission.” A few ex- 
tracts are made :— 


The membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been 
aiding these societies in prosecuting their work. . . . After efforts 
extending through the past two years and a half, the several un- 
denominational societies have united in a National Commission, 
having its branches in the East and West. (And yet, already, 
several Churches had then organized, or were organizing, distinct 
Church Freedmen’s Associations.) The Umited Presbyterians 
United Brethren, Friends, Old School Presbyterians, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, and Protestant Episcopal Churches, have organized 
societies within themselves, leaving the New School Presbyterian, 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the only Churches of any size 
which have continued their co-operation without division, with 
the Commission. ... A large per cent. of the home collections (for 
Freedmen) came from the Methodist Episcopal Churches and peo- 
ple. During tie first year about one hundred thousand dollars in 
cash have been collected in the West. I think I am safe in saying 
that not less than fifty per cent. of the whole amount has come 
from the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


While there were reasons existing at the time for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to participate, if practicable, in so 
grand and catholic a work as those commissions, to have ear- 
lier turned away the Methodist Episcopal Church from sus- 
taining them would leave them, it was thought, practically 
without support. When the Methodist Episcopal Church or- 
ganized its Freedmen’s Aid Society it did so leave them, and 
they languished and died. No one denomination of Christians, 
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then, can claim precedence over the others as having been first 
in the field, for all were unitedly engaged in it through the 
American Missionary and other associations. I propose to 
review the facts as to the Congregational, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Methodist Churches, While other Churches have not 
been idle, as the Friends, United Presbyterians, United Breth- 
ren, and Protestant Episcopal, yet their work has been on a 
less scale than that of the Churches before named, and it - 
has not been equally convenient to obtain their statistics. In 
distinctive operations, as a Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was later in beginning than some others; yet in zeal, 
and in the wonderful results of their efforts, they are not a whit 
behind the chiefest. . 

The American Missionary Association was formed in 1846, 
when slavery was in its full tide of power and progress. Its 
home department was conducted with a special view to preach- 
ing the Gospel, free from all complicity with slavery and caste. 
It claims the high distinction of beginning the first decided 
efforts on slave soil, and while slavery was in full feather, for 
the education and religious instruction of the people of the 
South on an avowedly antislavery basis. With certain modi- 
fications and restrictions this claim, as to modern efforts in 
that line, is admitted. But it would be historically untrue to 
admit the claim without any restriction. Down to 1824, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had been doing such work, more 
or less, through all the South. Records can be produced from 
- various places in the South, down to that time, showing that 
Church discipline was faithfully administered upon slaveholders 
who were such for gain or for oppression. This was true both 
as to private members and ministers. For many of the earlier 
years of the Republic, the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
an antislavery Church, as bearing an unequivocal testimony 
against slavery, operated in every slave State. Since 1844, in 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and Mis- 
souri, the Methodist Episcopal Church has existed and oper- 
ated as an antislavery Church. So much as this should be 
said in vindication of the truth of history. 

In 1848 John G. Fee, a Kentuckian, whose father, a slave- 
holder, disinherited him for his pronounced antislavery views, 
organized a Church in Berea, Kentucky, under the auspices of 
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the American Missionary Association. From this beginning 
Berea College dates its existence. In 1851 and 1852 mission- 
aries employed by this Association planted Churches in North 
Carolina and in Kansas. In 1859, with the raid of John 
Brown upon Harper’s Ferry, a panic seized the South, under 
which these missionaries were expelled from North Carolina 
and Kentucky. The Association resumed its work on southern 
soil, as we have seen, in 1861, by organizing schools in Eastern 
Virginia to educate the Freedmen. That small beginning has 
been steadily followed up with growing numbers and success. 
In 1862 educational and religious efforts were extended at 
Hampton and vicinity. Large quantities of clothing were also 
distributed. A school was opened at Norfolk, two at Newport 
News, and others at Port Royal Islands. In May, 1862, a 
colored mission was begun at Washington City. During this 
year a colored school was commenced at Cairo, Illinois, where, 
since the opening of the Mississippi River, the colored people 
had begun to gather. 

With the emancipation, in 1863, the work was much extended. 
Hundreds of intelligent Christian men and women volunteered 
as teachers and missionaries. These were from all the Churches. 
Among the first who went were Methodist teachers sent by 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Walden. The Methodist preachers were early 
upon the ground. The enthusiasm awakened in the North, in 
behalf of the late slaves, was intense. It was scarcely less than 
that by which, at an earlier date, the Union armies were rein- 
forced, and the coffers and agencies of the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions were replenished. Various Churches caught 
the inspiration, and began operations among the Freedmen 
through undenominational organizations. The work of the 
American Missionary Association was rapidly and widely ex- 
tended. The school of 1862, at Norfolk, had very great en- 
largement. Twelve hundred attended the day sessions. Eight 
hundred were present at the night sessions, of whom fully one 
half were adults. Fifteen hundred were in the Sabbath-school, 
of whom five hundred were adults. With the fall of Vicks- 
burgh, July 4, 1863, missionary and educational movements 
were begun in Kentucky and Tennessee, in President Island, 
and in Camp Fisk and Shiloh. In 1864 the Association em- 
ployed two hundred and fifty missionaries and teachers, these 
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being one hundred and sixty-seven more than were employed 
in 1863, an increase of three hundred per cent. In 1865 a na- 
tional council of Congregational Churches was held in Boston. 
They recommended the Churches to raise a quarter of a miilion 
of dollars in behalf of efforts for the Freedmen. They also 
designated the American Missionary Association as the ongani- 
zation providentially fitted for that work. This designation 
greatly increased educational and missionary labor among the 
Freedmen. It also made the American Missionary Associa- 
tion more distinctively an exponent of the Congregational 
Church, and less a non-denominational and union organization. 
The Presbyterian and other Churches soon after this organized 
their own Freedmen’s Aid Societies. The number of teachers 
sent out by the American Missionary Association this year 
was three hundred and thirty, an increase of thirty-five per 
cent. In 1867 five hundred and twenty-eight teachers were 
employed, an increase of sixty per cent. 

The bloody and terrifying tactics of the Ku Klux Klans, in 
1868, much impeded the Freedmen educational movement, 
rendering it both difficult and dangerous. It will never be 
fully known in time through what embarrassment and suffer- 
ing the work was maintained by the teachers in the field. 
They were proscribed, insulted, mobbed, and, in some instances, 
killed ; yet the missionaries and teachers would not leave their 
posts. Their numbers exceeded those of any former year. 
But persecution, while it retarded, did not permanently injure 
the work. It was rather strengthened and consolidated than 
weakened, Churches and school buildings were burned, but 
others took their places. Striking instances are recorded. 
The following is authentic: Some school and church buildings 
had been burned in West Tennessee. They were rebuilt, and 
then again burned. Rev. Dr. Rust, Secretary of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and Rev. E. P. Smith, of the American 
Missionary Association, went down together to see what could 
be done. They found the embers of the burning buildings 
still smoking. The teachers had gathered the pupils into a 
grove, and were teaching them there. The Ku Klux threat- 
ened to burn the grove if they did not desist from teaching 
the negroes and leave the country. The noble answer of 
these heroines deserves to be graven with lead in the rock. It 
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was this: “ You have burned our school-houses and churches, 
and now you threaten to burn up the grove if we do not leave. 
We will not leave until you burn the ground under our feet.” 
Such courage and constancy could not fail to win. The schools 
have been maintained until.even Ku Klux infernalism has 
been forced to retire vanquished. The work assumed perma- 
nent character, crystallizing into higher institutions of learn- 
ing, graded schools, normal schools, colleges, incipient univer- 
sities, and theological classes. 

The design of the American Missionary Association is, to 
plant a school of high grade in each principal city or center of 
population in the South, and one college or university in each 
of the large Southern States. This is, certainly, a most benev- 
olent and worthy object; it is founded in the most intelligent 
philanthropy. This design has a fair prospect of being real- 
ized. The following statistics are in this line: Schools, 32; 
pupils, 7,209. Details as follows: Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
243 pupils; Berea College, Kentucky, 271; Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 226; Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
236; Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., 247; Tougaloo Uni- 
versity, Tougaloo, Miss., 217; Straight University, New Or- 
leans, La., 180; total, 1,620. These colleges have boarding 
facilities for 880 pupils. The total population in the States 
here named is seven and a half millions, of which 2,886,445 
are colored. Institutions of lower grade, seventeen in number, 
are planted in North and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Texas. There are, also, eight common schools. 
The pupils in all these institutions are graded as follows, 
namely: Theological, 70; law, 17; collegiate, 60; collegiate 
preparatory, 191; normal, 1,354; grammar, 1,014; interme- 
diate, 1,554; primary, 3,033. This Association has already 
educated 64,000 Freedmen. It is believed that 60,000 Freed- 
men are annually instructed as the result of agencies set in 
motion by the American Missionary Association. 

In connection with these educational movements the Asso- 
ciation has contributed religious activities and appliances 
which have yielded encouraging results. Churches have been 
planted, souls have been saved, vice has been repressed, vir- 
tue has been exalted, church buildings have been erected. 
Associations have been organized in East Virginia, in Texas, 
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in Louisiana, in Tennessee, and in Georgia. The following re- 
sults in this line of labor are tabulated: Missionaries, 48 ; teach- 
ers, 150; matrons,9; in business departments, 15; total num- 
ber of workers in the field, 223 ; churches, 58; church members, 
4,222; Sabbath-school scholars, 7,981. The property created 
in the South by this organization must be considerable. It is 
to be regretted that its value is not stated. The endowment 
funds amount to $368,815, yielding an annual income of 
$9,861 09, or about two and a half per cent. The money ex- 
pended by the American Missionary Association for evangeliz- 
ing and educating the Freedmen amounts to some $3,000,000. 
Of this, probably $1,000,000 in money and clothing have been 
contributed from Great Britain. 

As the Congregationalists designated the American Mission- 
ary Association their agent in 1865, four years after the work 
among the Freedmen had been commenced by the Association, 
then receiving the co-operation of many, perhaps, most, of the 
denominations, their gross contributions to the cause must fall 
considerably below two millions of dollars. 

The Presbyterian Church has disbursed its charities to the 
Freedmen through the “ Presbyterian Committee of Missions 
for Freedmen.” This Church began its distinctive work among 
the Freedmen in 1865, To its general purposes all the Church 
boards contributed, as the Board of Publication, of Domestic 
Missions, and of Church Extension. The statistical tables show 
a regular increase of contributions, missionaries, colored labor- 
ers; of schools, churches, Sabbath-schools, and church edifices. 
From 1865 to 1870 the receipts of this organization averaged 
$27,000 per year, of which the colored Churches and schools con- 
tributed $6,000 per year. The expenditures averaged about 
$49,000 per year, entailing a heavy debt. The increase of con- 
tributing Churches during the first five years was fifty-seven 
per cent.; of missionaries, sixty-five per cent. ; of schools, one 
hundred and thirty-two per cent.; of pupils, one hundred and 
two per cent.; of Churches, ten hundred and fifty per cent.; of 
church edifices, one thousand per cent.; of communicants, nine 
hundred per cent. 

The object of the Presbyterian Freedmen Committee is to 
cultivate intelligence and piety among the Freedmen by plant- 
ing and maintaining among them the Church and school con- 
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jointly ; that is, carrying forward in the same place a church 
and a day-school. This specialty of parochial schools distin- 
guishes the Presbyterian movement from all others in the South, 
except that of the Roman Catholics. 

The contributions exceeded in 1870 the average of those of 
the preceding five years forty per cent. In 1871 the increase 
was, of Churches, forty per cent. ; of members, forty-six per cent. ; 
of Sabbath-schools, eight per cent. ; of Sabbath-school scholars, 
eight per cent. ; of schools, a decrease of seventy per cent. is noted 
and of seventeen per cent. of pupils, showing that the increase 
of the missionary work proper, Churches and members, was 
greater than of the educational. But while the schools had 
numerically diminished, they had improved in grade; and pri- 
mary schools had given place to academies, institutes, semina- 
ries, and normal schools. A like gratifying increase is noted 
in succeeding years. Value of churches and school properties 
in 1872, $113,057; in 1873, $119,677 ; in 1874, $126,785; in 
1875, $128,845; in 1876, $134,810. The aggregate increase 
in Church members is 2,264, or about thirty per cent. The pres- 
ent statistics are: Churches, 128; members, 9,952; Sabbath- 
schools, 107; Sabbath-school scholars, 7,009; day-schools, 39 ; 
teachers in day-schools, 65; scholars, 3,776. These schools are 
strictly parochial. Besides these there are five higher schools, 


namely :— 





Ass’t. Value of 

Prof’s. Prof’s, Pupils. Property. 
Biddle Memorial Institute, Charlotte, N. 0........ 3 3 124 $17,000 
Scotia Seminary for Colored Girls, Concord, N. C.... . ‘ 105 2,500 
Wallingford Academy, Charleston, 8. C...........- 1 . 261 13,450 
Mainerd School, Chester, 8. C ..........eeseeees 1 , 231 3,600 
Fairfield Normal School, Winnsborough, 8. C...... 1 : 184 3,500 
BON ini 90s «hws av 05.4000 s94anens odeivep . 905 $40,050 


The whole amount expended by the Presbyterian Church 
for the Freedmen in eleven years is $483,560 42, an average 
sum per year of $43,960 03. The Presbyterian Freedmen’s 
higher schools are in two States, having an area of 87,704 square 
miles, and a population of 1,776,967, of whom about one half, 
807.464, are colored. 

A little later to enter the field as a distinct organization, 
though, as we have seen, her members had been actively, liber- 
ally, and warmly identified with the work from the beginning— 
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Dr. Walden having sent out Methodists among the first Freed- 
men teachers commissioned—the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has displayed equal earnestness and persistence as her illus- 
trious colaborers. She has distanced them in the amount of her 
offerings to the cause, in the extent of her operations, and in 
the general results. To show this, however, it should be ob- 
served, that unlike the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
who tabulate all their Church and educational work in connec- 
tion with their respective Freedmen organizations, the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church operates 
only in the educational line, and records only educational ex- 
penditures and results. The Church Extension Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church does its own work-in its own line 
in the South among Freedmen and whites. The Annual Con- 
ferences carry forward missionary, evangelistic, and Church 
work in the South among white and colored. 

The Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has appropriated, for donationsand loans, in the Southern 
Conferences, not including Baltimore, Delaware, nor Wilming- 
ton, $354,082 09, so aiding 769 Churches, Rev. Dr. Kynett, 
Secretary of this Society, deems that two thirds of the money, 
and three fourths of the Churches, in the South are for the 
Freedmen. Thus, $229,388 07 have been applied for the 
Freedmen, assisting 577 of their Churches. The Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church has expended in the 
South since 1864 $1,696,142 76, an average annual sum of 
$154,194 79. Of this aggregate, $1,290,363 53 have been ex- 
pended for the benefit of Freedmen, an average annual sum of 
$107,530 28. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized August, 1866, and began its operations 
in the South in October of the same year. This organization 
has wrought for a single object, the relief and uplifting of the 
Freedmen through Christian education. It has sought this ob- 
ject, not so much by educating the Freedmen en masse, as by 
training teachers from among them who should in turn teach 
others of their own race. As self-help is the best help, the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society have been pursuing their benevolent 
object in the wisest way. 

The amount raised and expended by the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
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ciety is $582,006 90, an average sum per year of $64,666 30. 
This society early demonstrated the capacity of the colored 
people to acquire education. In the first three years of its ex- 
istence it had greatly contributed to the introduction of com- 
mon schools in the South, and had employed one hundred de- 
voted Christian teachers, who had earnestly and successfully 
wrought for the elevation of the Freedmen. Schools were 
located where they were most needed, and where it was deemed 
they would be most useful. Seven were opened in Tennessee, 
twenty in Georgia, five in Alabama, two in Kentucky, eight in 
Mississippi, one in North Carolina, nine in South Carolina, and 
three in Virginia; in all sixty. An orphans’ home was founded 
in Louisiana, where more than a hundred homeless, fatherless 
children had then been gathered and taught. Fifty-two 
teachers were employed the first year, seventy-two the second, 
and one hundred and five the third. Of enrolled scholars, the 
numbers were five thousand the first year, seven thousand the 
second year, and ten thousand the third. Normal schools had 
been established, and teachers had been trained. This has 
been a specialty from the beginning. At an early moment 
sites for colleges, and for training and theological schools, were 
selected and secured, and the schools projected. Experience 
has fully vindicated the wisdom of the selections made, the re- 
sult of one mind overlooking the whole field and establishing 
these centers of light and power where they would most surely 
fulfill all the mission designed by them. In this one particular, it 
is my deliberate judgment, there is ample compensation for all 
the money expended in the field by the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

To Rev. Dr. Rust, the devoted secretary of this society from 
the beginning, too much credit cannot be given. His wisdom, 
his experience as an educator, and his profound sympathy with 
this cause, have eminently fitted him for the successful service 
he has rendered. His official record is glorious. 

In 1872, after five years of effort, many school-houses and 
Churches had been assisted, the Church structures serving the 
double purpose of a place for divine worship and instruction: 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society had taught more than forty thou- 
sand pupils in the day-schools, and nearly as many in the Sun- 
day-schools; had led thousands of souls to Christ ; had trained 
hundreds for teaching, and scores for the ministry of the Gospel. 
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More than $300,000 had been expended for education among 
the Freedmen, of which $150,000 had been permanently and 
economically invested in school property. In 1873 it was 
shown that during the preceding six years an average of sixty 
Christian teachers had been sustained in the southern field, 
who had devoted themselves to the elevation of the Freedmen 
with singular zeal and earnestness. Forty common schools had 
been assisted, and fifteen higher institutions and colleges had 
been sustained, in which three thousand pupils had been taught. 
In 1874 fifty thousand pupils had been instructed, and many 
thousand were annually being taught by those trained in the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society’s normal and collegiate schools. The 
general review as the years go by shows grand achievements 
in the elevation of the race. Forty thousand children were 
taught during the year 1875 by those trained in the society’s 
schools. Marked progress of the pupils is noted in every 
branch of culture; progress also in the multiplication of Chris- 
tian and evangelistic agencies, and in the securing of perma- 
nent institutions, chartered and manned and effective, the ag- 
gregate value of which is, probably, a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Of the higher institutions of learning the following is 
the list :-— 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tennessee; Shaw University, 
Holly Springs, Miss.; Olaflin University and Baker Institute, Orange- 
burgh, S. C.; Clarke University and Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
New Orleans University and Thomson Biblical Institute, New Orleans, 
La.; Wiley University, Marshall, Texas; Haven Normal School, Waynes- 
borough, Ga.; Rust Biblical and Normal Institute, Huntsville, Ala. ; 
La Teche Seminary, Baldwin, La,; Bennett Seminary, Greensborough, 
N. C.; Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va.; Cookman Institute, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Centenary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md.; Or- 
phans’ Home, Baldwin, La. 

These institutions have twenty-six professors employed in 
giving instruction to probably fifteen hundred pupils. They 
are planted most centrally and advantageously for the work 
they have todo. They cover an area of 890,224 square miles, 
and they are planted in States having an aggregate population 
of nearly twelve millions, of whom four millions six hundred 
and thirty thousand are colored. Already these centers of 
learning and training are making visibie impress on the Freed- 
men, Progress is noted in every department. Improvement 
is recorded in “‘ manners, morals, science, character, and Chris- 
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tian attainments.” In their effect upon teaching and preach- 
ing these institutions are displaying their grandest usefulness. 
Only those who visit the South frequently, or who reside there, 
can fully appreciate these signs of promise. Their testimony 
is very clear and strong. 

The Freedmen’s work among the Baptists was carried on, 
prior to 1869, as an undistinguishable part of its regular home 
missions. That year it was assigned, separately, to a secretary, 
to be called the “ Education and Southern Department.” Dur- 
ing the year previous to that, the Baptists were much divided, 
and less than 5,500 had been received for the schools that year. 
During the next four years the receipts were: In 1870, 
$37,007 ; 1871, $55,993 ; 1872, $49,260; 1873, $57,400 ; total, 
$199,660. An average of $49,915 a year. In addition to this, 
about $100,000 went to this school work during the same pe- 
riod, (such as Freedinen Bureau grants, ete., through influences 
brought to bear by the society.) This latter sum did not pass 
through its treasury; but adding this, it makes an average 
of $75,000 a year, or $300,000 which went to the Freedmen 
school work during the four years named. In 1874, $77,063 ; 
1875, $68,769 47; 1876, $70,981; total, $216,813 47. If to 
this sum be added what has been done among the Freedmen 
through the Church Edifice Funds, and by tne purely mission- 
ary and refigious donations bestowed before and during the 
term designated, say $200,000, the aggregate expended for the 
Freedmen by the Baptists is, say $716,473. 

Resulting from all this outlay there are seven higher institu- 
tions of learning, as follows: Wayland Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., 1 professor, 92 pupils; Richmond Institute, Richmond, 
Va., 1 professor, 75 pupils; Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., 
1 professor; 280 pupils; Estey Building, Raleigh, ——; Ben- 
edict Institute, Columbia, S. C., 1 professor, 118 pupils; Anu- 
gusta Institute, Augusta, Ga., 1 professor, 52 pupils; Nashville 
Institute, Nashville, Tenn., 1 professor, 136 pupils; Leland Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., 1 professor, 92 pupils ; total, 795. 
The States here named have an area of 229,750 square miles, 
and a population of 6,303,377, of which 2,599,936 are colored. 
The value of this property is not stated. It must be consider- 
able. I estimate it at $200,000. Besides this, an endowment 
fund is noted, amounting to $22,604. It is proposed to sus- 
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tain these Freedmen schools, by current contributions to them, 
until each has an endowment fund of from $50,000 to $100,000. 
A marked feature in the Baptist Freedmen operations is the 
special item of legacies for the Freedmen’s work. In 1874, 
$877 43; in 1875, $1,737 10; in 1876, $2,377, are noted as 
paid from legacies. 

The contributions from co-operating Churches in the South- 
ern States in 1876 were $12,895; from Churches receiving 
aid, $2,580. Missionaries in that field, 69. Sabbath-school 
scholars, 5,412, 

Aggregating the results of these outlays of labor and money 
and prayers by the Churches indicated, we have :— 

American Missionary: Association, now Congregationalist : 
schools, 32; pupils, 7,209, of which seven are universities 
and colleges, with an enrollment of 1,620 pupils; churches, 58; 
Church members, 4,222; Sunday-school scholars, 7,981; ex- 
pended for Freedmen, $3,000,000, of which probably $1,000,000 
in money and clothing were contributed from Great Britain. 

Presbyterian Church: ministers, 39 ; catechists, 27; church- 
es, 128; members, 9,916; Sunday-school scholars, 7,009; 
schools of all kinds, 44; teachers, 65; pupils, 3,776; value of 
property, including church and school properties, $134,810. 

Methodist Episcopal Church: higher institutions, 13; pro- 
fessors, say 26; pupils, 1,500; value of school property, 
$250,000. Churches, 129; parsonages, 146; value of both, 
$2,599,027; value of all, $2,849,027. Traveling preachers, 
1,055 ; local preachers, 2,058 ; total, 3,199; members, 185,245. 
Expended for the Freedmen by the Missionary Society, 
$1,290,363 53; Church Extension Society, $229,383 07; Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, $582,006 90; total, $2,101,753 50, 

Thus we have, by all the Churches and voluntary Freedmen 
Associations, as follows :— 

Higher institutions: Baptists, 7, pupils, 807; Congregation- 
alists, 7, pupils, 1,620; Presbyterian, 5, pupils, 905; Methodist: 
Episcopal Church, 13, pupils, 1,500; all other Churches, say 
7; pupils, 1,000. Total institutions, 39; total pupils, 5,832. 

Schools of less grade: Baptists, 10, estimated attendance, 
500; Congregational, 25, attendance, 5,589; Presbyterian, 34, 
attendance, 2,801. Total schools, 69; total attendance, 
8,890. 
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CuurcH STaATISTICs. 








Denominations. Ch’'s. Ministers. Members. 8. Schools. Scholars. 
 ccrabduinns ss 200 65 25,000 100 5,412 
Congregationalist..... 58 48 4,222 130 7,981 
Presbyterian......... 128 37 9,916 130 7,009 
M. E. Church........ 1,729 3,199 185,245 1,500 140,000 

UM. Sa ee e4s 2,115 3,349 224,383 1,860 160,402 


Expended in the field: * Baptists, say $716,473; American 
Missiunary Association, $3,000,000; Presbyterian Church, 
$483,560 42; M. E. Church, $2,101,753 50; Friends, say 
$200,000 ; all other Churches, estimated, 350,000 ; Freedmen’s 
Bureau, (U. 8. Government,) $12,965,395 40; Peabody Fund,t 
$1,000,000 ; total, $20,817,182 32. 

The gross amount expended in thirteen years for the Freed- 
men will not exceed twenty millions of dollars, an average per 
year of $1,538,461. The aggregate sum for each freed person 
$4 44, or 34 cents per year for each. 

These Freedmen have augmented the material wealth of this 
nation by billions of dollars, yet we requite all their wasting 
toil through centuries of oppression by doling out for them 
$4 44 each, or 34 cents per year per person. God keeps ac- 
count for them. He will exact fair payment. If it is not 
made honestly, cheerfully, it will be wrung from our reluctant 
hands until the uttermost farthing is paid. 

The smallness of this contribution for the improvement and 
elevation of the Freedmen is seen still more impressively when 
a few general facts as to illiteracy are considered. 

Of 38,558,371, the entire population of the United States, 
the Territories and the District of Columbia included, by the 


* All these sums should be somewhat reduced. How much as to each it is 
impossible to say. In the earlier movements among the Freedmen, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau supplemented the gifts of voluntary societies by appropriations 


‘made through those societies. It may be that those appropriations amount to half 


a million, possibly to three fourths of a million of dollars. 

+ It is difficult to say, specifically, how much of this sum has gone directly for 
the education of the Freedmen. A letter from the venerable agent of this fund, 
dated April 26, 1877, says: ‘For ten years the Peabody Education Fund has 
paid an average of $100,000 for each year for schools in the Southern States. As 
we make no distinction of races, and as the reports made to us sometimes do 
and sometimes do not, I cannot make even an approximate estimate of the amount 


paid for Freedmen.” 
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last census, 12,135,799, or thirty-one and a half per cent., 
cannot read nor write. In the Northern States, from five to 
eleven per cent. are thus illiterate; in the middle northern 
States, from twelve to twenty per cent.; in the middle South- 
ern States, from twenty-one to thirty-nine per cent.; in the 
Southern States, from forty to fifty-nine per cent. In those 
Southern States where the colored population is the greatest, 
over sixty per cent. of the whole population cannot read nor 
write. Dividing by east, west, and south, we have :— 


Eastern and Middle States,* total population, 12,303,534. Cannot read, 478,606, 
Western States,* * ™ 3 12,023,629. - ‘409,175. 
Southern States,* “6 18,676,485, és © 3,550,425, 


The per centage of the illiterate is: Eastern and Middle 
States, 3.8 per cent.; Western States, 3.4 per cent.; Southern 
States, 25.5 per cent., or eight times greater per centage of il- 
literates in the Southern States than in the Eastern, Western, 
and Middle States. 

The illiteracy of the voting population is greater still :— 


Eastern and Middle States, voting population, 2,747,694. Cannot read, 226,592. 
Western States, * “2,644,875 66 “* 217,403. 
Southern States, - “ 6% 62,914,736 ¢ * 1,137,303. 


In the Middle, Eastern, and Western States, eight and one 
half per cent. of the voters cannot read. In the Southern 
States over thirty-nine per cent. cannot read. 

A like disparity is seen as to the,amounts expended in all 
the States and in sections for education. The total amount 
received and expended in all the States for education is 
$82,000,000, or $2 15 per annum to each one of the whole pop- 
ulation ; or $6 75 to each one of the population of school age. 
Of this $82,000,000, $69,247,700 are raised and expended for 
common schools in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, 
or about $9 40 to each one of the population of school age. In 
the Southern States, $12,252,300, or $2 68 to each one of school 
age. In the section where the illiteracy is thirty-two per cent. 
the greater, the amount applied to change that condition is rel- 
atively thirty-four per cent. less. Take a few contrasts. In 
Massachusetts $16 is expended for every one of school age in 
that State; in South Carolina, $113; in Illinois, over $8; 


* Not including all the Territories, 
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in North Carolina, 40 cents; in Ohio, $11; in Georgia 45 
cents. 

It is granted that these are extreme cases on both sides, but 
the other Southern States are not much better off. In Texas it 
is only forty-eight cents to each person of school age. 

Take a few facts as to normal schools. As these are sus- 
tained, and do thorough work in training teachers, the outlook 
is promising. In the Southern States, where the illiteracy is 
thirty-two per cent. the greater, there are 36 normal schools, 
and in the Northern States 80; in the former 106 teachers, in 
the latter 325; in the former 1,627 pupils and graduates, in 
the latter 11,330. There are 118 per cent. more schools, 200 per 
cent. more teachers, and 600 per cent. more pupils and grad- 
uates in the Northern than in the Southern States: that is, of 
persons qualified to teach there are 600 per cent. more in the 
Northern States, where they are so much less required, than in 
the Southern. Or, to state it differently, there is one normal 
school to every 130,555 of the school population, and one 
teacher to every 2,883 of school age in the South; and in the 
North one school to every 97,428 of the school age population, 
and one normal teacher for every 662 of school age population. 

In 1870 and 1871 the benefactions bestowed by individuals 
for educational purposes amounted in the northern States to 
$8,391,000, in the Southern States to $279,000, or 3,000 per 
cent. more in the Northern States than in the Southern for 
higher education. 

‘A similar startling disparity i is seen as to the number of col- 
leges and college pupils in the sections considered. The grad- 
uates of a country are those in it best qualified to teach and to 
develop its resources. It will be seen that as to normal schools 
and trained teachers, so as to colleges and college pupils and 
graduates, the South is very tar behind the North. This would 
be true, as we shall see, if the colleges, North and South, were 
of equal grade and thoroughness; but, relatively, while there 
are, doubtless, some exceptions, the colleges in the South are 
inferior to those in the North, some of the former not ranking 
higher than a seminary or academy would rank in the North. 

In the North there are 228 colleges, 2,318 professors, 35,606 
pupils, or one college to every 33,000 of the school-age popu- 
lation, and one college pupil to every 208 of the school-age 
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population. In the South there are 140 colleges, 886 profess- 
ors, 15,635 pupils, or one college to every 34,000 of the school- 
age population, and one college pupil to every 293 of the 
school-age population. 

The denominational character of the various higher institu- 
tions, North and South, is as follows, namely: In the South, 
Roman Catholic, 19; State institutions, 15; denominations un- 
known, 36—in all, 70. Protestant, 62. The State and the 
unknown added to the Roman Catholic exceed the Protestant 
by eight. If one half of the unknown and the State institu- 
tions are Romanist, then there are three quarters as many Ro- 
manist colleges in the South as Protestant. In the North, 
Roman Catholic colleges and universities, 32; denominations 
unknown, colleges and universities, 12; State colleges and uni- 
versities, 27—in all, 71. Protestant, 144. 

The relative illiteracy of sections of the Republic presents 
some very striking and suggestive facts. Persons from ten 
years old and upward in the United States who are illit- 
erate, 5,643,534. Distributed aggregates: Northern division, 
1,358,205 ; Pacific division, 102,594; Southern division, 
4,187,735. Of illiterate male adults there are 1,585,000, of 
whom 743,402 are whites, and 841,942 are colored, who are 
voters or who may become voters. Of illiterate minors, that 
is, of those between the ages of ten and twenty-one years who 
cannot read nor write, there are 2,000,000, of whom 1,700,000, 
or about 85 per cent., are in the South. Of these 1,700,000, 
almost two thirds are white. Over 60 per cent. of the colored 
population cannot read nor write. In Alabama only 35 per 
cent. of the white school-age population and of the colored 
school-age population attend school. These proportions will 
not vary much in any of the late slave States. 

As showing some of the provisions made by law, or existing 
in fact, to remedy this condition of deplorable and alarming 
ignorance, the following statements are offered. They are 
specially furnished the writer by General Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. “In Arkansas, Florida, and 
Texas, containing a school population of 733,000, no separate 
report is made of the colored school population, nor of the 
schools maintained for the colored people; and there is, there- 
fore, no special provision for their education, except that three 
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high-schools for colored pupils are reported from Florida. In 
Alabama, 43,229 colored pupils are reported in 1,288 schools 
under 1,286 colored teachers ; in Georgia, 55,268 colored pupils 
in public schools, and 4,276 in other schools; in Kentucky, 
where schools for colored children have been only a short time 
in operation, about 18,000 such children in 340 reported 
schools, with 338 colored teachers; in Maryland, 16,947 col- 
ored pupils in public schools, out of a colored population of 
175,391 ; in Mississippi, 89,813 colored pupils in public schools, 
under 2,109 colored teachers; in Missouri, 14,832 colored pu- 
pils in public schools, schools for them numbering 326; in 
North Carolina, 55,000 colored pupils in 1,200 public schools ; 
in South Carolina, 63,415 colored pupils in public schools, with 
855 colored; in Tennessee, 770 schools for colored children, 
with 781 colored teachers for a colored school population of 
106,241 ; in Virginia, 54,941 colored pupils in 1,064 public 
schools, with 539 colored teachers; in West Virginia, 2,461 
colored children in 63 public schools.” 

It would seem that great responsibility attaches to all the 
people of the United States. All sections are alike interested, 
because all are bound up together in political, commercial, and 
domestic relations. If disaster comes to the body politic, all 
parts inevitably participate. 

The facts set forth in this paper are not so complete as could 
have been wished. It has been difficult to procure some, and 
impossible to obtain others, that were sought. This has been 
true as to the work of the Roman Catholics among the Freed- 
men. Beyond what is given as to the Roman Catholic colleges, 
nothing has been found. While the record of several of the 
Churches has shown a somewhat tolerable appreciation of the 
claims of the Freedmen upon the Christian philanthropy of 
the American people, yet it is far below what it should have 
been. The Methodist Episcopal Chureh, which has done more 
than any other in the cause, has averaged thirteen cents per 
member per year for the Freedmen during the eleven years 
she has been in the field. Yet, considering the greatness of 
her obligations, and the grand results secured upon the rela- 
tively small outlay, the future should far exceed the past in 
the amount and character of our benefactions for this people. 
Especially should large sums be raised to establish liberal edu- 
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cational foundations in all the higher institutions of learning 
for the Freedmen. More should be done than to pay current 
expenditures for sustaining these colleges. Every one of them 
should be well endowed. Thus will our benevolence be most 
wisely directed, and most permanent in its fruits. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the United States Government should 
establish common schools for the Freedmen, and endow them 
with a sufficient foundation. It has done this for the whites 
by setting apart public lands for common schools in all the 
States; but when this was done the Freedmen were not pro- 
vided for. They are not yet. The school funds of several of 
the late slave States have been greatly depreciated, if not en- 
tirely lost, by the war. Where this has not been the case, yet 
color caste, and poverty combined, render the education of the 
Freedmen doubtful and imperfeet. If it was right to emanci- 
pate the slaves, it is right to enable them to maintain their 
freedom. This cannot be done without education. Enfran- 
chised, the safety of our institutions demands that they be 
educated. 
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Art. VI—METHODISM IN THE CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


CITIEs are centers of civilization. A great nation cannot exist 
without them. Jerusalem was the seat of the Jewish king- 
dom. The magnificence and power of Egypt centered in Mem- 
phis and Thebes, Nineveh was the glory of the Assyrian, and 
Babylon of the Chaldean empire. Athens was Greece, and 
the city of the Tiber was Rome. Modern cities are not less po- 
tent. Their power is bold, subtle, multiform, far-reaching. Lon- 
don is England’s heart, and its throbs are felt by the extremi- 
ties of the United Kingdom. Paris is the light and pride of 
France. New York shapes the commercial and financial des- 
tinies of America. The burning of a part of Chicago sent a 
shudder through the land, and saddened the nations of a dis- 
tant hemisphere. Every great city is the focus of so many in- 
fluences that its extinction would cause wide-spread disaster 
and lamentation. 
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In the great city every form of human life exists. There 
poverty shivers, and ignorance grovels, and wealth builds its 
palaces. There science sheds its benignant influence, and art 
displays her beauty. There literature opens its refreshing 
fountains, and charity reaches her hand to the needy and 
weeps over the perishing. There pleasure invites to gay and 
gilded halls, and music pours enchanting strains. There poet- 
ry weaves divinest numbers, and eloquence sways admiring 
multitudes. There vice shows all its hideousness, and religion 
shines in its fairest loveliness. 

Every aspiring movement is ambitious to become a part of 
the mighty force of the great city. This is equally true of en- 
terprises that seek the welfare and those that aim at the injury 
of the race. Great cities are the Thermopyles of the world. 
They are the last fortresses of humanity. Vanquished there, 
truth will go down in final defeat. Victorious there, it will tri- 
umph over the earth. Therefore, he who marshals hosts to the 
conflict, whether for or against the right, cannot ignore the 
city. Except the strongholds yield there can be no decisive 
conquest. 

The Captain of our salvation early fixed lis eye upon the 
city. When but twelve years of age he began to teach in 
Jerusalem. In the city and its suburbs he performed his pub- 
lic labors. The two most momentous events of Christianity— 
the crucifixion and the resurrection of Jesus Christ—did not 
transpire in an obscure hamlet, but in the populous metropolis 
of Judea. When the risen Master sent forth his disciples to 
preach the Gospel to all the world, he caused them to begin 
the proclamation in Jerusalem. In Jerusalem, too, amid the 
fiery tongues and rushing sounds of the Pentecost, the Church 
received the equipment for its warfare and won its first great 
victory. From the gates of the sacred city it marched with 
shoutings to the conquest of the nations. 

The Church of the apostles was chiefly in cities. So mark- 
edly was this so that Renan was almost justified in saying, 
“This proselytism was confined to cities. The first Christian 
apostles did not preach in the country.” . Damascus, Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens, Jerusalem, Ephesus, Rome, are 
conspicuous in the records of Christian propagandism in the 
apostolic age. In those great centers of life and thought the 
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Church lifted her banners, and thence advanced upon the sur- 
rounding regions. 

Throughout its history the Church has devoted its best re- 
sources to the cities. It has given them its treasures. In 
them it has employed its highest skill, culture, and learning. 
There it has reared its grandest temples and gathered its great- 
est assemblies. There it has exercised its loftiest gifts of music 
and eloquence. There it has printed its Bibles and produced 
its literature. The great cities of Christendom are to-day tow- 
ering bulwarks of the Christian faith. They are fountains of 
evangelic lite whence roll the streams that gladden the moral 
deserts of the world and make them to blossom as the rose. 

American Methodism began its career in a city. Without 
prestige, culture, numbers, wealth, or patronage, it boldly 
suunded its first trump in the commercial metropolis of the 
continent. It did not put its candle under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick. A city set upon a hill cannot be hid. Had 
Methodism, after a careful survey of the territory, selected 
New York as the scene of its initial movement in the New 
World, it would have earned a claim to high sagacity. But 
as the fortunate place of its beginning was not due to human 
design, but to providential guidance, the praise must all be as- 
cribed to Him who leads his people like a flock. 

Since the founding of Methodism in New York the Ameri- 
can Republic was born. In the genial air of freedom the na- 
tion has grown from three to forty-three millions, and its giant 
arms have embraced the shores of the two great oceans. 
Cities have risen and flourished. Provincial towns have sud- 
denly swelled into vast centers of population, commerce, and 
wealth, From twenty thousand inhabitants the city of New 
York has developed into metropolitan grandeur, with more 
than a million souls. From similar dimensions Philadelphia 
has advanced to nearly equal magnitude. From nothing 
Brooklyn has risen to the third in population of American 
cities. On the lonely and wild prairie, washed by the waves 
of Lake Michigan, the daring hand of Yankee enterprise has 
built in half a life-time a city which is among the first in 
trade and splendor—pride of a continent—wonder of the world 
—Chicago. 

Beginning in a city, American Methodism has advanced 
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into all the cities of the land. It has grown with the cities. 
Its vigor has been equal to the demands of their rapid and vast 
development. In them it has purchased sites, and built sanctu- 
aries for the people at immense cost of money and skill. In 
them it preaches to hundreds of thousands of willing hearers. 
In them its Sunday-schools impart religions truth and moral 
instruction to an equal number of children and youth. It il- 
lumines with gospel radiance the mansions and garrets of our 
populous centers; visits the sick, feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, makes the poor rich in faith, and the sorrowful joyfal 
with the comfort of God. Nay,more. In nearly all the great 
cities of the United States Methodism has put its presses in motion, 
and in tracts, weekly papers, magazines, and books, it thence 
scatters its generous and quickening theology, its experience 
and its songs, employing in this work to-day a capital of a 
million and a half of dollars. Thus it nourishes the nation’s in- 
tellect while stirring its mighty heart. Thus it has made great 
cities the magazines whence its hosts draw their ammunition. 
Methodism had a hard struggle for recognition in New York, 
and other of the older cities. It met not only the hostility of 
the world, but the contemptuous aversion of the Churches. It, 
however, maintained the ground in New York, though alter- 
nating between victory and defeat, until 1790, when in eight 
weeks it won four hundred converts to Christ. In thirty-seven 
years after the first society was formed there were a thousand 
members in the city; and in fifty years the number was 2,572, 
nearly a third of whom were colored. Founded by a German- 
Irish carpenter, and its ministrations chiefly confined to the 
poor and lowly, it was not until 1821 that the Methodist 
Church was able to compel the favorable notice of arictocratic 
New York. In that and the following year John Summer- 
field was stationed in the city, and his preaching awakened the 
wondering admiration of all classes. Summertield, youthful, 
graceful, seraphic—with a voice whose tones were suggestive 
of the murmurs of angels’ harps; an eye,that beamed with celes- 
tial light ; a hand that swayed the crowd like a scepter from 
the skies; Summerfield—clad in the beauty of holiness, elo- 
quent in every mgvement and utterance, master of the heart, 
whose audiences no church could hold, the gentlest, sweetest, 
most captivating pulpit orator America has seen ; Summerfield 
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—more than half a century dead, but whose memory sheds a 
perfume through the Church that pulsates with a deathless 
power. Summerfield lifted the Methodist pulpit of New York, 
before the eyes of all the people, and as many of every rank as 
could crowd around him sat with delight under the spell of 
his inspired eloquence. 

The denomination was, however, jealous of any disposition 
of the cities to monopolize its best preachers. It showed this 
by enacting a law that no preacher should remain in any city 
more than four years at a time, and it is only about twenty 
years since it was abolished. The most powerful preachers 
of early Methodism, such as M’Kendree, George, Lee, Bascom, 
Fisk, Bigelow, Pitman, Olin, devoted their eloquence chiefly 
to the country. Yet there was wisdom in this method of the 
fathers. Society was forming. The foundations of a mighty 
republic were being laid. The expanding energies of the young 
nation needed to feel in every part the shaping hand of an 
evangelical, spiritual Church. A rich agricultural land, the 
greater part of the population was, and would continue to be, 
outside the cities. It was a great boon to the country that 
such intellectual and spiritual giants went forth to lead the 
praying and shouting hosts of Methodism over the continent. 
The refining and ennobling influence of their iabors upon 
America’s gathering millions can never’be fully told. One of 
the results is that in nearly all the States Methodism is pre- 
dominant. It might not have been so had the best talent of 
the denomination been given chiefly to the large cities. 

At the beginning of Methodism in America the social pow- 
er of the cities was with the other Churches; and the social 
influence affects Church life far more in cities than in the 
country. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere, the 
older denominations were securely founded before Methodism 
was born. They had good church edifices, schools, colleges, 
and an educated ministry. In Boston, Congregationalism was 
sustained by the State. In New York city tle Episcopal 
Church and the Reformed Dutch Church were iargely en- 
dowed. Methodism, without a school, or an elegant church, 
or influential members, had, therefore, to make its way in the 
cities against powerful denominations, who showed it no favor. 

Fourts Serizs, Vou. XXIX.—31 
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It had no means to buy commanding sites for its preaching 
houses, and commonly had to locate them in poor districts. 
For many years the cireuit system prevailed, which precluded 
thorongh pastoral supervision in the cities. The other sects, 
while not specially zealous in pushing into the country, put 
forth their full power in cities. They songht to control and 
utilize the social influence, culture, and wealth of the centers 
of population and commerce. Methodism seeing that its 
parish was the world, pushed out to the frontiers, and made 
the wilderness resound with its preaching and its songs. In 
large districts its advance was undisputed, because the other 
Churches did not venture there. The man of the saddle-bags 
was every-where where sinners were found, especially among 
southern plantations and the rude settlements of the West. 
The settled ministry delivered their sermons in commodivus 
churches, in established and inviting communities ; while even 
within the present century the Methodist preachers delivered 
theirs mostly in forests and barns, in workshops, in the streets, 
in school-houses and dwellings. They braved the storms 
of winter, and the floods of spring. They slept under trees, 
swam rivers, and ate of the plainest fare. Bascom’s biographer 
relates that, while that great orator was preaching in a fron- 
tier abode, the man of the house suddenly rose, grasped his 
gun, and passed out. Quickly he returned, replaced the gun, 
and listened with composure until the service was over. Then 
he explained that, having nothing in the house for dinner, his 
mind was uneasy, until, seeing a flock of wild turkeys, he went 
out and shot one, after which he enjoyed the sermon, knowing 
he would not have to send the preacher away hungry. The 
itinerants not only met poverty, but frequently scorn -and 
obloquy, and sometimes they were beaten by those whose souls 
they sought to save. Thus they planted their Church where 
no others showed concern for the spiritual welfare of the peo- 
ple. They shrank from no hardships or perils, but heroically 
carried the bread of life to those who otherwise would have 
been left to cry, “No man careth for our souls.” 

In the cities, confronted as it has ever been by the best 
talent, energy, and social force of older denominations, Meth- 
odism could not be expected to achieve as great success 
as in the country regions, where those denominations left it 
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alone in the field. Yet it has triumphed. Notwithstanding 
the severe competition it has met in cities, its progress has been 
steady and victorious, until it has become the most numerous 
and effective Church, not only in the country, but in most of 
the cities. It has shown equal adaptation to both. This I 
shall now demonstrate by unimpeachable proof. 

In the following paragraphs all the cities of the United 
States are given, which have, according to the ninth census, a 
population of one hundred thousand and upward. These may 
be called the largest cities. 

I include in this exhibit five denominations and seven sep- 
arate organizations. The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, are really one denomina- 
tion. They are identical in doctrine and methods, and with 
slight exceptions in Church government. The same is true of 
the Presbyterian Church, North and South. There would have 
been no division of either but for the slavery controversy. In 
addition to these I include the Baptist Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and the Congregational Church. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain the statistics of the Baptists, but I have succeeded 
in securing them, and they may be accepted as fairly accurate. 

In the following paragraphs the figures represent commu- 
nicants. Probationers in the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
included because they are communicants, and virtually, if not 
formally, members of the Church. They were always reported 
as members until 1849, and, eonsequently, until then there 
was not any chance for discussion about what becomes of the 
probationers. In 1849, when probationers began to be re- 
ported separately, there were 639,066 members, probationers 
included, in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In November, 
1876, there were about 1,425,000 full members, not including 
more than 225,000 probationers. Thus it appears that there are 
now considerably more than twice the number of full members 
than there were of both members and probationers twenty-eight 
years ago, and in that time almost a generation of Methodists 
have gone to their reward. It is very plain, therefore, that 
the probationers are constantly filling up the ranks of full 
members. , I give the number of full members and proba- 
tioners in each city, and the total of both. The Church 
South has abolished the probation feature, consequently 
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there are no probationers in the statistics of that branch of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The paragraphs show the 
numerical status of each of the above Churches in the fourteen 
largest cities in the United States. The data are derived from 
authentic sources, and, with trifling exceptions, from the latest 
official statistics :— 


New York—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 10,445 ; 
probationers, 1,902; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 12,347. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, none; total Methodists, 
12,347. Presbyterian Church, 16,483; Southern Presbyterian 
Charck, none; total Presbyterians, 16,483. Baptist Church, 12,073. 
Episcopal Church, 15,818, Congregationalists, 1,883. 


Philadelphia—Methodist Episcopal, full members, 20,111; pro- 
bationers, 3,790; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 23,901. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, none; total Methodists, 23,901. 
Presbyterian Church, 23,480; Southern Presbyterian Church, 
none; total Presbyterians, 23,480. Baptist Church, 15,108. Epis- 
copal Church, 16,956. Congregationalists, 571. 


Brooklyn—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 10,716 ; 
probationers, 1,811; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 12,527. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, none. Total Methodists, 12,527. 
Presbyterian Church, 9,145. Southern Presbyterian Church, none. 
Total Presbyterians, 9,145. Baptist Chureh, 7,340. Episcopal 
Church, 9,240. Congregationalists, 7,090. 


St. Louis—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 1,381; 
probationers, 100; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 1,481. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,437. Total Methodists, 
2,918. Presbyterian Church, 2,250. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, 1,463. Total Presbyterians, 3,713. Baptist Church, 
1,783. Episcopal Church, 2,316. Congregationalists, 843. 


Chicago—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 5,663 ; 
probationers, 630; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 6,293. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, none, Total Methodists, 
6,298. Presbyterian Church, 4,661. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, none. Total Presbyterians, 4,661. Baptist Church, 
5,100. Episcopal Church, 2,549, Congregationalists, 3,623. 


Baltimore—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 15,676 ; 
probationers, 1,331; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 17,007. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,432, Total Methodists, 
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18,489. Presbyterian Church, 2,713. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, 752. Total Presbyterians, 3,465. Baptist Church, 4,643. 
Episcopal Church, 6,957. Congregationalists, 100. 


Boston—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 4,525; pro- 
bationers, 620; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 5,145. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, none. Total Methodists, 5,145. 
Presbyterian Church, 1,579. Southern Presbyterian Church, none. 
Total Presbyterians, 1,579. Baptist Church, 9,387. Episcopal 
Church, 4,405. Congregationalists, 7,730. 


Cincinnati—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 4,202 ; 
probationers, 576; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 4,778. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, none. Total Methodists, 4,778. 
Presbyterian Church, 3,417. Southern Presbyterian Church, none. 
Total Presbyterians, 3,417. Baptist Church, 2,000. Episcopal 
Church, 1,564. Congregationalists, 736. 


New Orleans—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 2,537; 
probationers, 854; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 3,391. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,188. Total Methodists, 
4,579. Presbyterian Church, 118. Southern Presbyterian Church, 
2,036. Total Presbyterians, 2,154. Baptist Church, 375.* Epis- 
copal Church, 2,226. Congregationalists, 187. 


San Francisco—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 
1,307; probationers, 162; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1,469. Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 100. Total Method- 
ists, 1,569. Presbyterian Church, 2,234. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, none. Total Presbyterians, 2,234. Baptist Church, 1,500. 
Episcopal Church, 912. Congregationalists, 1,035. 


Buffalo—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 1,794; 
probationers, 145; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 1,939. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, none. Total Methodists, 1,939. 
Presbyterian Church, 2,377, Southern Presbyterian Church, none. 
Total Presbyterians, 2,377. Baptist Church, 1,683. Episcopal 
Church, 1,747. Congregationalists, none. 


Washington—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 4,938 ; 
probationers, 613 ; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 5,551. Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, 285. Total Methodists, 5,836. 
Presbyterian Church, 2,699, Southern Presbyterian Church, 116. 


* There are several colored Baptist Churches in New Orleans, but the number 
of their membership is not known. 
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Total Presbyterians, 2,815. Baptist Church, 2,878. Episcopal 
Church, 3,027. Congregationalists, 569. 


Newark—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 4,494; 
probationers, 960; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 5,454. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, none. Total Methodists, 
5,454. Presbyterian Church, 4,393. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, none. ‘Total Presbyterians, 4,393. Baptist Church, 
3,500. Episcopal Church, 1,551. Congregationalists, 697. 


Louisville—Methodist Episcopal Church, full members, 912; 
probationers, 156; total Methodist Episcopal Church, 1,068, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1,898, Total Methodists, 
2,966. Presbyterian Church, 1,499. Southern Presbyterian 
Church, 902. Total Presbyterians, 2,401. Baptist Church, 2,102. 
Episcopal Church, 1,948. Congregationalists, none. 


Grand total—M. E. Church, full members, 88,701; probationers, 
13,650; total M. E. Church, 102,851. M. E. Church, South, 6,340. 
Total Methodists, 108,691. Presbyterian Church, 77,048. South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, 5,269. Total Presbyterians, 82,317. 
Baptist Church, 69,472. Episcopal Church, 70,716. Congrega- 
tionalists, 25,064. 


In studying these figures some points should be especially 
noted :— 

1. Methodism is first, as to communicants, in nine of the 
fourteen cities. Presbyterianism is first in New York, Saint 
Louis, San Francisco, and Buffalo. The Baptists are first in 
Boston. In Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans, Newark, and Louisville, Method- 
ism leads all the other denominations. 

2. In these fourteen cities the Presbyterian Church is the 
chief competitor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
excess of communicants, however, of the latter over the former 
is 25,308. The two branches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (North and South) have 26,374 more communicants 
than the two branches (North and South) of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

3. The communicants of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(North) exceed in number the combined aggregates of com- 
municants of the Presbyterian (North) and the Congregational 
Churches in these fourteen cities. 
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4, According to the ninth United States census the fourteen 
cities have a total population in round numbers of 4,130,000, 
of which 1,472,000 are foreign born. Over thirty-five per 
cent., therefore, of the inhabitants of these cities are of foreign 
birth. The whole foreign-born population of the United States 
is 5,566,546. Hence it appears that more than a fourth, or 
over twenty-six per cent., of all the foreigners are in the four 
teen largest cities. In addition to the thirty-five per cent. of 
foreign-born population in these cities are the children of for- 
eign parents, who, like their parents, are generally hostile to 
evangelical Protestantism. This element added to the foreign- 
born population must make at least one half of the population 
of the fourteen cities inaccessible to the evangelical Protestant 
Churches. In addition to this, ignorance of “the English lan- 
guage among the foreign-born people i is a formidable barrier 
to their entering the Churches. It is, therefore, quite just to 
say that more than half the population of these fourteen cities 
is practically beyond the reach of Methodism and of the other 
Protestant sects. 

How different is the field which the country presents. After 
subtracting the foreign-born population of the fourteen cities 
from the total foreign-born population of the United States we 
have remaining 4,094,482. The foreign-born population of the 
fourteen cities, as we have seen, is over thirty-five per cent. of 
the entire population of those cities, while the foreign-born 
population outside of these cities is to the total population of 
the United States exclusive of them-—which is 34,426,094—in 
the ratio of 11,2; per cent., or considerably less than one 
eighth. The communicants of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the fourteen cities are 2;4%, per cent. of the population, or 
about one in forty. But more than half of the population, as we 
have shown, is inaccessible to Methodism, consequently the real 
proportion is about one communicant to twenty of the population. 
Exclusive of the fourteen cities the ratio to the population is 43475 
per cent., or about one Methodist Episcopal communicant to twen- 
ty-two inhabitants. But the fact to which we have previously 
alluded, that in large portions of the country the other denom- 
inations have left the field almost wholly to the Methodists, 
must be considered in this computation. Who doubts that 
Methodism would have immensely more adherents in the cities 
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than it has if the other denominations had not so zealously 
contested the ground? They have striven to attain the great- 
est success in cities. In the country, and especially in the 
more sparsely settled districts, they have expended less strength, 
and frequently have no existence. The Methodist Church cul- 
tivates equally both the urban and the rural fields, but the Pres- 
byterian and the Protestant Episcopal Churches are chiefly 
confined to the cities and larger villages. The Rev. Dr. Har- 
rison, of Atlanta, Ga., furnishes us a striking illustration of this 
fact. He says that in the field which comprises the States of 
Georgia and Florida the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has 100,000 members, while in the same field the Presbyterian 
Church has only 7,000. The same authority gives the number 
of Protestant Episcopal communicants in the same territory as 
4,990. That field is quite remote from the large cities, and 
we see who has cultivated it. The same thing exists, though 
not always in such a remarkable ratio, throughout the rural 
portions of the Republic. Had the other denominations con- 
tested the field as vigorously in the country as they have in 
the cities, they would, no doubt, be more numerous than they 
are, and the Methodist Church would be proportionately less 
numerous. It must be conceded, in view of the difference in 
the population Methodism is called to address in city and in 
country, and the difference likewise in the competition offered 
by other denominations in the two fields, that the success of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is greater in the fourteen 
largest cities than it is in the rural districts, and that instead 
of being a failure, the career of Methodism in the cities has 
been both brilliant and triumphant. 

5. The preceding paragraphs do not make a complete showing 
of Methodists in the fourteen cities. In addition to the com- 
municants shown there are considerable numbers who belong 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church, or to the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Those two organizations are 
understood to have at least four hundred thousand communi- 
cants in the United States. They are true branches of the 
Methodist vine, and in a full enumeration of Methodism in the 
cities they must be included. The Methodist Protestant 
Church has many adherents in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. Exclusive of the Churches of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal Church, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
there are eighteen Churches in Baltimore occupied by other 
branches of Methodism. The Evangelical Association, often 
called the Albright Methodist Church, which is almost iden- 
tical in government with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has considerable strength in some of the’ cities. In Chi- 
cago it has six or seven Churches. The Methodist Church 
and the Free Methodist Church have communicants in these 
cities. If all the communicants of the different branches of 
Methodism in the fourteen cities were aggregated, and then if 
against that aggregate were placed the united aggregates of the 
communicants of the Presbyterian Church, and of the Congre- 
gational Church, and of every possible branch of Presbyterian- 
ism, not excepting the Reformed Church, the German Re- 
formed, and the Cumberland Presbyterian, it would, no doubt, 
appear that in those cities the Methodists outnumber the whole. 

Let us now turn to the study of figures which show the 
numerical status of the Methodist Episcopal Church in ten of 
the above cities at each decade from the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Saint Louis, New Orleans, and Louisville are 
omitted because, as southern cities, they were identified with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, after the division in 
1845. San Francisco is omitted because Methodism there is so 
recent. There was no report of members in that city until 
1851, and then the total was but 109. 

In the following paragraphs the total number of communi- 
cants in the Methodist Episcopal Church is given at the end 
of each decade in each city. The number gained during each 
decade is also shown, and the percentage of increase. The num- 
bers of communicants given include members and probation- 
ers; for, as we have seen, the two classes of communicants were 
never reported separately until 1849, and, consequently, up 
to that year, they cannot be distinguished. This, too, is the 
proper way to exhibit the progress of the Church. Every 
decade shows an increase except in the case of New York, 
which, in that part of a decade which is between 1870 and 1876, 
shows one per cent. decline. That is the only declension that 
appears in the Methodism of any of these great cities, and 
it is very slight. It is attributable, no doubt, to the fact that 
the tendency of the Methodist population of New York has 
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been strongly toward the suburbs. While there are large ac- 
cessions there are equally large, or larger, losses occasioned by 
removals to the adjoining cities and to the rural districts where 
more comforts of residence are offered at less cost. New York 
is constantly reinforcing suburban Methodism. Since 1860 
Brooklyn Methodism has increased its communicants over one 
hundred per cent., and the same is true of Jersey City. The 
whole region around New York is being populated by Meth- 
odists who have abandoned the city as a residence. This 
outflow is ceaseless. In view of it New York Methodism must 
be pronounced successful if it does not decline more than one 
per cent. in a decade. Before this migration to the suburbs 
began the Methodist Church in New York grew considerably. 
In the decade ending at 1840 this growth was over sixty-two per 
cent. In the following decade it was nearly forty per cent., 
but during the decade ending 1860 it fell to twenty-five per 
cent. Since then, with the increase of migration the growth 
has been less, until a very slight decline in numbers appears 
for the year 1876. Seventy-seven years ago the Methodist so- 
cieties in New York numbered only 776 members, and in Brook- 
lyn there were only 54 members. A year ago in the two cities 
there were almost 25,000, and, including Jersey City, the ag- 
gregate exceeded 27,500 communicants, which is about a thon- 
sand more than any other denomination has in the three cities, 
which, though under different municipal and State governments, 
are in reality one. New York Methodism has been and is a 
decided power, and it is felt throughout the nation and beyond 
the seas.* 

New York—1800, 776: 1810, 2,200; increase, 1,424; per cent., 
183,5,: 1820, 3,218; increase, 1,018; per cent., 46,4, : 1830, 3,955 ; 
increase, 737; per cent., 22,%: 1840, 6,413; increase, 2,458; per 
cent., 6234;: 1850, 8,948 ; increase, 2,535; per cent., 39;5,: 1860, 
11,181; increase, 2,233; per cent., 24,%: 1870, 12,516; increase, 
1,335 ; per cent., 11,%,: 1876, 12,347; decrease, 169; per cent., 1: 
per cent. of increase by decades since 1800, 54,55. 

Philadelphia—1800, 664 : 1810, 2,477; increase 1,813 ; per cent., 
273: 1820, 2,767; increase, 290; per cent., 11;4,: 1830, 5,010; in- 

* Since this article was written I have learned that in the ecclesiastical year end. 


ing in the spring of 1877, the Presbyterian Church in the city of New York de- 
clined about five per cent. in itg membership. 
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crease, 2,243; per cent., 81: 1840, 10,387; increase, 5,377; per 
cent., 107,3;: 1850, 10,907; increase, 520; per cent., 54: 1860, 
15,943; increase, 5,036; per cent., 46,4,: 1870, 18,625; increase 
2,682; per cent., 16,8: 1876, 23,901; increase, 5,276; per cent., 
28,5;: per cent. of increase by decades since 1800, 71+). 

Brooklyn—1800, 54: 1810, 255; increase, 201; per cent., 372,%, : 
1820, 327 ; increase, 72; per cent., 28;4,; 1830, 566; increase, 239; 
per cent., 73; 1840, 1,400; increase, 834; per cent., 147,3,: 1850, 
2,980; increase, 1,580; per cent., 112,8,: 1860, 5,980; increase, 
8,000 ; per cent., 100,5,: 1870, 10,052; increase, 4,072; per cent., 
68: 1876, 12,527 ; increase, 2,475 ; per cent., 24,5,: per cent. of in- 
crease by decades since 1800, 115,5. 

Chicago—1840, 154: 1850, 630; increase, 476; per cent., 309: 
1860, 1,458; increase, 828; per cent., 131,4,: 1870, 4,036; in- 
crease, 2,578; per cent.,176;1,; 1876, 6,293; increase, 2,257; per 
cent., 55,%: per cent. of increase by decades since 1840, 168,25. 


Baltimore—1800, 1,040: 1810, 2,370; increase, 1,330; per cent., 
127,8;: 1820, 4,890; increase, 2,520; per cent., 1063: 1830, 6,271; 
increase, 1,381; per cent., 28,%,: 1840, 10,766; increase, 4,495 ; 
per cent., 714;: 1850, 12,206; increase, 1,440; per cent., 13,3, : 
1860, 15,014; increase, 2,808; per cent,, 23; 1870, 15,297; in- 
crease, 283; per cent., 1,88;: 1876, 17,007; increase, 1,710; per 
cent., 11,43,: per cent. of increase by decades since 1800, 47,%. 


Boston—1800, 72: 1810, 330; increase, 258 ; per cent., 358,3;: 
1820, 619; increase, 289; per cent., 87,5;: 1830, 784; increase, 
165; per cent., 26;4,: 1840, 1,907; increase, 1,123; per cent., 
143,%,: 1850, 2,327; increase, 420; per cent., 22: 1860, 3,392; 
increase, 1,065; per cent., 45;4,: 1870, 4,635; increase, 1,243; 
per cent., 3634: 1876, 5,145; increase, 510; per cent., 11: per 
cent. of increase by decades since 1800, 91,35. 

Cincinnati—1820, 608: 1830, 1,142; increase, 534; per cent., 
87,8; : 1840, 2,765 ; increase, 1,623; per cent., 1427,: 1850, 3,347 ; 
increase, 582 ; per cent., 21: 1860, 3,696; increase, 349; per cent., 
10,45: 1870, 4,261; increase, 565; per cent., 155: 1876, 4,778; 
increase, 517; per cent., 125: per cent. of increase by decades 
since 1820, 4875. 

Buffalo--1830, 81: 1840, no report; 1850, 576: 1860, 783; in- 
crease, 207; per cent., 35: 1870, 1,032; increase, 249; per cent., 
31,8, ; 1876, 1,939; increase, 907; per cent., 87,8: per cent. of 
increase by decades since 1830, 51,55. 
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Washington—1810, 159: 1820, 537; increase, 378; per cent., 
237745: 1830, 813; increase, 276; per cent., 51,4;: 1840, 1,293; 
increase, 480; per cent., 59: 1850, 2,618, increase, 1,325; per 
cent., 1024;: 1860, 3,050; increase, 432; per cent., 16,5,: 1870, 
4,368; increase, 1,318; per cent., 43,2;: 1876, 5,551; increase, 
1,183 ; per cent., 27: per cent. of increase by decades since 
1810, 76%. 

Newark—1820, 148; 1830, 352; increase, 204 ; per cent., 137, : 
1840, 753; increase, 401; per cent., 113,%,: 1850, 1,710; increase, 
957; per cent., 1265,: 1860, 3,258; increase, 1,548; per cent., 
90,5,: 1870, 4,310; increase, 1,052; per cent., 32%,: 1876, 5,454; 
increase 1,144; per cent., 26,5;: per cent. of increase by decades 
since 1820, 8745. 

Average increase of membership for each decade of the ten cities 
taken together from 1800 to 1876 is 81,8; per cent. 


In noting the increase by decades, it must be borne in mind 
that if the actual gain were uniform the percentage of increase 
must necessarily be much larger in the early decades. To ad- 
vance from five hundred to one thousand members is to increase 
at the rate of one hundred per centum ; but to increase from 
one thousand to one thousand five hundred memhers, while the 
actual gain is the same, is to fall from one hundred per cent. 
to fifty per cent. of increase. Thus in a city it is more practi- 
cable to double or quadruple a Church with a membership of 
one hundred than it is a Church having a membership of five 
hundred. It appears from the preceding statistics that the 
average increase by decades of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the ten cities from the year 1800 to 1870, and including the 
part of a decade between 1870 and 1876, is eighty-one and two 
tenths per centum. 

We uow pass to the controversial phase of this discussion. 
The “ Independent,” of New York, has discussed the subject . 
of Methodism in cities in its issues from February 1, 1877, to 
March 22, 1877, inclusive, in seven full editorial articles, be- 
sides minor editorials. In the second sentence of its first full 
editorial, February 1, it says of Methodism, “It is compara- 
tively a failure in cities.” In the last paragraph but one of its 
last editorial, March 22, it says, “It seems to us that the itin- 
erancy is a sufficient though not the sole cause of the compar- 
ative failure of Methodism in cities.” Thus it begins its tune 
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and ends it with the same note, namely, the failure of Method- 
ism in cities. 

Inasmuch as Oongregationalism ¢s “a comparative failure 
in cities,” having, after two centuries of effort, but 25,064 
communicants in the fourteen largest cities of the Union 
against 102,351 Methodist Episcopal communicants in the same 
field gained in half the time, it would seem that the “ Inde- 
pendent ” had better devote its columns to the discussion of 
the failure of the Congregational Church in the large cities, in- 
stead of sounding false alarms about the failure of Methodism 
therein. 

It is not uncharitable to say that, in order to apparently 
make out its case, the “Independent” does violence to the 
truth. Look, for example, at its treatment of probation- 
ers. In giving the census of Methodism in seven cities it 
failed to include probationers, notwithstanding they are, and 
have always been, communicants. In its issue of Febru- 
ary 15 the “Independent” says: “It has, moreover, been 
indisputably established that of all uncertain things a Meth- 
odist probationer is the most uncertain. One year he is 
reported, and the next year he is gone, and none knoweth 
whither. It would be just as fair to count in all the visitors 
in New York city in any given time, in taking the census, as 
to include probationers for purposes of comparisons such 
as we are making.” What candor is here! Probationers are 
persons who have joined the Church, and who are admitted to 
the communion. They are not full members, and cannot be 
until six months have expired. The Presbyterian Church or 
the Congregational Church would not hesitate to admit them, 
with very few exceptions, into membership at once; but be- 
cause the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church requires 
a six months’ probation they are reported in the “ Minutes” as 
virtual though not formal members. It would greatly weaken 
the “ Independent’s” exhibit to include them, and it there- 
fore dismisses them with a slander. According to it they 
are unworthy of enumeration. An untruthful man is uncer- 
tain, and is, therefore, shunned. A note of hand, a stock or 
bond that is uncertain, is discarded by investors. A house 
whose foundations are uncertain is abandoned by its occupants 
and left to the bats. But, worse than these or any other un- 
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certain things, according to the “Independent,” are the pro- 
bationers in the Methodist Episcopal Church, for it affirms 
that “it has been indisputably established that of all uncertain 
things a Methodist probationer is the most uncertain.” The 
figures previously given, showing the increase of full mem- 
bers in the Church from 1849 to 1876, do not look as if it had 
been so established. The entire millions that have formed 
the Methodist body were once probationers ; and if it be asked, 
Where are they? our reply is, They are in the Church militant 
and Church triumphant. Will the “ Independent” please 
inform us when, where, by whom “it has been indisputably 
established, that of all uncertain things a Methodist proba- 
tioner is the most uncertain ?” 

In pursuance of this line of attack on the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church the “Independent,” in its issue of March 8, recurs 
to the subject of probationers in two articles. In the first 
article, which is on the ninth page of the issue, it has these 
words, the italics being its own: “The number of probationers 
reported January 1, 1876, was 196,407. Of this number it 
appears that only one siateenth have been received into the 
Church during the year.” This passage occurs in an article 
which is a review of the General Minutes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and other ecclesiastical statistical publica- 
tions. The “ Independent,” therefore, professes to speak from 
a knowledge of the data. Furthermore, it speaks autherita- 
tively and emphatically, for it clothes its utterance in italics. 
It tells the world in italicised words, with the statistics before 
its eyes, that of the 196,407 probationers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1876, “ only one siwteenth” were received 
into full membership. One sixteenth, of course, is six and 
twenty-five one hundredths per centum. 

In the other article—a brief editorial—in the same issue, on 
page 23, the “Independent ” says: “The Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences for 1875 report a total of 196,407 proba- 
tioners. The increase of members in 1876, according to the 
‘Minutes’ of that year, was 12,768. In this case only one in 
fifteen has been added to the membership.” This statement 
is a little better, for, according to it, nearly, though not quite, 
seven per cent. of the almost two hundred thousand probation- 
ers are conceded to have been saved, against six and a quarter 
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per cent. in the other calculation. For small favors we will be 
duly thankful. 

Now the “ Independent” speaks from the “ Minutes.” It 
took good care, in scanning the table of Church members, to 
see just what the increase of full members, as reported, was 
for the year, and exactly how many probationers were returned 
the previous year; but its spectacles could not so magnify the 
numerals in the saine table and on the same page, that told 
of 18,830 deaths during the year, that it could discern them. 
It strangely overlooked the fact, likewise, that Methodism 
teaches that any Christian even in full membership, outside 
of heaven, may fall from grace and forfeit his membership in 
the Church, Perhaps it fell into the delusion that Methodists 
cannot die nor yet backslide. It also forgot those members 
who withdraw from the Methodist Church, or possibly it had 
not yet obtained its information on this point; but two weeks 
later, in its issue of March 22, when it sought to establish 
another allegation, it said that it heard “fof whole families 
quitting the Methodist Church.” It would have lessened the 
effect of the ‘ Independent’s ” double shot at Methodist pro- 
bationers if it had, while studying the table of membership in 
the “ Minutes,” noted the death column, or bethought itself 
that excommunications, withdrawals, etc., must cause some 
diminution of the ranks of one million four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand full members. In simple candor we 
ask, What are the statements of such a journal worth? If 
it will thus glaringly violate the truth, with the effect of 
traducing nearly two hundred thousand Christian communi- 
cants, can its utterances in any case be accepted? Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus. To use its own words, “it is indis- 
putably established, that of all uncertain things” the “ Inde- 
pendent” “is the most uncertain.” 

The question of the stability of the annual host of proba- 
tioners in the Methodist Episcopal Church is, however, too per- 
tinent and grave to be hastily dismissed. We propose to con- 
sider it with fairness and candor. In doing so, all the sources 
of reduction of the number of full members must be brought 
into view. These are death, excommunication, obtaining 
certificates of membership without presenting them again, 
removing with letters of membership before the annual report 
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of members is made up, and not presenting them in another 
Church until after the annual report is closed; voluntary 
withdrawal without letter; joining other communions, and 
long and unexplained absence. Except deaths, none of these 
items, unfortunately, are reported in the “ Minutes.” In the 
absence of official data we must avail ourselves of the best 
guidance we can obtain in searching for the total loss the 
Church sustained in its full membership during the year 1876. 
We will, therefore, take as our chief guide in this investigation 
the tables of statistics of membership of the Congregational 
Church for that year. 

The members of that Church in 1875 are reported in the 
“ Oongregational Quarterly” as being 338,313, and the same 
authority reports 1,076 as having been excommunicated during 
1876. In 1875 the Methodist Episcopal Church had 1,384,152 
full members, or considerably more than four times the num- 
ber of Congregationalists. The “Independent” tells us that 
the Congregational Church trains its members more thor- 
oughly than the Methodist Episcopal Church does its mem- 
bers. (See “Independent,” editorial, March 22.) If that be 
so, we may expect a larger percentage of loss by excommu- 
nication in the latter than falls to the former, for the better 
trained they are the less likely are Church members to require 
final discipline. Besides, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
a large number of Southern Freedmen in its membership, 
who have had but a very indifferent training, while the Con- 
gregational Church has scarcely any communicants of this class. 
If, with less than a fourth of the membership, the Congrega- 
tional Church excommunicated 1,076 communicants during 
the year 1876, the excommunications from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church probably exceeded four times that number. 
We will put the aggregate at 4,500, which is but a fraction 
more than the Congregational ratio. Then there are the ab- 
sentees, that is to say, persons who live elsewhere than the 
place where they hold their Church membership. In 1876 
there were 45,033 Congregational members reported absent. 
Allowing that the Methodists are no more migratory, and 
applying to the full membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church the Congregational ratio of absenteeism, there would 
be over 180,000 absentees. But in the Congregational Church 
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persons who take letters of membership are still reported 
as members in the Church that issued the letters, until that 
Church is officially informed of their reception by another 
Church. Hence persons who hold letters from Congregational 
Churches are counted in the annual report as “ absent,” while 
Methodists who hold letters are not counted nor reported at 
all. Most Methodist pastors are familiar with letters from one 
to three years old, and even older. Various causes, personal 
and other, are assigned for.this protracted retention of them ; 
but whatever the cause be, their possessors are not included 
in the summaries of membership while retaining them. When 
a member takes a letter shortly before the session of the An- 
nual Conference, and does not hand it into another Church 
until after Conference, he is not reported as a member. Thus 
a large number of actual full members fail to be counted in 
the annual statistics. Many letters, too, are never given to 
the Church. 

Then there is a multitude of absentees, composed of persons 
who have removed without taking letters. Of these many fail 
to report themselves, and are finally marked on the Church 
books as unknown, or removed without certificates, and are 
consequently no longer reported as members. Our Church rec- 
ord committees and pastors are every year expunging from the 
records the names of absentees that are not heard from, and the 
annual aggregate of such expurgations is very large. Estimat- 
ing the yearly loss of full members from absenteeism at less 
than half the number that would result from the adoption of 
the Congregational ratio of absentees, which must, we think, 
be found within the truth, and we have a loss of 90,000. If we 
should add the loss that by a reasonable estimate must result 
from withdrawals, the number would be increased. But we 
will let the 90,000 stand for all losses, except those occasioned 
by excommunication and death. 

Now all these losses must be made good by the probationers 
before any gain can be shown in the full membership. The 
surplus of probationers received into full membership after 
making good the losses constitute the annual gain. The 
“ Minutes” for 1876 show a gain of 12,768 full members. It 
happens, however, that for that year the statistics in the Min- 
utes are imperfect. They do not include the -greater part of 
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the East Ohio Conference—that part which until the General 
Conference of 1876 belonged to the Pittsburgh Conference. 
The explanation of this omission, no doubt, is the change of 
Conference boundaries. The result of it is that the member- 
ship of the Church is made to appear in the “ General Reca- 
pitulation ” in the “ Minutes ” between 26,000 and 30,000 less 
than it actually is. Of the number omitted, probably not less 
than 25,000 are full members. The gain in fall members, then, 
in the Methodist Episcopal Churclt for the year 1876, instead 
of being 12,768, is, probably, fully 38,000. In the light of 
these facts let us see how the ease stands. 
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By this computation we diseover that 77 per cent. at least of 
the probationers reported in 1875 may be fairly considered to 
have attained to full membership in the Chureh. But all of the 
remaining 23 per cent. are by no means to be regarded as lost. 
Many, from various causes, are prevented from being at Church 
at the time of reception of fall members, and consequently are 
continued from time to time, until they are able to be. pres- 
ent. All pastors in the Methodist Episeopal Chareh are famil- 
iar with these cases. Their aggregate each year is considera- 
ble, and many of these persons go over to the next Conference 
year before being received, and consequently are not counted 
in the reports of full members until that year. Then others, 
who, for one or another reason, fail to give entire satisfaction 
to the Church, or whoare not themselves entirely satisfied with 
their religious state, have their probation prolonged, and final- 
ly are received. There are many sueh cases. Others remove 
their residence to a place distant from the Chureh they joined 
and thereby fail to be received in due time, but eventually 
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reach full membership. Still others unhappily fall back into 
the world, for, as of old, some seed falls upon stony ground, and 
some by the way-side. Investigation shows that the ratio of 
probationers that are apparently lost is greatest in the South- 
ern States, where they are principally comprised of Freedmen. 
On the whole, it is evident that no considerable percentage of 
final loss of Methodist probationers occurs. It is certain that 
an overwhelmingly large proportion are received into fall 
mew bership. 

The “ Independent’s ” refusal to count the probationers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as communicants cannot, then, be 
justified by the allegation that they are worthless, and that, 
therefore, they should be rejected. They are the recruits that 
are constantly filling up and augmenting the ranks of our Zion, 
and they must not be despised. 

The “ Independent” assails the itinerancy of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and alleges that it impedes the progress of 
the denomination in the cities. It draws a comparison between 
Methodism and Congregationalism by which it disparages the 
former. It says, March 22: “It is not the largest but the best 
trained army that is the most efficient. Methodism represents 
a very large army, Congregationalism a comparatively small 
one; yet see how much stronger, more influential, and effi- 
cient proportionately is the latter!” 

We understand the true test of the strength, influence, and 
efficiency of a Church of Christ to be its success in extending 
the kingdom of God, .and the measure of that success is the 
number of souls that are saved and added to its membership. 
If Methodism with its itinerarey is so much less efficient pro- 
portionately than is Congregationalism with a settled pastorate, 
it will appear, of course, in a smaller ratio of increase. A 
comparison of the increase of the two denominations shows 
that in the year 1860 the Congregational Church reported 
253,765 members, and in 1876 it reported 350,658. In 1860 
the Methodist Episcopal Church reported 994,447 communi- 
cants, and-in 1876 it had about 1,651,000, including the num- 
ber omitted from the East Ohio Conference, in the official 
statistics. In the sixteen years the increase in the Congrega- 
tional Church was 38 per cent., and in the same period the in- 
crease in the Methodist Episcopal Church was 66 per cent. 
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These figures show that the “ Independent” is once more seri- 
ously in error. If we were to adopt the “ Independent’s” 
mode of speech we should say, “See how much stronger, more 
influential, and efficient proportionately is Methodism than 
Congregationalism.” It were useless to devote more space to 
such a critic of Methodism. 

From this investigation we learn, 1. That there are no signs 
of decay in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the largest 
cities of the United States, but that, on the contrary, it is vig- 
orous, aggressive, and decidedly more successful than any other 
denomination in those cities. 2. That it is even more success- 
ful, in view of all the conditions, in the cities than in the 
country ; and, 3. That there are no indications that its present 
polity is not equally adapted to both eountry and city. What 
Methodism needs for its continued success in its great mission 
is not readjustment with reference to any special conditions of 
society, but the faithful and zealous application of its doctrines 
and methods in the spirit of its illustrious founder. 

The fruit of Methodism, during the period of its existence in 
these great cities, does not all appear in this review. Through- 
out that period it has been constantly sending its members from 
its Churches in New York, Philadelphia, and the rest to the 
Church triumphant in the New Jerusalem. They have ex- 
changed the love-feast on earth for the love-feast in heaven. 
They have exchanged the songs of free grace here for sweeter 
songs of free grace there. Their shoutings are hushed here, 
but are there renewed in eternal halleluiahs before the throne. 
Besides, the awakening preaching and revivals of Methodism 
have largely recruited the other sects. Multitudes trained 
in other denominations, and converted through Methodism, 
have for various reasons joined the communions in which they 
were reared, It has furnished them many ministers, and they 
still show their appreciation of Methodist preaching by invit- 
ing our preachers to their leading pulpits. They see the pow- 
er of our unequaled system, and while we discuss the revis- 
ion of our methods, many among them sigh that they do not 
possess them. They have long imitated our direct, hortatory, 
impassioned preaching, and have, through the influence of our 
rational and wholesome theology, almost entirely banished 
Calvinism from their pulpits. They have caught up our songs, 
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and sing them with a fervor inhaled from us. They have 
adopted our experience meetings, lay preaching, and revival 
enginery. They have in one particular adopted our itiner- 
ancy, for their pastoral changes are almost as frequent as ours. 
In fine, Methodism has diffused its life through the other 
Churches, and is, in the great cities of the United States, the 
first and mightiest evangelical power. 





Arr. VII.—HOLINESS., 


Hotivess, St. Paul declares, is requisite to see the Lord. But 
is it not said, “ Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him?” In the last day all shall look upon the 
Judge of quick and dead. The unholy, as well as the holy, 
shall see the Lord. But they shall behold him with very 
different eyes. The unholy, wailing because of him whom 
they pierced, shall call on the rocks and mountains to hide 
them “ from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb.” The holy shall shout for joy at the 
sight, when the Lord shall descend from heaven with the voice 
of the archangel and with the trump of God. But it is evi- 
dent that St. Paul in Hebrews, and our Lord in the parallel 
passage, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” employ the words “shall see the Lord,” or “shall see 
God,” in some special sense. Before we tell what that sense is, 
let us ask, Who is meant by “ the Lord” of St. Paul, and who 
by the “God” of the sermon on the mount? There can be no 
question as to whom our Lord refers. But whom does the apos- 
tle mean? The weight of authority is that “the Lord” of St. 
Paul is the Lord Jesus Christ. Whether this be so or not makes 
no difference, for the Son and the Father are one, and he that 
hath seen the Son hath seen the Father. And, since to see the 
Lord Jesus is to see the Father; and to see as he is the Lord 
Jesus is to be like him, to enjoy him, and to live with him 
forever, we are at no loss to know what the apostle means, 
and what our Lord means, when the one affirms that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord, and the other that the 
pure in heart shall see God. To see the Lord and to see 
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God—which are Hebraisms to signify the greatest honor and 
happiness—when applied to this life, as they may be in an 
accommodated sense, denote peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, access by faith into his grace, conformity to his 
image, and fellowship with him. They indicate, as applied 
to the future life, to see God as he is, to be like him, to en- 
joy him, and to live with him forever in heaven. 

But what is holiness? Who can tell what it is, seeing that 
the heavens are unclean in the sight of Him who hath said, 
“ Be ye holy, for I am holy;” and that in His presence the 
seraphim, with folded wings, cover their faces? Spirit of 
holiness, give the clean heart! Spirit of truth, revealing the 
deep things of God, tell us what is that holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord! 

In answering the question, What is holiness? we shall seek 
to avoid the discussions of Church polemics who have written 
and spoken much on the subject. We pray to write, not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, Interpreting scripture by scripture, compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual, and seeking, by the help of 
the Spirit, to bring to remembrance what inspired men of 
God have written of holiness, we answer—/oliness is purity of 
heart ; a heart washed from sin by the blood of the Lamb. For, 
if the pure in heart shall see God, purity of heart is that holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord. 

The Scriptures clearly teach the natural or inbred corrup- 
tion of the human heart—that man is shapen in iniquity and 
conceived in sin. But, whether born in sin or not, all have 
sinned, and from within, from the heart, proceeds every abomi- 
nable thing, the understanding darkened, the conscience blunt- 
ed, the affections sensual, the thonghts evil, the will rebellious, 
and the whole heart “deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked.” 

But such was not man from the beginning. In God’s own 
image Adam was created. In moral character he bore his like- 
ness. But this likeness was defaced by Adam’s guilty fall, 
The original purity of his sinless state gave place to un- 
cleanness; his moral nature was defiled and corrupted by sin. 
This defiled and corrupt nature he transmitted to descendants 
whom he begot in his own likeness. These descendants, true 
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to his sinful likeness and example, are by nature unclean, and 
gone far astray from God in actual transgression. 

To save us from its condemnation God gave his only begot- 
ten Son to make atonement for sin. Christ Jesus “ was deliv- 
ered for our offenses, and was raised again for our justification.” 
To save from the guilt of sin, to cleanse the heart and make it 
pure, the blood of Christ, as of a lamb without spot or blemish, 
was shed that a fountain might be opened for sin and unclean- 
ness. The justifying and cleansing power of this blood avails 
for all who, with faith in Jesus as a present Saviour from sin, 
offer the sacrifice of a broken heart and contrite spirit, crying, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” And the word of this salvation is 
nigh us, even in our mouth and in our heart: that is, the word 
of faith, which by the Gospel is preached to us; that, if we 
confess with our mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in our 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead, we shall be 
saved.—To deliver from the power of sin—from its being and 
indwelling—we have a Saviour who is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him.—And to bring us 
back to God, the Holy Ghost creates anew in Christ Jesus, 
causing old things to pass away and making all things new; 
quickens those dead in sins to live unto righteousness ; purifies 
the body, sealing it his and making it a temple for his own in- 
dwelling; and, sanctifying the believer, restores him to the 
image of God. To sum up all, to be pure in heart is to be de- 
livered, by the cleansing blood of the Lamb, from the con- 
demnation, guilt, power, and being of sin; and to be made, by 
the quickening, renewing, and sanctifying power of the Holy 
Ghost, a new man in Christ Jesus, which after God is created 
in knowledge, in righteousness, and in true holiness, 

But purity of heart is demonstrated by a pure life. A pure 
heart is such a radical change—such a renewal of the whole 
man—that a new man is the result; a new birth—a new crea- 
tion—has taken place. Begotten of God, made a new creature 
in Christ Jesus, the understanding enlightened, the conscience 
quickened to a sensibility of sin, the affections spiritualized, 
the thoughts brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, 
the will submissive ‘o the will of God, and the whole heart 
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cleansed from wickedness and guile, the transformation in spirit 
and soul and body is, indeed, complete. This transformation, 
if it be in truth a new creation, will be attested by newness of 
life. The fruit of this divine renewal will be unto holiness. 
By their fruit we know them that are made free from sin, for 
by its fruit the tree is known. 

The unholy are carnal and mind the things of the flesh; the 
holy are spiritual and mind the things of the Spirit. The un- 
holy, walking after the flesh, work the works of the flesh ; that 
is, such as corrupt nature of itself brings forth; called works 
of the flesh, because they are begotten solely by the fleshly 
mind. The holy, walking after the Spirit, show forth the fruit 
of the Spirit; the singular number being used to denote the 
connection and harmony between the graces called fruit, so 
called because the Spirit produces them by his regenerating, 
sanctifying, and fructifying power on the renewed heart and 
mind, just as sunshine and dew and rain bring the harvest from 
seed sown in the prepared svil. The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: “ Adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emu- 
lations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revelings, and such like.” But the fruit of the 
Spirit is “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” This fruit demonstrates that 
the whole man is washed, sanctified, justified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. The old man 
is crucified with Christ, that, the body of sin being destroyed, 
the new man should not henceforth serve sin. Dead, indeed, 
unto sin, but alive unto God, the believer washed, sanctified, 
justified, rises in the likeness of Christ’s resurrection and walks 
in newness of life. By pureness within and pureness without, 
by yielding himself a willing and obedient servant to Christ, 
by believing, loving, obeying, and serving him, he secks to 
glorify Christ in his body and spirit which are his. Hence, 
purity of heart is also demonstrated by a life of devotedness to 
Christ. 

Every believer whose sins are truly forgiven, and who is be- 
gotten of God, is pure in heart, free from sin, and sanctified. 
And this sanctification is contemporaneous with the new crea- 
tion. For God from the beginning, that is, from the believer's 
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hearing and obeying the Gospel, hath chosen him to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. 
When old things are passed away and all things made new, the 
believer is sanctified, free from sin, and becomes servant to God. 
From that moment he is one of the elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ. When the elect strangers, to whom St. Peter wrote 
his epistles, obtained like precious faith with himself, through 
the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, that is, 
were made righteous according to God’s plan of justification— 
their faith being accounted to them for righteousness—from 
that moment they, as well as he, having escaped the corrup- 
tion that is in the world through lust, were made partakers of 
he divine nature. 

The salutations of the Pauline epistles to the Churches de- 
monstrate that every believer, when created a new man in 
Christ Jesus, is sanctified by the Spirit; that, unless he is sanc- 
tified, he is not a true believer; his sins are not forgiven; his 
faith is not accounted to him for righteousness; and hence, 
there has been no new creation whatever. All the Churches 
to which St. Paul wrote, except the Galatians who were fallen 
from grace, he saluted as saints of God, sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, faithful brethren, or as in God the Father and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Romans are the called in Christ Jesus, 
beloved of God, and called to be saints. The Corinthians are 
called to be saints, and sanctified in Christ Jesus. As saints 
and faithful in Christ Jesus he saluted the Ephesians ; as saints 
in Christ Jesus, the Philippians. The Colossians are saints 
and faithful brethren ; in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Thessalonians. All of these Churches are thus 
saluted, except the Galatians, who are simply saluted as “ the 
Churches of Galatia.” It will be noticed that the only Church 
saluted as sanctified in Christ Jesus is the Church at Corinth, 
the least spiritual of all the Churches commended in these sal- 
utations. But the Church at Thessalonica is saluted neither 
as saints of God, nor as sanctified in Christ Jesus, but as those 
who are in God the Father and in the Lord Jesns Christ, though 
the Church there was the most spiritual of all the Churches to 
which the Pauline epistles were sent. For the apostle elsewhere 
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calls this Church elect of God; and commending its work of 
faith and labor of love, and patience of hope, declares that it 
was an ensample to all that believed in Macedonia and Achaia, 
and that in every place its faith to God-ward was spread 
abroad. Now, then, if sanctification be ascribed in the saluta- 
tions of these epistles to the Church at Corinth, and to that 
Church alone—the least spiritual of all the Churches therein 
commended—is sanctification some special and extraordinary 
grace, some second blessing, distinct from, and superior to, the 
grace received in the new birth ? 

What is sanctification? It is both the act of God’s grace 
renewing the fallen nature and purifying the heart; and it is 
the act of consecrating, setting apart something to a holy use. 
It has both senses. In the first sense, dues it not agree both 
with regeneration or the new birth, and with holiness or purity 
of heart? It agrees with the new birth; for they that are 
born again—begotten of God by his incorruptible word—have 
purified their souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren. And we know that who- 
soever is born of God sinneth not—is free from sin, and over- 
cometh the world, because he zs begotten of God. It agrees 
with holiness; for the same word—dycaou6e—which is trans- 
lated holiness, is translated sanctification. And it agrees with 
purity of heart; for holiness and purity of heart are one and 
the same. 

But sanctification or holiness has, also, an idea inseparable 
from itself, but incidental to the new creation and simultaneous 
with it. That idea is the second sense above mentioned—con- 
secrating, setting apart something and devoting it to a holy 
use. As applied to God, it is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
sealing as his, until the day of redemption, him that is begot- 
ten of God and, therefore, free from sin; and, the moment he 
is begotten, setting him apart and consecrating him to the 
worship and service of God, As applied to him that is created 
a new man in Christ Jesus and, therefore, sanctified by the 
Spirit, it is his own free, voluntary, and grateful act, whereby 
acknowledging that he is not his own—that he is bought with 
a price, and has nothing which he has not received—the be- 
liever, from the moment he is created a new man in Christ 
Jesus, consecrates, sets apart, devotes spirit, soul, body, prop- 
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erty, and all, to him who bought him; whose most precious 
blood made atonement for his sins, and cleansed him from 
them; whose own powerful will begot him by the word of 
truth ; and whose Spirit made him a new creature, and taught 
him to say, “ Abba, Father.” The trne believer or new man 
in Christ Jesus, haying thus consecrated himself to God, feels 
that he is henceforth and always the Lord’s. His first question 
is, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” The love of Christ 
constraining him, and devotedness to Christ being now the 
rule of his life, he resolves henceforth not to live unto himself, 
but unto Him who died for him and rose again. To please 
Him whose blood renewed and cleansed him by the Spirit; to 
win souls to Christ who died for all; to glory in the cross by 
which he is crucified to the world and the world to him; to know 
Christ, not only in the power of his resurrection, but in the 
fellowship of his sufferings; to imitate his example; to be 
more and more conformed to his image; and to be found of 
him, at the last, in peace, without spot, and blameless—these, 
and things like these, are the controlling motives of his life; 
these his high, exalted, and sanctified aims. This devotedness 
to Christ and a pure life attest purity of heart, or that holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord. Holiness, therefore, 
is purity of heart; a heart washed by the blood of Christ and 
sanctified by the Spirit; a heart whose purity is proved by a 
pure life and by devotedness to Christ, by freedom from sin, 
and by sanctified and acceptable employment in the service of 
God. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the holiness which 
consists in purity of moral character is relative, or compara- 
tive in the creature; in God alone is such holiness absolute, 
Man is made relatively and conditionally holy ; God is abso- 
lutely and infinitely holy. In comparison with his holiness 
the heavens, as we have poticed, are unclean in his sight, and 
in his presence the seraphim vail their faces. Wherefore, if 
there be, not even in seraphim, absolute moral perfection, 
much more in man is such perfection an absurdity and impos- 
sibility. In the creature, whether angelic or human, no more 
absurd and impossible is absolute perfection in knowledge, 
The absolute in all things belongs to the infinite alone. 
When, then, God commands us to be holy as he is holy, and to 
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be perfect as he is perfect, he means not absolute, but relative 
perfection in holiness :— 


“ Holy as thou, O. Lord, is none; 
Thy holiness is all thine own; 
A drop of that unbounded sea 
Is ours,—a drop derived from thee.” 


From this it will be seen there zs a perfection which God does 
command, and which is, therefore, attainable by the creature— 
attainable, because it is most dishonoring to God to suppose 
that he requires the impossible. What is that perfection? and 
where does it begin? It is relative; and, because it is rela- 
tive, it begins the moment the believer is created a new man 
in Christ Jesus. In the new creation he is made as perfect in 
moral character as it is possible for him then to be. He can 
be no more or less holy, no more or less perfect, than he is 
made at the time by the sanctifying Spirit. All his moral 
purity being derived, he becomes, through faith in Christ, rel- 
atively just what God would have him to be, for he is then 
just what God makes him. His repentance and faith have 
been perfect: at least God graciously so regards them. They 
have been what God requires, and in that sense perfect. And, 
as an evidence that God does so regard them, his sins are for- 
given and their guilt washed away ; he is accounted righteons, 
and treated as though he had not sinned ; he is created’ a new 
man in Christ Jesus, has peace with God, access to his favor, 
and rejoices in hope of his glory. His repentance and faith being 
approved of God, he has done all that grace demands. His 
sacrifice-—a broken heart and contrite spirit—in the sight of 
God is relatively a perfect sacrifice, and is, therefore, accepted ; 
and, being accepted, the blood of Christ and the Spirit cleanse 
and purify the believer, and make him relatively holy and per- 
fect. Hence, if he were to die the moment he is created a new 
man in Christ Jesus, the believer would be taken at once to 
heaven to see the Lord. With God he is holy, sanctified, made 
perfect in Christ Jesus, and meet to see the Lord and be found 
of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. Having done all 
he could—all that grace required of him—he has relatively per- 
fected holiness in the fear of God. Who, then, shall lay any 
thing to his charge? and who is he that condemneth? Sure- 
ly, not God who justifieth him, or Christ who died for him, and 
rose again, and maketh intercession for him. 
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But what of Christian perfection after the new birth? does it 
cease to be relative? By no means. Begun, continued, and 
carried on in its search after the absolute and the infinite, it 
is always relative and only relative. And because it is rela- 
tive it has a beginning, a growth, and a development, limited 
only by the conditions which infinite grace has imposed. If 
the creature, therefore, be relatively and conditionally holy, 
and God be absolutely and infinitely holy, there must always 
be an infinite distance between God and man—between abso- 
lute and relative perfection. Hence there must be, under grace, 
infinite room for the growth and development of the creature 
in holiness as well as in knowledge. No one doubts the infi- 
nite distance in knowledge between God and man ; and, hence, 
no one questions the infinite room for growth therein. But it 
is no more difficult to conceive of infinite holiness than of in- 
finite knowledge ; and, consequently, no more difficult to con- 
ceive of infinite growth in the one than in the other. Hence, 
as the new man is renewed in knowledge, after the image of Him 
that created him, as well as in true holiness; and as these in 
man are relative and conditional, while in God they are abso- 
lute and infinite, there must be to the believer infinite room 
for development in both. Hence, the comparatively holy may 
become comparatively more and more holy. To be relatively 
like God is to be perfect ; to be relatively more and more like 
him is to be more and more perfect. God, the absolutely and 
infinitely holy and perfect One, remains unchangeably the 
same. Man, whose moral purity is derived from God, may 
grow more and more like God, this growth going on indefinite- 
ly here and indefinitely in the world to come. 

Now, let us go back to the question, What of Christian per- 
fection after the new birth? We answer: It is the living in 
obedience to the constitution and laws of the new life, to which 
the believer is introduced as soon as he is made a new man 
in Christ Jesus, And what are these? They may be summed 
up in a single word, and that word is, growth. It is going on 
to perfection ; that is, toward the absolute perfection of God. 
The holiness of the infinite One is ever before the relatively 
perfect. In the search after it the holiest here does not regard 
himself to have already attained. There is something here 
always ahead—something toward which, forgetting those things 
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which are behind and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, he is constantly pressing. Every thing with which 
the life of God in the soul is compared denotes progress. It is 
walking, a journey, a pilgrimage, a voyage, a warfare, a race. 
It is likened to a grain of mustard seed, which develops into the 
greatest of herbs; to leaven which works its way till the lump 
is leavened. Cleansing himself from all comparative filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, the growing Christian goes on to perfect 
holiness in the fear of God; that is, to be relatively more and 
more holy. With open face beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, he is changed into the same image from glory to 
glory; that is, from one degree of holiness to another, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord. Following this law of progress he 
keeps himself relatively a perfect Christian ; growing more and 
more like God, he becomes more and more perfect. Healthful 
Christian growth, therefore, begun at the new birth and con- 
tinued through life, is Christian perfection in its truest sense. 
And this is active holiness—a life, not only of freedom from 
sin, but a life of acceptable service to God, of consecration, and 
of obedience to his will. 

If this be so, the believer, when he ceases to grow, is no 
longer perfect ; he no longer perfects holiness in the fear of God, 
for he no longer lives in obedience to the constitution and laws 
of his new life. Nor does he grow symmetrically unless all the 
graces of the Spirit—faith, and virtue, and knowledge, and 
temperance, ‘and patience, and godliness, and brotherly kind- 
ness, and charity—have their full, harmonious, and relative de- 
velopment. These graces are to be added to one another; or, 
rather, they are to accompany, évyopnyéw, and mutually assist 
one another, as in a choral song. With faith as the leader, 
and with the other sister graces to join harmonious voices as in 
a perfectly trained choir of singers, the choral song of a healthy 
Christian life accords with that grand diapason of praise sung 
by the redeemed around the throne of God and the Lamb. 
And, if all these graces be in us and abound, they make us to 
be neither idle—dpyéc, (contracted from depyéc, a privative, and 
the obsolete épyw, not working, idle)~—nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But he that 
lacketh these things, that is, fails to obey this great law of 


Christian growth, is blind and cannot see afar off—that is, 
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loses faith itself, the telescope of the spiritual eye which reveals 
things hoped for and unseen by the natural eye—and hath for- 
gotten that he was purged—purged once he was—tfrom his old 
sins; that is, denies the Lord that bought him, and counts the 
blood of the covenant wherewith he was once sanctified an un- 
holy thing. It is upon this the great apostle to the cireum- 
cision bases the earnest exhortation: ‘‘ Wherefore the rather, 
brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election sure ; 
for if ye do these things, ye shall never fall:” the converse of 
which is equally true, If ye do not these things, ye shall fall. 
And to stimulate us in our efforts after greater conformity to 
the divine image, aud greater faithfulness to the service of him 
who hath called and elected us, he adds, “ For so an entrance 
shall be ministered unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Faith and 
her sister graces joining hands and leading the many precious 
souls given as the reward of their united and harmonious la- 
bors, shall be admitted to the celestial city, not at its pearly 
gates, but through a breach in its jasper walls to receive them 
and their trophies to the cross of Christ. 

Healthful Christian growth, however, or Christian perfee- 
tion, be it remembered, is not inconsistent with certain mistakes 
and infirmities here. Being relative in all respects and absolute 
in none, it has its comparative failures and weaknesses. The 
holiest, when made conscious of these, do the more earnestly 
strive after the infinite in moral character, and more perfect 
obedience to the divine will. The more assimilated to God, 
the truer their conceptions of his holiness and the obedience de- 
manded by his perfect law, the more conscious are they of their 
own imperfections. The holiest often write bitter and con- 
demnatory things against themselves. For the more abundant 
the entrance of God’s word, the brighter its light. The rays of 
the sun shining through a crevice in the wall of a room reveal 
ten thousand motes, unseen till then, floating, or dancing in 
the sunbeam. Once the writer saw a drop of water, taken 
from the-yellow Savannah, under a powerful microscope: A 
drop of that water to the naked eye seems but a little more 
discolored than the rain drop newly fallen from the filtering 
clouds; and yet in that drop the microscope revealed many 
living things, of various shapes and colors, disporting them- 
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selves without jostling or interfering with one another. It is 
thus the Holy Spirit discloses to the Christian, when striving 
after greater conformity to the divine image, and more perfect 
obedience to the divine law, comparative filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, roots of bitterness, and failures in obedience and 
service he never saw before. When the Holy Spirit thus more 
perfectly shows to him his inner-self, and makes him see so 
much of earthliness in his holiest exercises and best efforts to 
serve and please God, he prays the more eagerly for more per- 
fect crucifixion with Christ, and more perfect truth in the in- 
ward parts. And the better he knows himself, and the more 
clearly and steadfastly he looks into the perfect law of liberty, 
the more does he long to see himself just as God sees him, to 
look on sin just as God looks upon it, and to have 
“A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to feel it near.” 

Nor is this all. Sins of ignorance or other unavoidable in- 
firmity revealed to him by the Spirit cause him to lament the 
comparative weakness of his faith and hope and love. Life 
with him being a continued temptation, he mourns because he 


.is never beyond its reach, never beyond the possibility of sip- 


ning and grieving the Holy Spirit. But, seeing the end of 
the Lord in all his temptations; knowing that thereunto he is 
appointed; that the same afflictions are accomplished in his 
brethren that are in the world; that the chastisements of his 
Lord are proofs of his Lord’s love to him as to a son, and not 
as to a bastard; and that his Master, having felt the same, 
knows what sore temptations mean, he the more patiently 
watches, and prays, and believes, and hopes, and loves, and 
endures. He is consoled by the thought that it is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his Master and the servant as his 
Lord. Tribulation working patience; and patience, experi- 
ence; and experience, hope, he glories in tribulations, not only 
because God sends them, but because, without them, he could 
never know the comfort of sanctified patience, the trust of ap- 
proved experience, the assurance of confirmed hope, and the 
fearlessness of love made perfect. Having begun a babe in 
Christ and grown up into the courage and firmness of a young 
man who has overcome the wicked one, he seeks the settled 
peace and abiding rest of a father in Israel who has known 
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Him that is from the beginning. Nor does he who is athirst 
for God and his holiness ever relax his efforts, as if he were 
beyond the reach of temptations and infirmities, and having 
attained all the perfection possible in this life had already seized 
upon the prize of his high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

From what has been written the following things are worthy 
of remembrance :— 

1. They are in gross error, if there are any such, who think 
it possible to attain here absolute sinless perfection. For, not 
only, even in the holiest, is all perfection relative, but there 
are sins of ignorance or other infirmity from which, till God is 
seen as he is, no one can be delivered. It is of such sins it is 
written: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” 

2. They, likewise, are in great error, who, because the holi- 
est here are relatively sinful, and constantly falling into sins 
of ignorance, deny that there is in this life any such thing as 
sinless perfection. There is sinless perfection here, not abso- 
lute, it is true, but relative; a state in which the believer does 
not knowingly and willfully sin in deed, or word, or thought. 
“My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin 
not;” that is, knowingly and willfully. For ‘“ whosoever is 
born of God doth not,” knowingly and willfully, “ commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he 
is born of God.” But, if we sin ignorantly, we have an Ad- 
vocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ the righteous, who 
for such sins is a gracious and special propitiation. 

3. In grossest error are they, who, living in known and will- 
ful sins here, excuse themselves on the plea that, in this life, 
‘ they cannot be free from them ; but expect to be delivered from 
them only at death, and, after death, to see the Lord and live 
with him forever. For every one that hath this hope of seeing 
the Lord purifieth himself, even as he is pure. ‘ Whosoever 
abideth in him sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not seen 
him, neither known him. And he that committeth sin is of the 
devil.” “Be not deceived: they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God ; they that live after the flesh shall die.” ‘“ Friend, 
how camest thou in hither not having a wedding garment?” 

4. The higher Christian experience developed by patience 
cannot be attained by mere faith; no, not even by the faith 
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that can remove mountains. The tribulation that worketh pa- 
tience is the only thing that can give it. The patient endur- 
ance of repeated trials is necessary to experience. The soldier 
who has fought many battles is a veteran. The physician who 
has healed many diseases is an experienced physician. The 
pilot who through many storms has safely guided his ship to 
port is an experienced pilot. The believer who lias patiently 
passed through much tribulation has won an experience. It is 
not faith which gives toughness and strength, skill and expe- 
rience, to the arm of the blacksmith, but repeated strokes of the 
hammer upon the anvil, These strokes, it is true, are more 
hearty when faith inspires them. But, without the blows, all 
the faith in the world can neither give the tonghness, the 
strength, the skill, nor the experience. And so, it is prepos- 
terous to expect that a Christian by mere faith, without tribu- 
lation, can attain any very deep and thorough experience in 
the things of God. Trial is necessary to develop the Christian 
as well as others. Hence, we are to expect the higher experi- 
ence of the saints—the hope that maketh not ashamed and the 
love that casteth out fear—only by patiently enduring, for 
Christ’s sake, all the trials to which a loving Father may sub- 
ject our faith. The believer who thus endures will have not 
a second blessing distinct from the new birth, but continued 
and repeated blessings—the peace of him whose mind is always 
stayed on God. Glorious was the day to the humble fisher- 
man of Galilee when, leaving his nets, he denied himself and 
took up his cross and followed Jesus; more glorious the day 
when, on Tabor’s height, he beheld the transfiguration of his 
Lord. More glorious still the hour when, from Olivet, he wit- 
nessed his Lord’s ascension. Far more glorious the hour when - 
the Holy Ghost descended on him at Pentecost ; more glorions 
still the time when the Holy Ghost, shaking, as if by an earth- 
quake, the house in which he was praying, gave him to bear 
witness with greater power to the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus. But most glorious of all was the hour when, in old age 
and in exile on Patmos, he had the apocalyptic vision of the 
New Jerusalem and the marriage of the Lamb and his Bride. 
Having tried to show what holiness is, we urge its necessity, 
asking the reader to pause a moment to offer with us the prayer 
of the psalmist: “Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
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try me, and know my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked 
way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

1, As it regards the necessity of holiness, there can be no 
higher reason for it than this: God, who has said, Be ye holy, 
Sor Tam &oly, declares that without holiness no man shall see 
him. No one will question his right to fix the conditions of 
‘facecess to his favor here, and of admission to his presence here- 
after. It is enough God has declared, “ Neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God.” It is enough that in the holy city, the New Jerusa- 
lem, whose temple and light are the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb, “ There shall in nowise enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie.” ' 

Holiness, then, God has made an indispensable condition of 
admission to his presence. If this be so, there can be no pos- 
sible substitute for it. No self-righteousness, no mere morality, 
no Church relations here, no imposition of hands, no succession 
from the apostles, no formulas of faith, no penance by fastings 
and scourgings; no rites, or ceremonies, or modes of ordi- 
nances, or forms of admission into the Church below, can 
secure heaven without holiness of heart and life. A broken 
heart and contrite spirit alone God accepts for sacrifice. Faith 
in the blood of the Lamb alone is accounted for righteousness. 
Wanting these, vain are all things else. Worthless the impo- 
sition of hands, though the mitered bishop who lays his hands 
upon our heads may trace an unbroken descent from St. Peter. 
Useless the baptism, though he who performs the rite may trace 
his own baptism directly from him who baptized the Lord 
Jesus. Vain, indeed, the baptism were it performed in the 
Jordan itself, and the baptized one could stand in the very 
footsteps of our Lord imprinted, and, to this day, miraculously 
preserved in the sands, or on some rock, of its bed. Nothing, 
then, can .be a substitute for holiness, and nothing can be a 
substitute for the blood of Jesus and for faith in that blood. 
And as holiness is the one condition of admission to heaven, 
so faith in Jesus’ blood is the one condition of holiness here 
and of admission into the Church militant. Made holy, and 
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kept so by the blood of Jesus, nothing can keep us out of 
heaven. Believing on him, nothing can prevent an applica- 
tion of that blood. Even God’s faithfulness and God’s justice 
are pledged to this. 

2. Benevolence to the holy in heaven demands that its gates 
be closed against the unholy. There is nothing there defiled 
bysin. Allthereareholy. Seraphim and cherubim are holy, 
angels and archangels are holy, the saints redeemed from earth, 
and washed in the blood of the Lamb are holy, and holy are 
the throne and city of the triune God. Heaven is, also, a 
place of supremest bliss. Nothing there to interrupt its har- 
mony. No variance in its conversation, no disagreement in 
its intercourse, no diversity in its tastes, no conflict in its em- 
ployments, no discord in its worship, no dissonance in its 
“sounds intermixed with voice, choral, or unison.” What 
fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what 
communion hath light with darkness?” Ifthe presence of the 
unholy and unhappy in the Church on earth mars its purity 
and vitiates its joy, how much more would it disorder the 
Church in heaven? Wherefore God’s benevolence to'the holy 
in heaven will not allow any thing to enter there to dim its 
spotless purity, or diminish its unalloyed bliss. 

3. To shut them out of heaven is the only mercy God can 
show to the unholy. Heaven to the unclean is a worse hell 
than the bottomless pit. The unclean man has no love to God 
here, no delight in his law, no joy in his worship, no commun- 
ion with his saints. Place him in company with the redeemed 
whose conversation is about heaven and heavenly things; shut 
him in for a day with the holy and compel him to listen to 
the experiences of the saints, and you doom him to a day the 
most irksome and unhappy of his life. Place him in heaven 
before the throne, with seraphim and cherubim, with angels 
and archangels, with the four beasts and the four and twenty 
elders ; let him see the lightnings and hear the voices and the 
thunders proceeding from the throne ; let him behold the seven 
lamps of fire burning before the throne which are the seven 
spirits of God; and let him stand before him that sits upon 
the throne, the only one in that dread presence who is defiled 
and polluted by sin. And how can he join in the voices of 
those round about the throne, saying, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
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God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come?” Place 
him before the King in his beauty ; let him stand in the pres- 
ence of the beatific vision; let him behold the one hundred 
and forty and four thousand standing before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands. And how can he, clad in torn and soiled and filthy 
garments, with a heart unclean, with guile in his mouth and 
blasphemy on his tongue, unite with the harpers harping with 
their harps, and singing, “ Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever ?” 

It is said that Lord Nelson once presented the pilot of a coal 
barge with a midshipman’s commission as the reward of some 
signal service to the British fleet, and assigned him to duty on 
his own flagship. In a few days the young man came to Nel- 
son and returned the commission. The admiral was amazed ; 
for this rude and ignorant young man, the pilot of a coal 
barge, was declining an honor coveted for their sons by British 
noblemen, whose armorial bearings were won at Hastings or 
at Agincourt. To the inquiry why he threw up the commis- 
sion, the pilot, in effect, replied: “On my coal barge I was 
happy, with equals for my companions; here I am miserable, 
for my companions are the sons of the wealthy and the noble. 
Their conversation is about the high descent, heraldic honors, 
and great estates of their fathers—about things in which I have 
neither share nor interest. Take the commission, and send me 
back to my boat.” This young man, when in after life he re- 
counted this incident, would tell how happy he was when he 
trod again the sooty deck of his barge. And just so would it 
be with the sinner were he taken to heaven in his sins. It 
would be to him more intolerable thar hell. His ery would 
be, “ Send me away to the blackness of darkness, with fiends 
and devils, with lost and damned spirits for my companions, 
where no purity shall ever pain my lascivious eyes, no anthems 
of the redeemed torment my sensual ears, no felicities of the 
blood-washed, no corroding memories of what I might have 
been, torture my guilty conscience.” 

Wherefore, since these things are so, follow holiness, There 
is a metaphor here taken from the pursuit of game. Follow 
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it, pursue it as eagerly as the huntsman pursues the fleeing 
quarry. Let the penitent at once enter on its pursuit. Let him 
offer the sacrifice of a broken heart, and cry, “ God be merciful 
to me asinner.” And though his sins be as scarlet they shall be 
as white as snow; and thongh they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool. Let the backslider return to the fountain for 
sin and uncleanness, that he may be cleansed from all his idols. 
Let the saint pursue it, remembering that eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him— 
things which he is ready to reveal to us by his Spirit. And 
God is able to do exceeding abundantly above all we can ask 
or think, according to the power that worketh in ns, All 
things are possible to him that believeth. If any man thirst, 
let him come to Christ and drink, and out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living waters. God has fixed no limits here to 
the capabilities of a soul restored to his image. Indefinite 
here as well as in eternity its growth in moral character and 
in knowledge. Behold the difference between the mind of a 
new-born babe, and the mind of John Milton or of Sir Jsaac 
Newton. Witness the difference in moral character between 
the tyrants Caligula and Nero, and the philanthropists Howard 
and Wilberforce ; between the apostates Judas and Julian, and 
the apostles St. John, the beloved disciple, and St. Paul, who 
was caught up into the third heavens. And yet these are but 
feeble illustrations of what development the human soul, under 
grace, is capable of even here. Its development through the 
eternal ages transcends all conception. For cycles on eycles 
of ages in the presence of God, growing more and more like 
him, and yet eternal ages more for indefinite growth. Let 
this thought ravish the soul, and give new strength to its wings 
in its flight heavenward after the absolute and the infinite. 
But O, almighty God, eternal Spirit—Spirit of holiness—how 
great the contrast between a soul restored to the divine image 
and still pursuing holiness, and a soul lost, polluted by sin, 
growing worse and worse here, and, through eternal ages, wan- 
dering farther and farther away from God! Wherefore let us 
follow holiness. As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
let us thirst for the living God, and never be satisfied until we 
behold his face in righteousness and awake with his likeness. 
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Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


Americun Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QuARTERLY, April, 1877. (Philadelphia.}—-1. Thomas Munzer. 2. Mod- 
ern Evolution Theories. 3. Present Aspects of the Disestablishment Move- 
ment in England, 4. Dr. Dale on Baptism. 5, The Chronology of the Gos- 
pels. 6. Ancient Attica and Athens. 7. The Mendicant Orders. 


BrstiotHecA Sacra, April, 1877. (Andover.)—1. The First Book of Esdras. 
2. Aristotle. 3. Revelation and Science. 4. Irenzeus of Lyons. 5. Strictures 
on Revivals of Religion. 6. Recent Works Bearing on the Relation of Science 
to Religion. 

CONGREGATIONAL QuaRTERLY, April, 1877. (Boston.)—1. Orris Sanford Ferry. 
2. Conference of the Elders of Massachusetts with the Rev. Robert Lenthal, of 
Weymouth, held at Dorchester, February 10, 1639. 3. A Church Creed: What 
Shall it Embrace? 4. Ought Congregational Churches to Dispense with Public 
Assent to their Creeds as a Prerequisite to Membership. 5. Agrippa’s Reply. 
6. Water as a Mirror of the Wisdom and Goodness of God. 17, Congregational 
Theological Seminaries in 1876-77. 8. Congregational Necrology. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, March, 1877. (New York.)—1. The Impressions 
and Reminiscences of Edward I. Sears, LL.D. 2. The Science of Political 
Economy. 3. The Stellar Atmosphere. 4. The Comic Dramas of the Restora- 
tion. 5. National Art Education. 6. The Political Situation in the United 
States. 

New EnGuanper, April, 1877. (New Haven.)—1l. Dean Stanley. 2. The Wag- 
ner Festival at Bayreuth. 3. Expository Preaching. 4. Principles of Domestic 
Taste. 5. The Apocryphal Period of Hebrew History in its Relation to Christ. 
6. Woman’s Right to Public Forms of Usefulness in the Church. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuuRcH, April, 1877. 
(Gettysburgh.)—1. The Eidership of the New Testament. 2. Materialism and 
Pedagogy. 3. The Legacy of Iyeyas. 4, The Power of the Keys. 5. What 
Constitutes Qualification for Admission to Sacramental Communion? 6. The 
Sermon as a Work of Art. 7. A Few Words more about the Ministerium. 
8. Conscience under Revelation andGrace. 9. History of the English Lutheran 
Church in New York. 10. Public Libraries in the United States, 


SouTHERN REVIEW, April, 1877. (Baltimore.)—1. Plymouth Brethrenism. 2. Wom- 
en of the Southern Confederacy. 3. Christian Consecration. 4. Life and Let- 
ters of George Ticknor. 5. The Sonnet. 6. Gregory’s Christian Ethics. 7. Ex- 
amination of Edwards on the Will. 8. Terms of Communion. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1877. (Boston.)}—1. The Realm of the Practi- 
eal, 2. Luther and Schliermacher as Preachers. 3. Dr. Crombie, a Univers- 
alist. 4, Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 5. The Study of Psychology. 
6. Shall we retain the Bible in our Common Schools? 7. An Ethical Criterion. 
8. The Divine Anger Compatible with the Divine Love. 


Nort AmericAN Review, May-June, 1877, (Boston.)—1. The American 
Constitution. 2. Revelations of European Diplomacy. 3. Abraham Cowley. 
4, African Explorers. 5, Soul and Substance, 6. The Relations of Debt and 
Money. ‘7. Harriet Martineau. 8. The Progress of Painting in America, 
9. Political Reflections. 10. Recent Progress in Physical Science. 


We are frank to say that the emancipation of the North 
American Review from the nightmare of the Adams dynasty 
is an emancipation into life. Under that dynasty its Articles 
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were not only weighty, but heavy. Its numbers were a succes- 
sion of icebergs, solid, perhaps crystalline, and frozen. Even 
in its atheistic period, under the sway of Charles E. Norton, 
it had more life. It has rounded the circle, and come near to 
the period of its youth, when the Everetts and Sparks were its 
graceful and scholarly, but not brilliant, Unitarian editors. 

The first article, by Senator Morton, is brief but statesman- 
like. Mr. Morton has rendered great services to his country, 
has maintained an unimpeachable record, has nobly earned the 
onslaughts of the New York “ Nation,” and the gratitude of 
the American nation. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
his labors for modifying the method of our presidential elec- 
tions. Some mode by which that election may be a sure and 
peaceful expression of the national will is the great desideratum 
of our politics. 

James Freeman Clarke gives us a fine article on the great, 
disjointed, and upset intellect of Harriet Martineau. Harriet 
was bred a Unitarian, grew very pious under an evangelistic 
teacher, became afterward a Materialist in accordance with 
Priestley, and finally a firm Atheist under the tuition of a Mr. 
Atkinson. Of the atheistic correspondence between this pair 
Mr. Clarke piquantly says: “They seem like two eyeless fishes 
in the recesses of the darkness of the Mammoth Cave, talking 
to each other of the absurdity of believing in any sun or upper 
world.” What strikes us with wonder is, the satisfaction Har- 
riet feels in attaining to this belief im no God, no soul, no fu- 
turelife. Of that satisfaction herdeath record leaves no doubt. 
She wrote to Mr. Atkinson :— 

I see every thing in the universe go out and disappear, and I 
see no reason for supposing that it is not an actual and entire 
death—and for my part, I have no objection to such an extine- 
tion. I well remember the passion with which W. E. Forster said 
to me, “I had rather be damned than annihilated.” If he once 
felt five minutes’ damnation, he would be thankful for extinction 
in preference.—Pp. 274. 


And the year of her death she says :— 


Night after night I have known that I am mortally ill. I have 
tried to conceive, with the help of the sensations of my sinkin 
fits, the act of dying, and its attendant feelings ; and, thus far, I 
have always gone to sleep in the middle of it. And this is after 
really knowing something about it ; for I have been frequently in 
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extreme danger of immediate death within the last five months, 
and have felt as if I were dying, and should never draw auother 
breath. Under this close experience, I find death in prospect the 
simplest thing in the world, a thing not to be feared or regretted, 
or to get excited about in any way. I attribute this very much, 
however, to the nature of my views of death. The case must be 
much otherwise with Christians—even independently of the selfish 
and perturbing emotions connected with an expectation of re- 
wards and punishments in the next world. They can never be 
quite secure from the danger that their air-built castle shall dis- 
solve at the last moment, and that they may vividly perceive on 
what imperfect evidence and delusive grounds their expectations 
of immortality or resurrection reposes.—Pp. 274. 


This will hardly compare with the death of myriads of Chris- 
tians ; not only rapturous martyrs‘in the flames, but triumph- 
ant sufferers on the dying bed. It is at best dogged submis- 
sion to the inevitable ; and the feeling of insecurity lest there 
be error, is of a far more terrible kind. The atheist “can nev- 
er be quite secure” that “damnation” is a fable; and if the 
Christian is mistaken he knows that the result can be nothing 
worse than the very annihilation that the atheist expects. If 
the unhappy Harriet was mistaken, it was a dive mistake; if 
the Christian is mistaken, he is as well off as Harriet at her 
best. 

Akin to these thoughts is the tenor of a book-notice in this 
Review of the “ Discussions” of Chauncey Wright. Some of 
Mr. Wright’s articles in the North American Review havé 
been noticed in our Quarterly. Mr. Wright was an extreme, 
an ultimate, sensationalist. He rejected the super-sensible, and 
so rejected not only God, but Herbert Spencer’s unknown ab- 
solute, as a gigantic phantasm, and redueed all knowledge to 
sensible experimentalism. He was a genetic evolutionist, yet 
rejected the doctrine of “the survival of the fittest ;” and so, 
also, rejected the beneficent idea of progress, which, in the 
reviewer's view, is necessary to a just deduction of theism 
from evolution. And to this “dreary landing-place ” he was 
brought, as the reviewer thinks, by his “ quest of truth.” 

Inferentially the reviewer then adds :— 


Few expressions have been more fanatically abused than the 
hrases, “ An evil heart of unbelief,” and “The fool hath said in 
is heart, there is no God.” No doubt there have been many in 

ancient times who ignored a supreme Ruler because their deeds 
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would not endure inspection, and their desires and passions were 
too gross to be indulged without compunction while-God was in 
their thoughts ; and in these latter days there may be as many 
who wish Christianity to be false and theism an illusion, because 
the former interferes with their wickedness by teaching retribu- 
tion, and even the latter might imply responsibility and a hereaf- 
ter. But to class all skepticism as proceeding from a wicked 
heart, and all doubt of'a God as a certain mark of sinful folly, is 
pure fanaticism. There are at this day many unbelievers whose 
characters are as lofty, and whose lives are as pure and useful as 
the lives and characters of most orthodox believers; and among 
this number we must reckon Chauncey Wright.—Pp. 497, 498. 


Now, before we can assign Chauncey Wright this “lofty” 
moral position, we must have answer to the question, Are 
there such sins as sins of the spirit, in contradistinction to sins 
of the flesh? Is there any responsibility for the use or misuse 


‘of our intellectual powers? A murderer, a traitor, is guilty 


of sin of the flesh, and our reviewer would utter no apology 
for such a villain. But.what shall we say of the intellectual- 
ist that promulgates the sophism that led the murderer to the 
murder, and the traitor to his treason? The gross, external, 
muscular sinner is thus cruelly damned ; while the refined, in- 
ternal, cerebral sinner, though really the primely responsible, 
is glorified. Are we, then, accountable only for the deeds of 
our hands, and not for the exercise of our brains? And all 
this resolves itself into the one great question, a question which 
the transiently great men of our day would do well to ponder— 
Are we in any way responsible for our moral beliefs ? 

On the reviewer’s authority we doubt not that Mr. Wright 
performed with more than average completeness the duties of 
equity and courtesy to his fellow-men. But we ask—and our 
reviewer is no atheist—did he perform his duties toGod¢ Was 
reverence to the Divine in his heart, prayer to the Supreme upon 
his lips, communion with the Holy Spirit in his spirit? Who 
was it that said, “Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart?” Has the Decalogue any authority, or is the table 
of duties to God, forming half that Decalogue, broken to 
pieces? Is it true, or is it not, that God is the great good ; in- 
difference to God the great apostasy ; separation from God the 
great damnation? If these are truths they cannot be sacri- 
ficed in compliment to the good behavior of Henry Wright. 
They are not to be judged by Henry Wright; they it is that 
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must judge Henry Wright. What right has any man to sup- 
press all the high and holy intuitions that God has bestowed 
upon him; to exclude the aspirations of the spirit toward the 
divine Spirit ; to cast off fear and restrain prayer; to give heed 
only to those lower faculties that tell of matter and its proper- 
ties, and then come forth to the world and proclaim that God 
does not exist? 1t was this suppression that made Mr. Wright 
the “fool.” It was “an evil heart of unbelief.” And we do 
class al] “ skepticism ” that rejects God as revealed to us “as a 
certain mark of sinful folly.” Atheism is in itself a heinous 
sin. It is not a crime which man may punish, but a sim which 
God will judge. And the apostle truly and justly pronounces 
a final judgment upon “ those that know not God, and obey not 
the Gospel of his Son.” If that is “fanaticism,” it is the 
“ fanaticism ” of the entire Bible. That may be no argument 
with our reviewer, but there is a remnant, and a pretty large 
remnant, too, who believe that the grand old Bible will stand 
when the North American Review (as well as our own M. Q. R.) 
is forgotten. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY Review, April, 1877. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 
Church and the Princes of Europe. 2. What the United States owes to James II. 
3, The Liberalistic View of the Public School Question. 4. Last Summer’s Expe- 
dition against the Sioux and its great Catastrophe. 5. The Red Man Gauged by 
his Speech. 6. Schulte’s Roman Catholicism: the Plea of an Apostate. 7. The 
Immortality of the Soul. 

The fifth article, which is the first of a series which, we hope, 

will not fail of completion, is designed to furnish us a view 

of the interior soul of our Indian race by an accurate analysis 
of their language. That there are different “races” of man- 
kind with different qualities of brain and different capacities, 
is a fact very clearly established. The origin of those differ- 
ences including the origin of race is a different question. The 
historian Bancroft, whom the reviewer quotes and criticises, as- 
sumes to decide from a very imperfect knowledge both questions. 

He is sure, first, that the Indian languages prove our aborigines 

to be incapable of reflection ; and, second, that their condition 

never has been higher, as the phenomena show no indications 
of former superiority. 

The first phenomenon in their language is the stupendous 
length of their words, such as kitosawasoniyawiwasaskuteni- 
ganabiskumisisinowok, or kitayamiewosawasoniyawiwasasku- 
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teniganabiskumisisiwawok, etc. It soon appears, however, that 
these stupendous vocables hardly belong to conversation. “ But 
now, waiving for a moment the task of explaining those truly 
hyperpolysynthetic words, let us invite the reader to a party of 
harmless Ojibwas engaged in one of their ordinary avocations. 
Do they still speak the same language? Let us listen to them. 
Eidon abwi! Bring the paddle! Oma aton! Put it down 
here! Anindikoss? Where is your father? Tibidog. I don’t 
know. Aia-na kizhime? Is your younger brother here? Ka; 
zheba gi-gopi. No; he went into the woods this morning. 
Nin gabiskab, ikitoban. He said he would return to-day. Noi 
dash? And Louis? Megwa madabi. He is just coming down 
to the shore. Pien, awi-nadin makak! Pierre, go and fetch 
the box! Tiwe, nin bwawinan? O, I can’t lift it up! Bosi- 
ton! Put it aboard! Kizhikan, Saswe; bosin! Hurry up, 
Frangois; get into the canoe! Andabin! Sit elsewhere! 
Kidebab-ina? Have you room enough to sit? Taya, bidani- 
mad! Ah, the wind is getting up! Ombakobijigen! Put 
up the mast and hoist the sail! Kigaminwashimin. We shall 
have a fine sail.” The long word is really a definition or short 
description of an object, formed when the object was new to 
Indian knowledge, and stereotyped by use into a “ bunch-word.” 
If we were to call our Vice-President the-man-who-will-be-Pres- 
ident-if-the-President-dies, and this should become his regular 
designation, we would have a regular “bunch-word.” And 
our word Vice-President is, in fact, an abbreviation of such a 
“ bunch-word.” 
The criticism upon Bancroft’s views is as follows :— 


Passing over several other statements in Bancroft’s essay, either 
similarly erroneous or greatly exaggerated, we now come to some 
conclusions the historian draws from them. The first is that lan- 
guage, so far as its organization or its grammatical forms are con- 
cerned, is not the work of civilization, but of nature. On this ques- 
tion, as lying outside ef our present scope, nothing need be said, 
Another “ momentous” and “ more certain ” conclusion is this, “that 
the ancestors of our tribes were rude like themselves.” Over this 
assertion we have no disposition to quarrel, provided we be allowed 
to determine the degree of rudeness and the point where the an- 
cestral line of our tribes must be conceived to begin. But our 
author continues: “It has been asked if our Indians were not the 
wrecks of more civilized nations? The language refutes the hy- 
pothesis; every one of its forms is a witness that their ancestors 
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were, like themselves, not yet disenthralled from nature. The 
character of each Indian language is one continued, universal, all- 
pervading synthesis. They to whom these languages were the 
mother tongue,* were still in that earliest stage of intellectual eult- 
ure where reflection has not begun.” 

We have again to complain of a certain want of definiteness in 
the use of terms. What does our author mean by “reflection? ” 
Reflection on the parts of speech and the rules of grammar and 
syntax? Then we fully agree with him as to its total absence 
among our untutored Indians, at least among those who never had 
their attention turned to those rules by a white man blundering in 
the use of their difficult dialects. We have no objection against 
placing the ancestors of the red man on the same stage, so far as 
grammatical knowledge is concerned, with our own sires, or their 
cousins who composed the Vedic hymns and the great epics of 
the world. None of the latter, if we are rightly informed, were 
able to parse a sentence, or even to distinguish by name a noun 
from a verb. Would our historian, on that account, call them 
“rude,” and assign them “to that earliest stage of intellectual cult- 
ure where reflection has not begun?” He knows too well that 
quite a respectable height of civilization can coexist with a total 
want of reflection on the parts of speech and the rules of grammar. 
We must, then, presume him to have had in view what is ordina- 
rily understood by reflection: the reverting of the mind to its own 
inward operations, the attentive and continued consideration of 
one’s own thoughts or feelings, or the like. Here we must distin- 
guish. If men should study psychology and logic ere they can 
be looked upon as disenthralled from nature, then again we shake 
hands with the historian, and even give up all hope of ever seeing 
our Indian friends throwing off the shackles of intellectual bond- 
age. But if reflection on thought, as distinguished from sensation 
or volition, be understood, or reflection on thoughts as different 
from and opposed to one another, as standing in various relations 
to the idea of truth, and so forth, then we claim for the Red In- 
dian and his ancestors, back to the very beginning of their partic- 
ular form of speech, a moderate share of that self-consciousness 
and that capacity of reflected self-determination which prove the 
white man to be something more than the bondsman of nature, 
and that very speech, fairly presented and competently tested, 
will bear out our assertion. Our next step, to this end, would be 
a comparison of the Algic tongues with the principal types of hu- 
man speech.—Pp. 323, 324. 


The sixth article is a very stern polemic against Dr. Schulte, 
of Canada, who has renounced Romanism and written a book. 
Renouncing Romanism is depicted in the following style, 


* From the context we must understand this phrase to inean,. “they who first 
used these languages.’’ Bancroft inclines to the hypothesis according to which 
language was given to the several families of mankind togetlier, and in proportion 
with their other endowments. ; 
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which renders it easy to see how natural the Romanistic tran- 
sition is to inquisitorial persecution :—— 


He [Dr. Schulte] knows that conversion from heresy to the 
Church of Christ is one of the greatest triumphs of God’s grace ; 
and that, without this conquering grace, no amount of human cer- 
tainty, no fullness of conviction, can accomplish it. He knows, 
too, as none but a Catholic can know and understand, the dread- 
ful meaning of apostasy with all that it implies. It is not for him 
a mere exchange of one form of Christian opinion for another, as 
the blind unchristian world is pleased to regard it. It is in his 
case the deliberate renouncing of salvation, the casting away of all 
hope, the voluntary surrender of one’s self to final reprobation. It 
is to renew the denial and betrayal of Peter and of Judas, for 
Christ our Lord is one with his Church. Apostasy, however, may 
—-, be preceded by loss of faith; but even this is sad and 

orrible to contemplate. For the Catholic does not believe as 
other men do, because he has argued himself into the persuasion 
that the doctrine is true. There can be among us but one ground 
of faith for all, for the peasant and the philosopher, for the beggar 
woman and the one who sits and teaches in the apostolic chair. 
All must believe on the authority of the Church bearing witness to 
what God has revealed. And even thus we cannot believe without 
the grace of faith, which is a special gift of God. Being God’s 
gratuitous gift, it may be forfeited; but this can happen only 
through our own fault, through some prevarication, actual or 
habitual, which renders us unworthy depositaries, and forces an 
angry God to take back his gift. The loss of faith, therefore, re- 
veals the moral ruin of the soul, and that apostasy should ensue 
can cause ne wonder.—Pp, 327, 328. 


The favorite mode of expressing a reductio ad absurdum 
seems to be as follow: “ Had any fifth-rate Methodist ranter 
discoursed in this style, we might excuse his boldness on the 
score of ignorance.”—P. 341. “ All this would be unpleasant 
enough to listen to, if it were the extemporaneous effusion of 
some half-crazed ranter in a Methodist conventicle.”—P. 344. 
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English Reviews. 


Barvish QuartTerty Review, April, 187%. (London.)—1. University Systems— 
English and Scotch. 2. Genius of Islam. 3. Mr. Wood’s Discoveries at Ephe- 
sus. 4. The Public Works of India. 5. Across Africa. 6. Russia. 1%. Reform 
in Turkey and Coercion. 


EprnpurGu Review, April, 1877.—1. The House cf Fortescue. 2. Jebb’s Attic 
Orators. 3. Wallace’s Russia. 4. The Dramas of Alfred Tennyson. 5. Life 
and Letters of Charles Kingsley. 6. Native Policy in South Africa. 17. Brigand- 
age in Sicily. 8. Gregor Samarow’s Cross and Sword. 9. Wellington and 
Gentz on Eastern Affairs. 10, Note on “ Railway Profits and Railway Losses.” 
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LONDON QUARTERLY Review, April, 1877. (London.}—1. The Norman Conquest 
of England. 2. Celebrities of Florence. 3. The Book of Genesis and Science. 
4. Hungary: its Races and Resources, 5, Thomas Wade. 6. Spinoza. 7. Reuss 
and Urwick on the Later Isaiah. 


Lonpon QUARTERLY Review, April, 1877.—1. Mr. Elwin’s Pope. 2. Political 
Biographies. 3. The Kitchen and the Cellar. 4. English Thought in the Kight- 
eenth Century. 5. George Sand. 6. Mr. Wallace’s Russia. 7. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s Autobiography. 8. The Balance of Power. 9. The Military Position 
of Russia in Central Asia. 10, Turkey. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, April, 1877.—1. Popular Fallacies concerning the Func- 
tions of Government. 2. Courtship and Marriage in France. 3. Charles Kings- 
ley. 4. Slaveryin Africa. 5. Lord Macaulay as an Historian. 6. The Factory 
and Workshop Acts. 7. Russia. 


ContemMporaRY Review. Twelfth Year. March, 1877.—1. Progress of Religious 
Thought in Scotland. 2, The Greek Spirit in Modern Literature. 3. Spinoza: 
The Man and the Philosopher. 4. The Social Methods of Roman Catholicism 
in England. 5. Turkish Invasions of Europe in 1670-83: Sobieski’s Letters 
to his Wife. 6. Reasonable Faith. 7. Prussia in the Nineteenth Century. 
8. Balder the Beautiful: A Song of Divine Death. 9. Race and Language. 

The first article, by Rev. Dr. Tulloch, is a remarkably free- 

spoken narrative of the modernizing movement in Scotch the- 

ology during the last fifteen years. Previous to that period 
the high biblicism and high Calvinism of the olden time, un- 
der the regimen of Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Candlish, were 
absolute. Since that, bold and successful insurrections have 
taken place, and the progress, whether upward or downward, 

is at any rate onward. * 

In 1865 Norman Macleod made the following avowal as to 
the Christian Sabbath :— 

He believed that the authority of the Jewish Sabbath was an 
insufficient, unscriptural, and therefore perilous basis on which to 
rest this observance, and that to impose regulations as to one in- 
stitution which applied only to the other must, with the changing 
conditions of society in Scotland, be productive of greater evils in 
her future than in her past history.—P. 542. 

rt 


For this he was assailed and ostracised in a manner described 
by Dr. T. as very violent, though for a period of a very few 
months. How far Macleod’s view became prevalent he does 


not say. 
The next heretic was Dr. Tulloch himself as thus stated :— 


About this time I published a pamphlet, in the shape of an ad- 
dress to my students, which ventured to criticise the Confession 
of Faith as a document of human composition belonging to the 
seventeenth century, and as bearing upon its face the impress of 
the “ religious party” from which it emanated. This added to the 
prevalent excitement, although it seems a sufficiently harmless 
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statement, as we write it now in cold blood; but the theological 
temperature of Scotland was heated in those days, and the state- 
ment was hailed with wild invective. That not only the Fourth 
Commandment, but the Confession of Faith itself—the sum of all 
the doctrine owned by the Church—should be the subject of criti- 
cism, and the Church seriously summoned to consider its relation 
to the Confession, was intolerable to multitudes who had been 
sleeping contentedly behind the old defenses, and awoke anxious 
concern in a few others who were apprehensive of what might be 
coming next, and where all this disquiet with the old landmarks 
might end. A venerable Glasgow theologian—it was strange how 
the loudest noise came from that “ westland” district which was 
famous in the days of the Covenant—wrote with bated indigna- 
tion: “ When Dr. Tulloch tells us ‘that it is well-nigh impossible 
that the old relation of our Church to the Westminster Confession 
can continue, does it not occur to him that men who have any 
right sense of moral obligation must draw the conclusion that it is 
high time that ‘ the old relation’ of the Confession to all ministers 
and professors of theology, in the pulpits and chairs of the Estab- 
lished Church who hold his views, should instantly cease and de- 
termine, and they should leave their places to be occupied by 
those who will humbly fulfill their compact both to Church and 
State, and not prove traitors to both?” Here again ministers of 
the Free Church led the van of intolerance, although they were 
by no means alone in their ignorance and violence. 

The agitation of 1865 lasted on through the winter, and was 
only quieted after the General Assémbly of 1866. For a time 
the flame threatened to blaze up afresh at this Parliament of 
Scottish Presbytery. A petition came up from “the Elders of 
various Congregations within the Presbytery of Paisley,” praying 
that the assent of elders to the Confession should be “ wisely mod- 
ified and amended.” <A counter-petition, bearing among other 
names that of the Duchess of Sutherland, prayed “for inviolably 
maintaining the Westminster Confession of Faith as the doctrinal 
standard of the Church.” It seems as if there would have been 
a great clash of hostile arms; but the ungenerous mé/ee—ungener- 
ous because the voice of one of the culprits was shut by the rules 
of the Assembly, although he himself was present—passed over 
without any definite issue. No formal accusation was attempted. 
Dr. Macleod escaped, as he himself notifies in his journal, without 
“any unkind word;” and he seems hardly to have been able to 
realize all at once his deliverance. “ Most unaccountable!” he 
says. “It isa state of things which I cannot take in. I cannot 
account for it.” The fact was that after six months the fit of dog- 
matic zeal had begun to wear off, and men, who had not hesitated 
to join in the controversial noises which had enlivened the winter, 
were beginning to be ashamed of the din which “a themselves 
had made. A reviving feeling also of respect for Dr. Macleod’s 
character, and above all a well-founded distrust of what might be 
the effect of any definite prosecution and the elaborate discussions 
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which must ensue, all tended to give the agitation its quietus, It 
was rightly felt by the liberal party that the real gain had been 
on their side, and that a certain measure of liberty in relation to 
the Confession of Faith had been secured by all that had taken 
place.—Pp. 543, 544. 


The next heretic was a young professor of the Free Church, 
Aberdeen College, Robertson Smith, who having been well 
trained in Germany, was invited to furnish an article on Bibli- 
cal Criticism in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” He was ar- 
raigned for its skepticisms :— 


The spirit of the times was greatly changed from those in which 
Dr, Cunningham held the helm of Free Church Evangelicalism, 
and is said to have rejected a contribution to the Review which 
has been the main advocate of that Evangelicalism, because the 
writer had impugned the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Here now was a Free Church professor who not 
only questioned but denied the Mosaic authorship of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, although this book bears ex facie to be the 
record of the utterances of Moses, to whom the Song of Solomon 
is “a lyrical drama” representing merely the love story of a 
Shulamite maiden, and the Fifty-first Psalm, so pathetically asso- 
ciated with the repentance of David, “is obviously composed dur- 
ing the desolation of the temple” in the later times of Hebrew 
psalmody ; to whom, more than all, the Synoptical Gospels “ ac- 
cording to all the earliest external evidence” seem to be “non- 
apostolic digests of spoken and written apostolic tradition,”— 
Pp. 546, 547. 


The committee before whom he was tried reported “no 
ground sufficient to support a process of heresy against him.” 

We do not herein quite sympathize either with Dr. Tulloch’s 
spirit, or with the tenor of the report of this committee. The 
statement of the ‘“non-apostolic” character of the gospels is 
rather more Straussian than we could indorse as non-heretical. 

Of the further anti-Calvinistic revolt we have the following 
narrative :— 

But it is not merely changed and new views as to the Bible that 
are springing up in Scotland. The old question of the relation 
of the Churches to the Westminster Confession of Faith has come 
once more-to the front. In evidence of this I cannot do better 


than pavers my southern readers with the following extracts from 
speeches delivered within the last two months by two notable 


clergymen—the one, as I have already said, a prominent member 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 
At a meeting of the U. P. (United Presbyterian) Presbytery of 
Fovurtu Serres, Vor, XXTX.—34 
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Paisley during January, the Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, who 
has obtained some literary reputation as the author of a book on 
* America and the Americans,” as well as other sketches, bronght 
forward a motion regarding the Confession singularly formidable 
and significant in its terms: “The continued timidity of the 
Church,” it stated, “in dealing with her standards is becoming 
disereditable to her faith.” “Two hundred years’ research and 
experience have developed differences between the professed and 
the actual faith of the Church; and the spectacle of a Church pro- 
fessing to hold all these articles as articles of faith, while holding 
many of them only as matters of opinion, and not holding some of 
them at all, is a bad example to the world, and demoralizing to 
the Church itself.” 

These are bad words, and the language of Mr. Macrae in support- 
ing his motion is not less courageous and decisive : “ The Confes- 
sion,” he says, “teaches that God for his own glory has predesti- 
nated some men to be saved, but that all the rest of mankind he 
has predestinated to damnation and everlasting torment in hell. 
It teaches that while there is no fear of the elect, there is no hope 
for the non-elect. ... It teaches that by reason of the sin of Adam, 
apart from any fault of their own, men come into the world wholly 
defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body, utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil. It teaches that because of this sin, which they 
could not and cannot help, they are bound helplessly over to the 
wrath of God and the curse of the law, and so made subject to 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal death. It teaches that even in 
heathen lands, where they have never heard, and therefore have 
had no opportunity of accepting the Gospel, they cannot be saved, 
no matter how earnestly they may frame their lives according to 
the light of nature, or the laws of that religion which they profess. 
.. . It teaches that of the countless myriads of babes who have 
died and are dying in infancy, only the elect are saved. For the 
non-elect, young or old, it has no fate but the unending and un- 
speakable torments of hell. I ask the Sathers and the brethren of 
the Presbytery to say honestly if this is the theology which they 
preach ?” 

It is beyond our province to inquire whether Mr. Macrae’s rep- 
resentations of the dotrine of the Westminster Confession are to 
be accepted as correct. They are highly colored beyond doubt, 
and drawn out into rhetorical flourishes from which no document 
in the world is more free than the production of the Westminster 
divines. If Mr. Macrae were more of an historical student of 
Christian dogma, he would have laid on his color less strongly, 
and been more careful of exaggeration, But the significant fact 
for us is that such a motion was made, and such a speech delivered, 
in one of the large sections into which Presbyterianism is divided 
in Scotland; and that all this was done, not, indeed, without excit- 
ing deep commotion, but without any one "threatening there and 
then to libel Mr. Macrae, and have him deposed from his sacred 
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office. There is no evidence that any one proposes to disturb Mr. 
Macrae. All the evidence seems rather to point toward the fact 
that his views, if somewhat extravagant, are not without a sym- 
pathetic echo in the thoughts of his “ fathers and brethren.” 

Following Mr. Macrae’s speech has appeared the report of a 
lecture by Dr. Cunningham, the parish minister of Crieff, well 
known as the author of an admirable History of the Church of 
Scotland, and other works equally distinguished by intellectual 
ability and literary skill. In the lecture Dr. Cunningham deals 
with the Confession of Faith in a calmer and more historical man- 
ner, but points out with hardly less decision its obvious errors 
and exaggerations; (1) its disproved theory of creation ; (2) its 
intolerance in the power which it assigns to the civil magistrate 
in religion ; (3) its doctrine of the non-salvability of the heathen ; 
(4) its extreme Calvinism. He thinks it impossible to read the 
clause about reprobation in the third chapter of the Confession 
“without a shudder.” In contrast to a “creed so full of meta- 
physics and ecclesiastical learning,” he places the simple credo of 
the Apostolic Church, “I believe that Jesus is the Son of God; ” 
and he asks, finally, whether any Church has a right to exact a 
creed like the present—“ so wide in its range and so minute in its 
details ”—of any of its office-bearers? He is unable to see how a 
Church “could exist without some consensus of belief,” and he 
would therefore neither abolish the Westminster Confession, nor 
attempt to revise it, but leave it alone, as an “old document—a 
monument of seventeenth-century piety,” changing the formula of 
subscription, or, in other words, the relation ef the Church toa 
document the contents of which so many have ceased to believe, 
and which are in part capable of disproof.—Pp. 548-550. 


BrIvisH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, April. 1877. (London.)—1. Ram- 
bert’s Life of Vinet. 2. The Procession of the Spirit, in its Relation to the 
Division of the Eastern and Western Churches. 3. Age of the Pentateuch, 
with Special Reference to Revelation and Inspiration. 4. Lord Stair’s “ Vin- 
dication of the Divine Perfections.” 5. Comparative Religion an Apologetical 
Basis for Christian Doctrine. 6. Extempore Preachers: Beecher, Parker, 
Spurgeon, and Talmage. 7%. Formosa and the Gospel. 8. Vatican Approval 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 9. Review of Literature en Church 
History in 1876. 


The Article on “ Extempore (why not extemporancous?) 
Preachers” gives an admirable analysis of Beecher’s theolog- 
ical position. The portraiture of Talmage is also graphic :— 


Dr. Talmage is a man of genius, but he is much the least con- 
siderable of the four preachers we are discussing. It is but a short 
time since he burst into a popularity, which, on the whole, he is 
maintaining, But his defects are so glaring, and his merits s 
obvious, that they may be pointed out in a few words. 

His main power is intensity. His sermons seem to be spoken 
at fever heat, and abound in thrilling expressions. This causes 
him to exaggerate so habitually and so grossly that it is difficult 
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for people with cultivation to read him with any patience. Still, 
on the si vis me flere principle, it must give him immense power 
over an audience. His next merit is the astonishing variety of 
his anecdotes and allusions. Names may be counted in scores in 
his pages, and anecdotes, good, bad, and indifferent, abound. This 
is really a considerable source of power, and it is greatly ignored 
by most preachers. The very mention of a name in the midst of 
an argumentative paragraph causes the whole to be listened to. 
Dr. Talmage has evidently read widely, but he is far from accu- 
rate, and his style of quotation and reference is frequently gro- 
tesque in the highest degree. He has great power of word-paint- 
ing, and his language is often rich and varied. As often, how- 
ever, it transgresses all the rules of taste. He searches for short 
and memorable texts, and by taking them out of their connection 
sometimes presses them into unaccustomed service. His divisions 
are very pithy and striking. We mention as his last and best 
characteristic, that he is an urgent Gospel preacher, and that his 
appeals seem to have been much blessed. e think he fails very 
much in merely appealing to the unsaved without clearly explain- 
ing their duty. The question with many hearers in our Churches 
is, “ What is meant by believing and not working?” Into really 
practical discussion Dr. Talmage does not go, hence his preaching 
13 somewhat too much like a display of fire-works. We are most 
anxious not to disparage him unduly, and repeat emphaticall 
that in popular power he has very few, if any, equals; and thoug 
most of us have had our fling at popular preachers on certain 
occasions, we all know that want of popularity means, in most 
cases, want of success.—Pp. 327, 328. 


Of Spurgeon he rightly says: “ He is, if we may be allowed 
the expression, a typical John Bull, and it is his John Bullism 
in religion that has made him so popular with all classes of 
the community.” He accounts for Spurgeon’s intense Calvin- 
ism on the ground that “Calvinism is the system that an un- 
biased reader will find in the word of God.” That reason 
does not, however, account for the fact that so few of our great 
preachers either believe or preach said “system ;” and that 
the faster the “ unbiased reader” among the people studies 
the Bible, the faster Calvinism disappears. Among all our 
great preachers, for narrow-minded, obsolescent, eruptive Cal- 
vinistic bigotry, Spurgeon stands unenviably alone. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. (Theological Essays and Studies.) Third 
Number. 1877. Essays: 1. KLOsTERMANN, (Professor at the University of 
Kiel,) Ezekiel. 2. Néseen, The Historiographic Procedure of the Third Evan- 
gelist. Thought and Remarks: 1, Ley, (Professor at Saarbriicken,) Emenda- 
tions to the Psalms, by the Aid of Metrics. 2. WrrsELER, (Professor at the 
University of Greifswald,) The Era of the Seleucid in the Books of the Macca- 
bees. 3. Grimm, (Professor at the University of Jena,) Additions to English 
Lexicography of the New Testament. 4. LEHMANN, On Rom. ii, 14. Reviews: 
1. Lipsius, Manual of Evangelical Protestant Dogmatics, reviewed by HEr- 
MANN. 2. Scumip, The Darwinian Theories and their Relations to Philosophy, 
Religion, and Ethics. 3. Lry, Outlines of the Rhythm, and the Construction of 
Verses and Strophes in Hebrew Poetry. 

Prof. Klostermann begins his article with the remark that 
“poor Ezekiel has had to suffer much, both during his life-time 
and after his death, both from Jews and from Christians.” 
Couched at the very beginning of his prophetic activity amid 
thorns and upon scorpions, reviled by the evil tongues of his 
fellow-sufferers when his prophecy had mercilessly to destroy 
their hopes, and subsequently ridiculed by them when he was 
directed to raise in them new and ‘better hopes, he appeared 
so strange to the later Judaism that his book was not received 
into the Jewish canon until after long conflicts and negotiations. 
In modern times, one of the greatest Jewish scholars (Zunz) has 
even attempted to prove that the name Ezekiel was only an 
assumed name, and that there never was a prophet of that name. 
Among the Christian theologians of the rationalistic school, 
some (especially Duhm, in his work on “ The Theology of the 
Prophets”) express a very low opinion of the character of the 
book and its author. Professor Klostermann undertakes a vin- 
dication of the prophet and his book, and specially enters into 
a very elaborate investigation of the sickness of the prophet, 
who for nearly three years was deprived of his voice, and of his 
sudden recovery. He arrives at the result that Ezekiel, in the 
thirtieth year of his age, in connection with an exciting vision, 
was seized by an attack of catalepsis, and that the peculiar 
character of this disease sheds a great deal of light upon the 
literary peculiarity of the book of Ezekiel and the prophetie 
activity of its author. In conelusion, Prof. Klostermann under- 
takes to show that his view of the relation existing between 
the sickness of the prophet and his prophecies could not in the 
least militate against the divine inspiration of the latter. 
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Prof. Thayer, of Andover, Mass., having called the attention 
of Professor Grimm to the omission of a few English works in 
the valuable essay published by the latter in the Studien und 
Kritiken in 1875, (the substance of the article has been given 
in our notice of the Stwdien in the “Meth. Quar. Rev.,” 1875,) 
Professor Grimm now gives some additions to his article. He 
mentions the following works: Trench’s important work on 
Synonyms appeared in a. seventh revised and enlarged edition 
in 1871, and the eighth edition in 1877. This work has been 
very extensively used by German writers on the New Testa- 
ment Greek, and sometimes has been misunderstood. Robin- 
son’s Lexicon of 1836 was republished in 1844, in Seotland, by 
Prof. Alexander Negris, a Greek, and John Drennan. The last 
impression seen by Prot. Thayer bears the date of Edinburgh, 
1867. This work is greatly inferior in value to the American 
edition of Robinson. Parkhurst’s Lexicon was:edited in 1829, 
in a revised edition by Rose, who made use of the works of 
Schleusner, Bretschneider, and Wahl. In 1845 and 1851 it 
was again revised by J. R. Major, but also, in this enlarged 
edition, it is not a work worthy of the nineteenth century. Of 
much greater value than Parkhurst’s book is the Dictionary of 
Bloomfield, (third edition, London, 1860,) which is extensively 
used in colleges and schools. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) Third Number, 1877.—1. Toma, Apocalypse and Anti-apocalypse. 
2. Touiin, Servetus’ Life in Toulouse. 3. Houtrzmann, The Relation of the 

. Epistle of Clement to the Canon of the New Testament. 4. Krey, Contribu- 
a to a Chronology of the Book of the Kings. 5. Ronson, Studies on the 

The publication of the complete text of the Second Epistle of 

Clement of Rome, by the Greek Metropolitan Bryennios, con- 

tinues to call forth an immense number of articles in the theo- 

logical periodicals of Germany. Professor Holtzmann, of the 

University of Strasburg, takes occasion from it to discuss the 

relation which the Epistles of Clement have to the history of the 

canon in general, and to the Johannean literature in particular. 

As is generally the case in articles of the German periodicals, 

we receive a complete review of the entire recent literature on 

the subject, the most important works of which are the two 
new German editions of the Epistles of Clement, by Harnack, 

(Clementis Romani ad Corinthios quee dicuntur epistule. Re- 
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censuerunt Oscar de Gebhardt, Adolfus Harnack, Leips., 1876,) 
and by Hilgenfeld, (Clementis Romani Epistule, Leips., 1876.) 
The author undertakes to show that some of the writings of the 
apostolical fathers are older than the later books of the New 
Testament, and that at the time when the former were written 
the canon of the New Testament as the authoritative Holy 
Writ of the Christian Church had not yet been formed, the 
dogmatic authority for the Christians being the Old Testament 
and the words of the Lord Jesus Christ. As regards the rela- 
tion of the Epistles of Clement to the several books of the New 
Testament, Professor Holtzmann, in full agreement with Har- 
nack and Hilgenfeld, finds no passage in the epistles that indi- 
cates an acquaintance of their author with the three synoptical 
Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles; but they show, in his 
opinion, a very careful perusal of the Pauline epistles, especially 
of those to the Romans and the Hebrews. The First Epistle 
of Paul to the Corinthians is expressly mentioned. Though 
many expressions in the epistles show a remarkable resem- 
blance to expressions peculiar to the fourth Gospel, nothing in- 
dicates that this Gospel was known to, or used by, the author. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited 
by Dr. BrieGeR, Professor of Theology at the University of Marburg. Vol. I. 
Fourth Number: Researches and Essays: 1. J. L. Jacosi, The Original System 
of Basilides. 2. WEINGARTEN, The Origin of Monasticism in the post-Constan- 
tine Age. (Concluding Article.) 3. BeNRATH, On the Author of the Writing: 
On the Benefit of Christ. Critical Reviews: Works on Church History pub- 
lished in 1875. 4, Works on the History of the Reformation in England, re- 
viewed by BuppENSIEG. 5. Works on the History of the Reformation in Italy, 
by K. Benratu. Analecta: 1. Lenz, A work proceeding from the Council of 
Basel on Keclesiastical and Political Reform, 2. BRrizger, On a pretended New 
Report on the Marburg Colloquy. 
The New German periodical on Church History, published in 
connection with Dr. Gass, Dr. Reuter, and Dr. Ritchl, by Dr. 
Theodor Brieger, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Marburg, completes with this number its first volume. The 
appearance of this periodical raised unusual hopes among the 
friends of theological science, and the first volume has more 
than realized these hopes. It not only exceeds by far its pred- 
ecessor, the defunct “Journal for Historical Theology,” and 
is not only without a rival in its special sphere, but it is one 
of the ablest and worthiest representatives of the theological 
periodicals of Germany; and we confess for our part we find 
it more interesting and more ably edited than any of its many 
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German compeers. We know, in particular, of none which is 
so well suited to show the non-German readers the real excel- 
lences of German theology, and to benefit the entire Protestant 
world. <A carefully prepared index of the first volume, ap- 
pended to this number, and containing, 1. A list of the docu- 
ments printed; 2. Of the books reviewed; and, 3. A general 
index of subjects, shows at a glance the unusually large amount 
of information supplied by this volume. 

The present number contains a selection of articles, and 
briefer notices, which could hardly be more interesting. Prof. 
K. Benrath, a young theologian, who by his first work on the 
Capuchin Ochino has at once risen to the rank of one of the 
highest authorities on the history of Italian Protestantism, and 
now privat-docent at the University of Bonn, undertakes to 
prove that the celebrated Protestant work “Del Beneficio di 
Giesu Christo,” (Of the Benefit of Jesus Christ,) was not written 
by Aonio Paleario, but that its real author was Don Benedetto, 
of Mantua, a Benedictine ronk. The rediscovery of the orig- 
inal Italian text of this work in 1855 in the library of St. John’s 
College, in Cambridge, created a sensation in the theological 
world, and secured to the new editions and translations an im- 
mense circulation in all the languages of Protestant Christen- 
dom. The work, which in a clear, plain language, and without 
direct polemics against Rome, gives a statement of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification, was originally published, without the 
name of its author, at Venice toward the close of 1542, or at 
the beginning of 1543, found at once a great circulation, and 
was burned in 1543, as heretical, at Naples. The Roman In- 
quisition regarded the book as liber perniciosissimus, and per- 
secuted it so energetically, that the original text was believed 
to be entirely lost until its rediscovery in Cambridge. The 
first editor of the rediscovered text, Churchill Babington, tried 
to show by a learned argumentation that the author of this 
book was the celebrated Italian reformer Aonio Paleario. The 
same opinion had in the eighteenth century been expressed by 
Schellhorn in his celebrated work, “ Amoenitates Historise 
Ecclesiasticee and Literarie,” and had been adopted, among 
others, by M’Crie, (“ History of the Reformation in Italy,”) 
and by Tiraboschi, (“Storia della Lett. Ital.”) After the de- 
fense of this theory by Babington, it was accepted as undoubt- 
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edly correct by the two recent biographers of Paleario, Jules 
Bonnet and Young, (“Life and Times of Aonio Paleario.” 
2 vols. 1860.) The most prominent opponent of this view was 
heretofore the distinguished German historian Leopold Ranke, 
who showed that at Rome the book was believed to have been 
compiled by a Sicilian monk, a friend of Valdez, and to have 
been revised and improved in its style by Flaminio, another 
Italian reformer of note, which circumstances appeared to him 
to be irreconcilable with the supposition that Paleario was the 
author. Benrath believes that not only is this a very strong 
argument against Paleario, but that from documents recently 
published in Italy it can be conclusively demonstrated that 
Paleario was not the author, and who the real author was. He 
chiefly refers us to the minutes of the trial of the noble Flor- 
entine, Pietro Carnesecchi, well known in the history of the 
Italian Reformation as one of the intimate friends of Valdes, 
who in 1566 was surrendered by Duke Cosimo, of Florence, to 
Pope Pius V., and in August, 1567, sentenced by the Roman 
Inguisition to death. Extracts from this trial appeared in 1870 
in the “ Miscellanea di Storia Patria.” (Turin, vol. x.) Car- 
nesecchi had become acquainted with the book “On the Bene- 
fit of Christ ” at Naples, where he had resided until May, 1541. 
Now Paleario stated, in his trial in 1542, that the book written 
by him had appeared in the same year. It would, therefore, 
seem to be impossible that he was the author of the work 
spoken of by Carnesecchi. The latter, however, also men- 
tioned the name of the real author, replying on August 21, 
1566, to a direct question of the inquisitors: ‘“ The first author 
was a black Benedictine, Don Benedetto, of Mantua; he 
stated that he compiled it while he was in a monastery of his 
order not far from the Etna. Don Benedetto, as a friend of 
Marcantonio Flaminio, acquainted the latter with his book, 
and requested him to read it and improve his style, in order 
to make it the more readable and acceptable. Thus Flaminio 
rewrote the book ; from him I received it, and have also given 
copies to some friends.” Such a testimony will undoubtedly 
be admitted on all sides to be of great weight. The only ar- 
gument, Dr. Benrath thinks, that can be adduced against it, 
would be the reference by Paleario to a book of his own on 
the same subject, as the question will certainly be asked to 
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which book those words refer if not to the “ Beneficio,” and 
whether there is no clue to the book of Paleario himself. 
Even this question, Dr. Benrath says, he is now enabled to 
answer A distinguished Italian historian, Professor Giuseppe 
de Leva, of the University of Padua, the author of a valued 
“ History of Charles V. in his Relations to Italy,” has found 
a reference to Paleario’s work in a library of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, in Rome. Its title is, “ Della Pienezza, Sufficiencia, 
ed Efficacia della Morte di Christo.” The work itself is as yet 
not known, and Dr. Benrath concludes with the hope that a 
rediscovery similar to that of the “ Beneficio” may be in store 
for the work of Paleario. 





Art, IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS OF EUROPE. 


WE published in a former number a statistical summary of the leading 
creeds of the world, embracing, among other statements, statistical 
tables of Christianity, as well as of the Catholic and Protestant divisions 
of Christianity in America, Europe, and the other large divisions of the 
world. Having since carefully revised the ecclesiastical statistics of 
every country of Europe, we now present to our readers the following 
statistical table, which will show them at a glance not only the number 
of Protestants, of Roman Catholics, of the populations connected with 
the eastern Churches, and of Jews, but also the percentage of Catholics 
and Protestants in'every country. The total population of the countries 
has, as before, been taken from the excellent annual periodical by Behm 
& Wagner, called ‘‘Die Bevélkerung der Erde,” (the population of 
the world,) which is deservedly recognized every-where as the highest 
authority on this subject. The total population of Europe is now es- 
timated at 309,000,000, which is 7,000,000 more than the figures given 
by us (on the authority of the preceding volume of Behm & Wagner) 
in our article on the ‘‘ Creeds of the World.” The increase of population 
in most of the European. countries is very rapid, but, in general, the 
Protestant countries and those in which the Eastern Church prevails 
are, in this respect, ahead of the Catholic countries. As the absolute 
numbers of population are steadily changing, while the relative per- 
centage changes but little, the percentage of Protestants and Catholics 
will enable the readers of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” whenever later 
figures of the total population of any foreign country reach them, to 
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calculate, with a high degree of probability from the slowly changing 
percentage, the actual numbers of Protestants and Catholics. 
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Montenegro,..... 190,000 .... ODD © cvsanspss. secccrece 159,000 .......- 
» CE 8,500,000 6.0 48.2 510,000 2,000 4,067,000 100,000 





809,000,000 484° 243 28.9 149,670,700 75,074,800 70,929,000 5,161,400 


Thus the table shows that there are in Europe about 149,700,000 
Roman Catholics, 75,100,000 Protestants, 70,900,000 persons connected 
with the Oriental Churches, and 5,200,000 Jews. The number of Mo- 
*hammedans in Europe is about 6,380,000, of whom 4,000,000 live in Tur- 
key proper, 2,359,000 in Russia, 10,000 in Roumania, 6,000 in Greece, 
and 5,000 in Servia,. Russia has in its European dominions, also, a 
Buddhist population of about 2,000,000. The religious opinions of the 
remainder are not known, Only a very small number disclaim having 
any religion. 

It would be of great interest to compare the percentage of the large 
divisions of Christendom in different countries at different times, and 
thus to obtain the material for proving their statistical progress or de- 
crease. But, as has been shown in former articles in these pages, the 
ecclesiastical statistics that are entitled to any claim of reliability are 
of very recent date. Comparing the figures given with those in Schem’s 
‘‘American Year-book for 1860,” we find the following interesting com- 
parison :— 


Total popul’n -——————Total number of. Percentage of ———, 
Year, of Europe. Catholics. Protestant, Eastern Ch. Cah, Prot. East, Ch. 


1860 274,000,000 188,517,000 62,315,000 55,000,000 50.5 22.4 20.1 
1877 809,000,000 149,670,000 75,075,000 70,929,000 48.4 24.3 22.9 
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This proves statistically the interesting fact, that during the time from 
1860 to 1877, the Roman Catholics have lost in Europe 2.1 per cent., the 
Protestants have gained 1.9 per cent., and the Eastern Churches 2.8 per 
cent. The transitions from one of these large sections to another have 
mostly been of an individual character; the most important change of 
larger communities being the separation of the United Greeks in Poland 
(about 250,000) from the Roman Catholic and their union with the Russian 
Church. Although Protestant, as well as Roman Catholic, reports make it 
probable that this re-union is neither so complete nor so sincere as Russian 
papers represent it to be, the statistician has to follow in such matters 
the official statements. We have not yet deducted from the number of 
Roman Catholics that of the Old Catholics, (about 200,000 in 1877,) 
because, in the first place, it barely affects the percentage of Roman Cath- 
olics in Europe; and, secondly, the Old Catholics persist in claiming an 
abiding membership in the (Roman) Catholic Church. This claim is to 
them of great value in a legal point of view, though the breach between 
them and the Roman Catholics is actually as great as between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 





Art. X—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Or the revised and enlarged edition of Herzog’s ‘‘ Theological Cyclo- 
pedia,” which has already been noticed in the January number of the 
‘*Methodist Quarterly Review,” nine numbers have thus far appeared, 
(Real-Encyclopadie fir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 1877. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden.) The 
great hopes which have been raised in the theological world by the first 
number of the new edition of this standard work are fully confirmed by 
the articles in the additional numbers which have since appeared. 
Every important article bears witness that it has been revised or written 
anew by a scholar fully conversant with his subject, and that the rich 
theological literature of the last twenty-five years has been carefully 
made use of. Any theological scholar in or out of Germany who desires 
to acquaint himself with the latest and best results of theological re- 
search on any particular subject, should not omit to consult the new 
edition of this work. He is likely to find there valuable information 
that otherwise might escape his attention. Among the many specimens 
of ripe scholarship that are met with in the numbers which have thus far 
appeared, we mention the articles on the Acta Martyrum (by Professor 
Zockler), Adoptianism (W. Moller), Hgypt, Ancient (Lepsius), Hgypt, Mod- 
ern (Littke), Aera (Wieseler), Ethiopic Translation of the Bible (Dill- 
mann), Aili (Tschakert), Albert the Great (F. Nitsch), Alewin (Werner), 
Alexander 1-VIII, Popes (Zopfiel), Ambrose (Dr. J. Th. Plitt), Anglo-Saa- 
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ons (Scholl), Anselm (Jacobi), Ansgar (Michelsen), Anti-Christ (Kahler), 
Antinomianism (G. Plitt), Antioch, School of (Moller), Apocryphal Books 
of the Old Testament (Schirer), Apocryphal Books of the New Testament 
(R. Hoffmann), Apologetics (Christlieb), Apostolic Creed (Harnack), Ara- 
bia (F. W. Schultz), Archeology, Biblical (Rietschi), Archeology, Church 
(Brockhaus), Arius and Arianism (Moller). In comparing the numbers 
of the German work thus far published with the American Cyclopedia 
by M’Clintock and Strong, we are strongly impressed with the insuffi- 
ciency of the German work in every thing that relates to the Protestantism 
of the English-speaking world. We also prefer the plan of the Amer- 
ican work in some other respects to that of the German. We miss in 
the latter the numerous wood-cuts, as well as the copiousness of the 
biographical department, which distinguish the American work. Never- 
theless, we venture to assert that no one who can afford to buy this Ger- 
man work, in addition to the American, will be willing to part with it 
after acquainting himself with its rich contents. 


FRANCE. 


We have already referred, in a former number of the ‘‘ Methodist Quar- 
terly Review,” (October, 1876,) to the forthcoming publication of a Prot- 
estant Theological Cyclopedia at Paris, the first work of its kind in the 
literature of the French-speaking world. Since then the publication has 
been begun, and the first six numbers are in our hands. They extend 
to the article Bégurds, and constitute the first volume of the work, with 
about 770 pages, and 160 pages of the second volume. (Hncyelopedie des 
Sciences Religiewses publiée sous la Direction de F. Lichtenberger., 1876, 
1877. New York: F. W. Christern.) If it is remembered that almost 
every-where where French is spoken—in France, in the French colonies, 
in Belgium, in Canada, in Hayti—the immense majority of the popula- 
tion is connected with the Roman Catholic Church, and that only in a 
few small cantons of Switzerland French is the national language of a 
compact Protestant population, we admire the courage of the editors 
and publishers in undertaking a Protestant work on so comprehensive a 
plan. It presupposes among French-speaking Protestants, to whose 
patronage it must, of course, look for its chief support, a very extensive 
interest in theological and religious questions, an interest, in fact, more 
general than has hitherto been taken in works of this kind in the large 
Protestant countries. The work has been looked forward to with the 
most favorable anticipations; for, although the number of French-speak- 
ing Churches is so small, the number of distinguished theologians and 
scholars is considerable, and it was announced that the ablest represent- 
atives of all the theological parties had united in its publication. The 
numbers thus far published fully realize the anticipations of the friends 
of the enterprise, and leave no doubt that when completed the work 
will be one of the greatest Protestant productions of French literature. 
Among the most important articles of the first volume are those by Car- 
riére on Abyssinia and Armenia; by Sabatier on the Acts of the Apostles 
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and on the Apocalypse ; by Pressensé on the Christian School of Alexan- 
dria; by Gabriel Monod on the Aets of the Saints ; by Stapfer on the Apos- 
tolical Age; by Ch. Schmidt on the Aligenses and an Kcclesiastical Ar- 
cheology ; by Nicolas on the Jews of Alewandria and the Philosophical 
School of Alexandria; by Delaborde on the Conspiracy of Amboise; by 
Cunitz on Ambrose; by J. de Visme on Amyrant ; by A. Réville on the 
Anabaptisis and on Arminianism ; by Chartel on the Reformation in En- 
gland ; by Colani on the Anglican Church ; by Bonifas on Anselm ; by 
Vernes on Jewish Apocalypses ; by Bouvier on Apologetics ; by Chaponnitre 
on the Apostles’ Creed ; by Matter on the Religious Philosophy of the Arabs ; 
by E. Reuss on Biblical Archaology ; by Bois on Asceticism; by Berger on 
Assyria ; by Rabier on Atheism ; by Bordier on Agrippa @ Aubigne ; by 
Jundt on Augustine. All these articles establish the thoroughly scien- 
tific and original character of the work, and secure for it an honorable 
place in the theological literature of the Protestant world. We miss in 
some articles the exhaustive completeness which we admire in the new 
edition of the German work of Herzog, and especially the fullness of 
literary references. In some articles, like that on Germany, the style is 
not suited for a cyclopedic treatment; but defects of this kind may be 
found in any cyclopedia, and do not detract from the value of the work 
in general, The work has, on the other hand, some excellent features 
of its own. Being not exclusively intended for theological scholars, but 
addressing itself, as even the selection of the title indicates, to all who 
take an interest in ‘‘ religious” (not only theological) science, it treats 
of many interesting subjects in a more popular and lucid style than the 
German work of Herzog, and will on that account be found by many 
English-speaking Protestants more instructive. It also gives, for the 
same reason, a number of articles which are not found in the German 
work, devoting, for instance, greater attention to the religious statistics 
of the world. As may be expected, every thing relating to France, and 
especially to French Protestantism, is treated with a fullness and thor- 
oughness that no one will expect to find in works of either the English 
or the German tongue. No French Protestant clergyman, of course, 
should be without such a work; but it will also find many warm friends 
among educated Frenchmen in general. Besides them, all who take 
a special interest in France and its religious condition will find in this 
work a source of a large amount of information not to be obtained from 
other works, 
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Arr. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. The Sixth 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures. By ALEXANDER B. Bruce, D-D., Professor 
of Divinity, Free Chureh College, Glasgow. 8vo., pp. 502. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1876. Price, $6 00. 

Professor Bruce’s title does not instantly suggest the scope of his 

work. It is an able, learned, and eloquent treatise upon the In- 

carnation. It is a comparative survey, historical and analytical, 
of the various leading theories held by the mind of the Church. It 
successively reviews the doctrineas Patristic, Lutheran, Reformed, 
and modern Kenotic. The Reformed, as adopted mainly by the En- 
glish Church, has been inherited by Methodism. To the great sub- 
ject the professor brings a free and expansive spirit. He recognizes 
that so important a doctrine requires for its true comprehension 
an aspiring faith. Faith, indeed, in order to rise to the sublimity 
of divine truth, must not allow itself a grudging, small-minded, 
exacting temper. “Successful treatment,” as he heroically says, 
“ demands not only reverence and caution, but audacity. Without 
boldness, both in faith and thought, it is impossible to rise to the 
grandeur of truth in Christ, as set forth in Scripture. Courage is 
required even for believing in the Incarnation, and still more for 
the scientific discussion thereof. What can be done, then, but 
proceed with firm steps, trusting to the gracious guidance of God; 
expecting, in the words of St. Hilary, that ‘He may incite the 
beginnings of this trembling undertaking, confirm them with ad- 
vancing progress, and call the writer to fellowship with the spirit 
of prophets and apostles, that he may understand their sayings 
in the sense in which they spoke them, and follow up the use of 

_ words with the same conception of things.’ ” 

He earnestly maintains that these most transcendent truths have 
a deep and vital bearing upon the Christian life. And how true 
it is that when the loftier views of Christ’s nature grow dim, and 
the energy of faith that boldly grasps the Trinitarian doctrine is 
relaxed, the entire tone of spiritual life is enervated, and an easy 
inclined plane into rationalism and skepticism opens before the 
Church ! 

The early fathers of Christianity tended rather to emphasize the 
divinity than the humanity of Christ. Though they energetically 
and successfully shut completely out of the Church the doketic 
doctrine that his human body was a mere seeming, yet their high 
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faith dwelt most on the divine nature of Christ, tending to lose 
his humanity in the exaltation of his deity. 

At the reformation this tendency was reversed. The more thor- 
ough, as well as more broadly popularized, study of the Gospels, 
fixed the mind’s eye of the Christian world upon the man Christ. 
The new Christian life claimed sympathy with our truly human 
brother. Instead of starting from the divinity, and adjusting the 
humanity thereto, the Protestant Church started from the human- 
ity, and sought to attain a consistent adjustment of the divinity. 
It was the Lutheran section of the reformation that adhered most 
to the old view. Curiously enough, this tendency of Lutheranism 
arose from the sacramental discussion. When Luther rejected tran- 
substantiation, which imported that Christ’s body and the bread 
were one, yet adopted consubstantiation, according to which the 
body, though not being the bread, was in the bread as heat is in 
the iron, he compelled a vast speculation upon the body of Christ. 
The material body had to be endowed with metaphysical ubiqui- 
ty. A limited amount of matter had to be furnished with one 
of the attributes of divinity. But, under the lead of Zwinglius, 
the Reformed body, in distinction from the Lutherans, viewing the 
words of Christ as symbolical, recognized only a commemorative 
rite in the supper, were relieved thereby from a stupendous cloud 
of metaphysics, and were left to contemplate the person of Jesus 
in the Gospel narrative in its truly human, as well as its divine, 
aspects. Questions enough were left to exercise all the acumen 
of the theologians in forming a consistent view of the union of the 
two natures in one “ person.” To the question, How was the Log- 
os humiliated from his full glory down to a unity with man? the 
reply became, Not by physical diminution, but by “ occultation.” 
The divine glory was not diminished in magnitude, but wailed 
from view. To the question, How is the one “ personality ” 
secured ? the usual reply was, That the personality of the man 
was merged in the personality of the Logos, so that the man was 
truly impersonal, and the personality was thereby one. 

But our own day has broached a new theory, which unques- 
tionably, whatever its defects, does amply secure the unity of 
Christ’s personality. The Kenotic theory is derived from the 
Greek word “ Kenosis,” emptying, the word used in its verb form 
by Paul in Phil. ii, and rendered in our translation, “ made of no 
reputation.” This theory, in its simplicity, is, that the soul of 
Jesus was the Logos self-reduced to the magnitude of a human 
soul. Jesus, then, body and soul, was a body, and the Logos vol- 
_ untarily made finite and human. Of this theory our author gives 
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a very lucid account, historical and analytical, followed by his 
own reason for rejecting it. Its real author “seems to have been 
Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravian Brotherhood. The grain 
of thought cast by him into the ground lay dormant for a hundred 
years; then, in the fourth decade of the present century, it began to 
germinate, and ever since it has gone on multiplying abundantly, 
till now the Kenotic school has attained considerable dimensions, 
and can number its appearance among theologians by scores.” 

In Zinzendorf it sprung from his spirit of intense affection for 
the man Jesus, into whom he loved to absorb and humanize the 
divinity. The view attains all the personal unity in Christ of the 
simplest Socinianism. Jesus was a mere man in reality; only his 
soul had a peculiar history, a different origin from ordinary human 
souls. Hence Bengel said that Zinzendorf was like a man start- 
ing west from Socinianism, and coming round to it again from the 
east. Our author classifies this Christology into four forms, as 
presented by its four leading theologians, Thomasius, Gess, Eb- 
rard, and Martensen. It is that of Gess which we have repre- 
sented most nearly in the above remarks, which is the simplest 
and most readily adopted of the four, and which has been repro- 
duced in modified form in a translation by Professor Reubelt, 
published at the Andover press. 

In our argument against the Kenotic theory we should differ at 
the start from Professor Bruce. The graveling difficulty in our 
own mind he discards as unadvisable. It is the ontological, or, 
as he calls it, “the metaphysical question, Can the infinite One 
limit himself?” He is “not inclined to dogmatize on what is 
possible or impossible for God.” And then he fears to give a handle 
to the ontologieal inferences of Strauss from the nature of the 
“absolute.” ‘To these points we feel no difficulty in replying. We 
would not “dogmatize” about the possible with God, but we 
would think and infer, to the best of our power, upon that, as upon 
any other ontological subject. Reasonings from the essential at- 
tributes of the divine nature are legitimate in theology ; and there 
are multitudes of cases in which Professor Bruce would use them 
as freely as any body. The impossibility to even Omnipotence 
of performing a contradiction is, in our opinion, a fundamental 
axiom basing all valid theodicy. Without such an axiom, in our 
view, a consistent Christian theology cannot be written. Nor do 
we stand in such awe of Strauss’s “ absolute,” or of Spinoza’s, or 
Mansel’s, or Spencer’s, as seems the professor, The specimen ar- 
gument, which he quotes from Strauss, to warn us withal, appears 
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to us a very cheap sample. It does not scare us “ worth a cent” 
from still affirming that the God we believe in is necessarily ex- 
istent, cannot non-exist, cannot annihilate himself, and so cannot 
finite himself. If it is possible for the Infinite to finite himself, to 
annihilate himself, then Atheism is possible. And when we say 
that God necessarily exists, we mean that he exists in all the 
necessary fullness of his infinite attributes, The Kenosis, meaning 
thereby the ceasing of the Infinite to be infinite, is, therefore, as 
impossible as any mathematical absurdity. Remove that diffi- 
cuity, and all.our objections to the Kenotic theory would very 
probably terminate, 

The closing part of this work, touching “the official aspects” 
of the “humiliation,” presents, in a very interesting way, a com- 
parative survey of the various views of the atonement at the 
present hour. This subject has been undergoing a voluminous 
discussion in Scotland and England. Our own American Meth- 
odism is so well satisfied with the views read in Wesley and 
Watson, and sung in our hymns, and preached and prayed in our 
revivals, that we have ceased speculation ourselves, and have not 
much regarded the speculations of others, A universal substitu- 
tional atonement seems to lie deep in the heart of our Church, 
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The Papacy and the Civil Power. By R. W. THOMPSON. 8vo., pp. 750. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1870. 
Mr, Thompson isa Methodist layman of Indiana, who will be pleas- 
antly remembered by many as a member of the Brooklyn General 
Conference, a lawyer by profession, and a statesman of such 
ability that President Hayes, in the formation of his cabinet, 
selected him as his Secretary of the Navy. He entered upon the 
investigations, of which the present volume is a result, from the 
conviction that it was his duty, as an American citizen, to become 
familiar with the pretensions and history of the papacy in its re- 
lations to civil government, and so careful and thorough has he 
been in his inquiries that he is said to have learned, when over 
sixty years of age, several languages that he might study his au- 
thorities in their originals. A more candid production, or one 
more free from passion or bigotry, would hardly be possible; and 
one of more able, manly discussion need not be desired. For the 
Roman Catholic, as a man and a Christian, Mr. Thompson has the 
broadest charity, rightly holding that for his dogmatic opinions 
and his religious worship and life he is responsible only to his 
God, and freely granting all that he claims for himself. With 
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Romanism as an ecclesiastical system he makes no quarrel, but 
insists that it is entitled to the same rights, privileges, and pro- 
tection that any other Church may properly ask and no more. 
But with it as a political system, claiming for a mighty all-grasp- 
ing, papal imperialism, supremacy over all governments and all 
human affairs, he raises the present issue. 

And, truly considering the constant puttings forth of the 
Romish press, the frequent manifestoes of Romish dignitaries, and 
the proofs of their purposes in attempted legislation and united 
movements upon the ballot-box whenever opportunity offers of 
success, it would seem that none but the willfully blind could for 
a moment question the purpose and plans of the papal hierarchy. 
It is not easy for Americans, who see Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and others flourishing side by side under the equal protection of 
the laws and arrogating no peculiar privileges, to understand 
that the freedom which Rome demands is the complete subjuga- 
tion of their laws and institutions to the pope, and liberty for 
him to be autocrat of their country, or that designs hostile to 
their free institutions are really entertained. Nevertheless, the 
facts of the hour precisely accord with the teachings of the history 
of a thousand years. 

The body of Roman Catholics in the United States accept the 
dogma of papal infallibility within the domain of faith and 
morals. In their schools it is taught as a matter of religion by 
thousands of teachers, that the authority of the pope is supreme. 
Most of their priests and educators are foreigners, trained for the 
support and defense of the papacy, and acknowledging allegiance 
to Pius 1X., to whom they believe God has given “ full power 
over the whole world in both ecclesiastical and civil affairs.’ In 
their view, all human enactments which contravene his will are 
contrary to the law of God. The Church is above the State, and 
the pope is the head of the Church; his voice is the voice of the 
Church, infallible, and authoritative over the consciences of all 
good Catholics every-where. He is the expounder of God’s law; 
and the Council of Baltimore, in 1866, declared that “in prescrib- 
ing any thing contrary to that law, [of course as expounded by 
the pope,] the civil power transcends its authority, and has no 
claim on the obedience of the citizen.” Every Romish bishop is 
solemuly sworn to be “ faithful and obedient ” to him, and to “de- 
fend and keep the Roman papacy and the royalties of St. Peter,” 
and to “preserve, defend, and increase” “ the rights, honors, priv- 
ileges, and authority of our Lord the Pope.” 
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The papal claim of divinely given authority over temporals is 
unequivocally made by Pius IX. “It is of necessity,” he says; 
in order that the Roman pontiff may exercise the supreme power 
and authority divinely given to him by the Lord Christ himself, 
of feeding and ruling the entire flock of the Lord with fullest 
liberty, and may consult for the greater good of the Church, and 
its interests and needs, that he shall never be subject to any prince 
or civil power.” If it be supposed that the reference is to Victor 
Emmanuel, let it be remembered that his “ flock” is in all lands, 
and that it is denied that he can be a foreign prince anywhere, 
but is a domestic prince in every country where Catholics reside. 
In any conflict, then, between him and any civil government, his 
will must prevail or God is disobeyed, because the sovereignty 
divinely vested in him is infringed upon. Such are the pre- 
tensions of “ the Hildebrand of the nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Thompson not only shows from numerous authorities what 
is the claim of temporal power put forth for the papacy, and the 
intensifying effect of the decree of infallibility, but enters into a 
full historical inquiry of its origin and. growth, its conflicts with 
civil governments, and its influence upon the liberties of the 
people. It is a terrible picture that he spreads upon his canvas. 
The question of toleration in Maryland, of which so much Romish 
boast has been made, turns out not on that side. The Encyclical 
and Syllabus of Pius IX. receive appropriate notice, and are 
correctly shown to be a part of the great effort to lead the world 
back into the middle ages. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the papal hierarchy are 
bent upon subduing the United States to the Pope of Rome. 
The danger is not immediate; but a papal empire and a free 
Republic cannot exist on the same soil. Mr. Thompson does not 
enter upon a discussion of the proper method of averting the 
danger, but seems. to think that it is half done when the people 
are informed of the real state of the case: For them he has 
written rather than for scholars, yet the latter will linger with 
satisfaction over his pages. 





Messianic Prophecy: Its Origin, Historical Character, and Relation to New Testa- 
ment Fulfillment. By Dr. Epwarp Riesy, Professor of Theology, Halle. 
Translated from the German, with the approbation of the Author, by the Rev. 
John Jefferson. 12mo., pp. 266. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong. 1876. 


Dr. Riehm is one of the editors of the “Studien und Kritiken,” 
and this little work first appeared in numbers in that scholarly 
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publication. He is eminent as a devout student of the Bible. 
The views unfolded in the numbers of the periodical attracted 
much attention, and in compliance with a general demand they 
were embodied in a volume, and rendered to our English and 
American world in a translation remarkable for its clearness and 
easy flow. It is a book of compressed erudition and thought, 
treating a large subject in small compass by analyzing principles, 
and furnishing an organon which the student can apply at his 
leisure in reading and studying the sacred oracles, 

Messianic prediction, pictures of a good time coming, a time 
good and glorious from the holy luster that irradiates it, abound 
in the Old Testament prophecies. It usually appears in contrast 
either with the dark present, or with a dark future just preceding 
the good time, and to be gloriously overcome and compensated 
by it. And just here lies the difficulty for the interpreter. The 
golden age seems, in the prophet’s description, just at hand. The 
celestial light is pouring its glory on the farther edge of a near 
mass of clouds; the clouds, pierced and streaked already by long 
golden wedges of splendor, will disappear, and then comes the 
full glory. For this difficult phenomenon in prophecy the genius 
of Hengstenberg had its solution. It was the theory of vision. 
The prophet was a see-er, It is abundantly provable that 
the prophet describes what is visible to the eye of his spirit. 
And as he looks to the future, the objects lying in line before 
his ray of sight appear connected; the time-space intervals be- 
tween them being excluded from view. The time element is 
thence dropped out of prophecy, and the full antithesis between 
the glorious far future and the inglorious present and its im- 
mediate future, is left undiminished in order to cheer the dark 
with the light. And even when a given prophecy is not visional, 
still the visional influence remains, and the glory still skirts the 
cloud. It was Daniel who at length came in as pre-eminently 
the time prophet, measured the intervals, and told in definite, 
though symbolic, arithmetic, when the Anointed should appear. 
In the present volume Dr. Riehm writes to oppose this theory, 
and to substitute in its place the theory of “limitation of pro- 
phetic foresight.” Prophetic inspiration did not infuse omnis- 
cience into the prophet’s mind. It did not reconstruct his brain. 
It took him with the knowledge he possessed and offered him 
glimpses of the Messianic future, colored and limited by his neces- 
sary human narrowness. If there were literal mistake, the mistake 
must not be denied, but explained by placing ourselves in the 
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prophet’s position, and it will then appear that the mistake is per- 
fectly consistent with the Jimited inspiration. We see that there 
are, in fact, laws of the mistake, enabling us to calculate the error, 
and estimate the true amount of real truth. Riehm, therefore, 
agrees to surrender Daniel as being out of the range of these laws 
of prophecy. He surrenders half of Isaiah and Zechariah under 
the same regimen. Hereby he thinks “the way will be prepared 
for an understanding and reconciliation between the orthodox and 
the historico-critical direction of Old Testament science.” In 
other words, he is showing that these surrenders of the canon can 
be made, and the established view of Messianic prophecy stand 
firm. Great as is the learning of our author, and unquestionable 
his piety, we cannot at present accept in fullness his views. We 
are not prepared to surrender the vision doctrine, nor to give up 
Daniel. We, nevertheless, largely accept the “limitation” theory, 
believing that it is extensively applicable in its place, and stands 
in no antagonism to the vision theory in its place. 

We should do injustice to this little volume if we left the im- 
pression that this antagonism was its main work, On the contrary, 
the author shows with great clearness the reality of the prophetic 
connection of the Old Testament with the New. He first portrays 
those connections in their generic masses, and then shows how 
the application of specific predictions are controlled and directed 
by the generic. The inquisitive theological student, who desires 
that the prophetic pages of the Old Testament should not be a 
mass of mist before his eyes, or who is distressed either by appar- 
ent mistake and non-fulfillment, or by the apparent irrelevancy 
of many of the quotations of the Old Testament by the New, may 
find seed-thoughts and broad views here which will go far to clear 
his prospective. The last third of the book treats in detail the 
quotations of the New Testament, and the nature of the Messianic 
fulfillments. 





—— 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Joun Tut.ocn, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews; one of her Majesty’s Chaplains for 
Scotland. Small 12mo., pp. 243. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


From a few pages of our Synopsis of Reviews our readers will per- 
ceive that Dr. Tulloch is Broad-Church Presbyterian, occupying 
in Scotland very much the position of Stanley in England. ~The 
present volume may serve to show how large a residue is left, 
after all concessions to modern criticism, to the old evangelical 
theology. The doctrine of sin is here very much of a test point. 

In Dr, Tulloch’s view, Darwinism, the genetic derivation of all 
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species from a few primitives, does not of itself destroy the true 
idea of sin, but the additional views of the chief advocates of ge- 
neticism do. They mean that man is a mere growth from lower 
unconscious nature; and being mere necessary growth, right or 
wrong, in a moral sense, are terms of no meaning. All actions, as 
well as all limbs and fibers, are part of the growth. Hence a true 
doctrine of sin is a true refutation of these fatal deductions from 
geneticism. 

This doctrine Dr. Tulloch explains and sustains by what may 
be in a sense called the Aistorical argument. He first examines 
the views and feelings of mankind outside the area of revelation. 
Exploring human thought among savage tribes, through Egypt 
and Phenicia, through the Vedic and Hellenic mythologies, 
through Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism and Buddhism, and through 
the drama of ancient Greece, he finds a vague and undefined yet 
most unquestionable sense of sin in all the human race. 

Entering, thence, the Old Testament, we find a far more elevated 
position and clearer atmosphere. A sole and supreme Deity, 
who is perfection and holiness impersonated, holds sin to be a 
complete opposition to himself. A law exists to lay its prohibi- 
tions upon all sin as rebellion against God. After all the most 
liberal concessions made to “ criticism,” of later documents inter- 
polated, of errors in morality, and of failures of prophecy, and 
claiming the Old Testament to be a mere body of unquestionably 
old Hebraic literature, that Old Testament still stands alone in 
antiquity in its view of sin and holiness. 

Passing into the New Testament it is easy to see that God 
appearing as the impersonation of goodness, and sin as his op- 
posite, we have the very highest conception of the badness of 
sin. This is the key-note of the redemption unfolded in the gos- 
pels. In Paul we find a philosophy of sin. Of this Paulin view 
Dr. Tulloch gives a brief and not wholly satisfactory analysis. 
He clearly admits that guilt, in its true sense, cannot be hereditary. 
When the term guilt is applied by theology to the hereditary 
nature, he admits that the term is used out of its true sense, and 
that such use is condemnable as confusing the truth. It is grati- 
fying to find Calvinism thus seeking to remedy the evil which 
the falsehood of her language, if not the falsehood of her meaning, 
has for so long a time produced. 

Without the variegated richness of style belonging to Stanley, 
Tulloch is clear, animate, and very readable. The work is very 
suggestive, and we could wish it a broad circulation. 
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Tafsir Mati aur Marqus ki Injil ki. Muallifa-o-Musannafa E Paprr’ T. J. Scorr 
Sauts, M. A. Lucknow: Printed at the American Methodist Mission Press. 
1875, 


This is a translation, with modifications, into an Oriental lan- 
guage, of the first volume of a commentary on the New Testament, 
written in English by “ Whedon séhib.” The translator is our 
missionary brother, Rey. Dr. T.J. Scott. It is no ordinary pleasure 
we experience in knowing that through our notes on the Gospels 
we are enabled to speak the things of the kingdom of heaven to 
our Hindu brethren. The translation is, of course, a sealed book 
to the author of the original, and so we call in our esteemed trans- 
lator to furnish it a fitting notice. 

Dr. Scott says: “ The translation is in the Hindustani language, 
spoken by nearly one hundred millions of people, or perhaps ten 
millions more than speak the English. In this number both 
Hindus and Mohammedans are included. This translation, with 
the exception of some additions and omissions, keeps close to 
the English text. The omissions are where texts are plain to 
persons in the Eastern world. The Bible, being an Oriental book, 
needs in many places an interpretation for the western mind on 
points that are plain here. Again, there are points that require 
special comment in a pagan or Mussulman country. Some texts 
in the New Testament need special exposition and defense for 
a Moslem mind. Hence the omissions and additions mentioned. 

“The native Church in her present state requires an exegetic- 
al literature. The Hindu mind is casting off the old faith, and there 
is with many a great tendency to cast off all faith. The Christian 
Scriptures are attacked, and our people must read and understand 
them. Just now we are beginning an era of commentary mak- 
ing. We have as yet but few attempts at native authorship. 
Your commentary on the New Testament will meet a want in 
this part of the world. I propose carrying (D. V.) the translation 
through all your volumes on the New Testament. The work so 
far has taken very well. The present volume has been done, as 
you see, in the Roman type, and it is proposed to issue another 
edition in the Persian type, available to a larger number of read- 
ers, but not so compact.” 





Handbook of Methodism, Prepared for and Dedicated to the Methodist Church of India. 
By Rev. James Mupe@g, B.D. 12mo., pp. 484. Lucknow: American Method- 
ist Mission. Rev. T. Craven, publisher. 1877. 

It is a great gratification to receive from our mission-field at the 

antipodes so admirable a summary of Methodism as this volume 
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contains, It is a clear and joyous echo from India to America, 
bringing to us the clear expression of our own beloved evangel- 
ical Wesleyan doctrines and institutions. The volume is remark- 
able for clearness, conciseness, completeness, and symmetry ; is 
true to our theology, and heartily loyal to our institutions and 
usages. 

It is divided into three parts: The History of Methodism, the 
Doctrines of Methodism, and the Polity and Usages. Of the his- 
torical part, about ninety pages are given to the history of 
English Methodism, its founding and missions; about two hun- 
dred to American Methodist history and mission survey, includ- 
ing India. To the doctrinal part are given about eighty pages, 
and the remainder to polity and usages. 

It is gratifying in particular to notice the explicitness with 
which our missionary theologian in the actual missionary-field 
maintains that more cheering view of the heathen condition which 
assumes that thousands are saved through Christ who never heard 
of Christ. On that subject, in accordance with our old Arminian 
standards, we maintained in a very full and strenuous chapter in 
our work on the Will the doctrine of heathen salvability, and have 
been sometimes told that such a view was adverse to the cause of 
missions. Our present reply is, let our missionaries decide that 
question, Mr, Mudge has quoted and re-echoed our strongest 
words on that topic. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. From the German of OscaR 
PEscHEL. 12mo., pp. 528. 1876. 
From the high source whence it comes’ it may be safely as- 
sumed that, apart from some of its speculations colored by the 
author’s individualisms, this volume is the most valuable ethno- 
graphical manual yet published. So rapidly are materials gath- 
ered from fresh observations of travelers and experimentists ac- 
cumulating, that he was disposed to make a new arrangement of 
races in his second edition. Such a fact is enough to check hasty 
speculation, and teach us patience and hope for ultimate truth. 
The volume is divided into five general sections. The first 
treats man’s place in creation, his unity, origin, and antiquity, 
The second treats the varying physical traits of men in brain, face, 
proportions, skin, and hair. The third discusses comparative lin- 
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guistics. The fourth traces the various supposed steps of man 
from savageism to civilization. The fifth analyzes the various 
races of mankind as they present themselves on the map of the 
world, reckoned by bim as seven in number. Beginning with the 
lowest, the Australians, he ascends to the highest, whom he calls 
the Mediterranean race. 

He believes, with Darwin, that all species are in sume way de- 
rived by transmutation from lower orders, but rejects Darwin’s 
“natural selection” as the mode. But the connecting link or 
links between man and the lower orders are, he thinks, lost, and 
may never be found; but if found, as they may be, they would 
be decisive. Hence the chasm is somewhat broad; and the in- 
creased acquaintance with races once supposed to be almost brutal 
so raises their reputation for intelligence as to broaden the inter- 
val between man and brute, and suggests the doctrine of human 
unity. And this unity is confirmed by the established fact that 
sexual conjunction between the most opposite races is prolific. We 
may, therefore, rather assume that there is amid variety a one hw- 
manity. But this humanity is of very high antiquity. To prove this 
he parades the old story of flint implements, Swiss lake dwellings, 
bone caves, and the rest of that vanity. He does not here furnish 
any thing new, and what he does furnish was not worth the paper 
and ink. On the other hand, he gives some remarkable testimony, 
showing how easily the hardy races of early men could rapidly fill 
the earth: “ We will only observe in anticipation, that the more 
rude, and hence the more frugal and hardy, a people is, the more 
readily does it change its abode, so that, in their lowest stages of 
development, all families of people were capable of accomplishing 
the migrations which we have ascribed to them. The difficulties 
generally exist only in the imagination of the spoiled children of 
civilization. In Central Australia, where European explorers were 
exhausted by starvation, hordes of black men roam about, free of 
care ; and if we are startled by the idea that, thousands of years 
ago, Asiatic tribes are supposed to have crossed Behring’s Straits 
to people America, we quite forget that even at the present day a 
naked nation of fishermen still exists in Terra del Fuego, where the 
glaciers stretch down to the sea, and even into it.” 

Why, then, may not the human race in six or seven thousand 
years, beginning from the ancient civilization inherited from the 
antediluvian world, growing more barbarous as their distance of 
emigration increased, have populated the world from the Euphrates 
to Terra del Fuego? We see an immense deal of assumption, but 
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a small amount of proof to the contrary. Nothing that Peschcl 
advances is unanswered by the great work on this subject of James 
C. Southall. 

As to the first home of the human species, Peschel adopts the 
argument of Heckel and others. That home was not on an island, 
for the islands have nearly all commenced to be inhabited during 
our historical period ; a fact, we think, suggesting that man is less 
than seven thousand years old. It could not have been in Amer- 
ica, for here are no animals approximating man; an argument that 
takes the development theory for granted. And this reason ex- 
cludes Europe and Asia, and guides toward Africa. But not even 
Africa is satisfactory ; for the human race is clearly not descended 
from apes, but from an earlier stem, from which both apes and 
man have branched. We are, therefore, pushed into the Indian 
Ocean, and must dredge up a lost continent at its bottom, of which 
Madagascar is one of the remnant summits. This submerged con- 
tinent is to be named Lemuria, from the /emur, an animal below 
the ape in development, and so nearer the stem whence ape and 
man diverged. Professor Marsh has dug up the primitive horse 
in America; let some explorer fish up the primitive man in Lemu- 
ria, so that science may rejoice in “ the man on horseback.” 

A strong proof with Peschel of the unity of the human race is 
the existence of customs of a very peculiar character precisely alike 
among very distant peoples. As a marked instance we may men- 
tion that the custom, that when a child is born, the father, as well as 
the mother, should go to bed and undergo a “lying in,” was found 
in ancient Corsica, in Borneo, in South America, and various other 
distant points, A dozen or so of such coincidences are quoted. 
These prove, he thinks, either a unity of racial origin, or a most ex- 
traordinary “psychical identity.” It is remarkable, however, that 
he omits to mention some instances that point to a primeval origin 
in Western Asia. Not to insist on the “ handled cross,” there are the 
tradition of the flood, the serpent worship, and the remembrance 
of the golden or paradisaic age. These point to that region where 
both the Assyrian tablets and the Mosaic records agree that man 
originated, without ages of previous savageism, in full possession 
of a civilization. What right have our scientists to hold those 
significant customs and those recorded histories as nihil? We 
lay down Peschel’s book more confirmed in the conviction than 
when we took it up in the unity of the human race, and its date 
according to the record. Pseudo-scientism prattles garrulously 
about “ the prehistoric man ;” but, to all present appearance, there 
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never was “a prehistoric man.” The first man was historic man. 
Men locally prehistoric, that is, wAistoric barbarians, have plenti- 
fully existed. But we wait for the proof that history does not 
name the first man of the human race. 

Religion, with Peschel, is a part of our own nature, and is an 
instinctive and gradually purifying truth. It is a growth in the 
race, and progresses with the growth of the race. Its lowest and 
universal form is Shamanism. A Shaman is one who professes to 
possess the power to deal with the occult powers of nature, wheth- 
er by incantations, drugs, ceremonials, fetiches, sacrifices, or prayers. 
This Shamanism exists not only among uncivilized tribes, but 
shows traces of its power among our modern and most civilized 
nations. The supposition that our prayers influence the divine 
will, and obtain any answers or fulfillment from the divinity, he 
holds to be Shamanism. All intercourse between the divine and 
human spirit is thus cut off. Religion thus comes up from nature 
below ; it does not come down from God above. His religion is, 
therefore, truly natural religion. This excludes not only all in- 
spiration, miracle, prophecy, but all descending of the Spirit of God 
into our hearts. Yet Hebrew monotheism he views as the most 
remarkable of religious growths. Its culmination in Christian- 
ity is the highest natural religious development in human history. 
A survey of comparative theology proves the immense inferior- 
ity of all other systems to the Gospel as a religious attainment of 
humanity. 

On the whole, we go to Peschel for physical and physiological 
facts, but not for biblical criticism or theology. 





Annual Record of Science and Industry, for 1876. Edited by Spencer F. Barrp, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo., pp. 609. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1877. 

‘Tne six hundred and nine pages of this book are preceded by an 

Introduction of nearly two hundred and forty pages not therein 

counted. This Introduction consists of a survey of the progress 

made in each of the departments of science furnished by some 
eminent scientist ineach department. The body of the work there- 
after consists of brief paragraphs, arranged under classified heads, 
detailing the new inventions and discoveries of the year. Our 
scientific brethren are alive and working. Yet the year does 
not appear to have been signalized by any great scientific master- 
strokes. 

This volume is, indeed, distinguished by a marked absence of 
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passages about the archeological proofs of the great antiquity of 
man with which the last volume was rife. We have no instruc- 
tions about the measureless millions of ages and ons it would 
take for a savage tribe to make the stupendons transition from a 
rough stone to a rubbed stone, and from a stone without a hole in 
it to a stone with a hole in it. Measurements of ages by means 
of stalagmites, and peats, and extinct animals, do appear to be 
somewhat played out. Indeed, it is fairly acknowledged, (p. 293,) 
that one “interesting” instance of apparent remains of man in 
the tertiary was probably the work of beavers or friction of woods, 
The only report furnished of geologic man is a very slender one 
from Buenos Ayres. Meanwhile the learned editor never seems 
to have heard of the discovery of Schliemann, in his Trojan dig- 
gings, of a series of archeological strata in which the metal age 
precedes the stone age, all within the historic period, and so up- 
sets the whole chronometric theory by implements. That forlorn 
fact, though given by Schliemann in the face of all Europe, re- 
ceives no notice by the scientists, simply because it lays them 
upon their backs. 

We next have the followmg “ death-blow” to the theory of cen- 
tral heat in the earth :— 


The origin of the interior heat of the earth is treated of in a few words by Pro- 
fessor Mohr, who states that if the interior is still molten, it follows that the nearer 
we approach the nucleus, not only must the temperature increase, but must do so 
in an increasing ratio: so that for a given increase of temperature we require to 
penetrate into the interior of the earth through a decreasing number of feet. Now 
the deepest artesian well as yet executed is at Sperenberg, about twenty miles 
south of Berlin. This well was begun in 1867, and has already reached a depth 
of over 4,000 feet, at which depth Magnus measured the temperature (38°5° Reau- 
mur) by means of his geothermometer. The observations of temperature that have 
been made in this well were executed with the greatest care, each position of the 
thermometer being cut off from connection with the upper or lower portions of the 
well by plugging up the tube. The most probable resuits of these measures are 
given in the following table :— 


Depth. Temperature Depth. Temperature 
Prussian Feet. Reaumur, Prussian Feet. Reaumur, 
25°623 deg. 
27315 * 
28906 





There results from these measurements a very remarkable but well-established 
result—that the rate of increase of temperature is continuously growing less as we 
descend. This increase diminishes at the rate of one twentieth of a degree for 
every hundred feet, so that it is easy to compute at what depth the temperature 
will cease to increase. This depth is found to be the very moderate one of 5,190 
feet, at which a temperature of about forty degrees might be expected to prevail. 
Even if we do not attribute absolute accuracy to these observations, yet we see that 
a constant temperature must be attained at a depth far within twenty miles; and 
that the temperature itself even at that depth must be far less than the melting-point 
of the rocks. The result of these observations at Sperenberg is therefore ecm- 
pletely in accordance with those deduced by Vogt from operations at the arte- 
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sian well at Grenelle; and if we attribute any value at all to these calculations, 
they seem to give a death-blow to the Plutonic theories of former geologists.— 
P. 119. 

What then becomes of the “nebular hypothesis?” What of 
that grand cosmogony according to which, by purely physical 
forces, the planets were assigned their places and the solar system 
was framed ? 

On the subject of Archebiosis, or the origin of living beings by 
“spontaneous generation,” the following seems to be the situa- 
tion :— 

The Tyndall and Bastian controversy is still sub-judice. The simple question is, 
Can air retaining all its gaseous mixtures, but self-cleansed from mechanically sus- 
pended matter, produce putrefaction? In all the various experiments made by 
Dr. Tyndall, when the substances were exposed to common air at a temperature 
of 60° to 702, all fell into a state of putrefaction in from two to four days—not one 
in six hundred escaped; but in no instance did air which had been proved mote- 
less by passing a concentrated beam of light through it show the least power of 
produciug bacterial life, or the associated phenomena of putrefaction. Both sides 
are preparing further experiments. Tlfs far, however, Dr. Tyndall has come out 
of the controversy with all the weight of scientific evidence and philosophic grav- 
ity of discussion on his side, while Dr. Bastian has done injury to his cause by 
adopting the well-known symptom of defeat, “abuse of the plaintiff's attorney.” 
—P. 281. 

We can easily imagine that with both Huxley and Tyndall it is 
very much against the grain that transition from inorganic matter 
to living organic cannot be demonstratively traced. It would, in 
the present state of the question, greatly aid their theories of ge- 
netic evolution. Nevertheless, denote it by a good straight mark, 
that they firmly adhere to the truth of the matter. 

Another defeat of Huxley is the refutation of his whimsey 
about “bathybius.” This “bathybius” is the name given by 
him to a sort of slime which the visionary professor imagined 
to be the intermediate between non-life and life, the transition 
stage from inanimate to animate existence. The following para- 
graph contains his confession, as well as a statement that even his 
confession was a blunder :— 


Professor Wyville Thompson, in a letter to Mr. Huxley, says that the best efforts 
ofthe Challenger have failed to discover bathybius in afresh condition ; and Professor 
Huxley states that it is seriously suspected that the thing to which he gave this 
name is little more than sulphate of lime precipitated in a flocculent state from 
the sea-water by the strong alcohol. It is much more likely that what Professor 
Huxley observed was the gelatinous secretion of diatomacee, which is produced 
in immense abundance in the ocean depths, and which behaves, under chemical 
reagents, very much like the so-called bathybius.—P. 342. 


The following are the results of experiments upon the physio- 
logical action of alcohol — 


Dr. Lander Brunton, in a summary of a memoir before the Medical Society of 
London regarding the physiological action of alcohol, states that in small quanti- 
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ties it increases the secretions of the gastric juice, and thus aids digestion. How- 
ever unnecessary this may be in health, it isuseful for the feeble and debilitated. 
Second, it increases the force and frequency of the pulse. Third, a large dose 
diminishes digestion by the too great irritation of the stomach. Fourth, it is 
capable of producing death by reflex action. Fifth, after absorption in the blood 
it diminishes the power of oxidizing the globules of the blood. This is useful in 
lowering the temperature; but when this is done suddenly or very frequently, 
it causes an accumulation of fat and a fatty degeneration of the organs. Sixth, it 
undergoes a sort of combustion in the organism, and maintains the increase of 
weight of the body. In this respect it may be considered as a food. Seventh, if 
taken in large doses, a portion is excreted in an unaltered condition, Eighth, it 
dilates the blood-vessels, increasing the force and frequency of pulsations of the 
heart’ by its action on the central nerves, and facilitates intellectual and physical 
action. Itdoes not give any greater power, but renders a man capable of keep- 
ing more energy in reserve. It can thus furnish assistance to effort of short dura- 
tion, but not for prolonged exercise. Ninth, it has the same effect upon the 
heart ; but in disease alcohol frequently relaxes the pulsations of this organ instead 
of accelerating them, thus economizing the energy instead of wasting it. Tenth, 
in dilating the vessels of the skin, alcohol cools the surface at the expense of 
the internal organs. It is thus injurious when taken during exposure, but after 
such exposure it is useful as tending to prevent the congestion of the internal 
organs. Eleventh, the symptoms of intoxication are due to a paralysis of the nerv- 
ous system; the brain and the cerebellum are first affected, then the protuber- 
ance, and finally the medulla oblongata. Death by alcohol is generally caused 
by paralysis of the medulla.—P. 286. 


Every student of the scientific progress of the day will find 
this series of annuals very valuable. 


The Problem of Problems, and its Various Solutions; or, Athvism, Darvrinism, 
and Theism. By CLARK BRADBN, President of Abingdon College, Ulinois. 12mo., 
pp 480. Cincinnati: Chase & Hall. 1877. 


President Braden here furnishes the general result of lectures, 
articles, and public debates, in which he has discassed, often in 
the face of opponents present, the great question of the origin of 
things in its relations to revelation and science. His book, there- 
fore, stands like an ancient trophy made up of the spoils of fight 
and claimed victory. It is offered as a comprehensive and com- 
pact survey of the whole field of debate, as it appears before the 
popular and thoughtful mind of the day. As such, it exhibits no 
little breadth and power, and is for effective purposes the best, if 
not the only, synoptic view of the subject in its totality. It 
claims this character, however, under the drawback of a style 
never elegant though often strong, and a mechanical execution, 
material, and proof-reading of no very high grade. The diction, 
especially in the large appendix, is culpably careless, and on one 
couple of pages we have a story told us of a Mormon and his 
wives which we read in our boyhood’s edition of Asop’s Fables, 
some decades earlier than the apostolate of Joseph Smith. 

The author first presents at large a comprehensive view of the 
magnitude of the subject, enabling us to feel that it opens the 
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broadest field possible for human thought, not for science alone, 
but for philosophy and religiop. Next he discusses the means 
we have for the solving this great problem, showing that our 
highest intuitive faculties are the truest instruments, and that the 
great error of scientists is their aiming to exclude these faculties 
from testifying, and struggling to make the sense faculties sole 
and supreme. Then comes a section on the failures of modern 
scientism to solve the problem, in which he grapples with the facts, 
and assumes to show that evolutionism, as presented by Darwin, 
Huxley, and Tyndal, gives us no satisfactory solution. The great 
argument then closes with an extended proof that Theism alone 
does solve the problem. We have then an appendix, in which 
a number of special topics belonging to the subject is discussed. 
Among them we especially note a reply to Huxley's late lectures 
in New York, and a dealing with the biblical contradictions of 
science. 

The most effective argument of the present day for Atheism, 
stated in brief form, is: “If the great world requires a creator to 
produce it, much more does the infinite God need a creator to pro- 
duce him. Yousay God made the world; who, then, made God?” 
This argument originated with Hume, and no well-conducted 
atheistic defense ever omits it. Various replies have been given, 
but none we have seen better than Mr. Braden’s, which we here 
give as a fair specimen of his style. He is showing that when 
we arrive at the infinite we rightly stop :— 

From finite space we rise through relatively infinite space to absolutely infi- 
nite space. Here we stop. Reason does not ask what bounds absolute space, 
knowing that because it is absolute it can have no boundary or limitation. In 
like manner, we rise from finite duration, through relatively infinite duration, to 
absolute duration, or eternity; and reason stops, knowing that absolute duration, 
being absolute, has no limitation, and no beginning or end. In like manner, from 
finite displays of causation reason rises through relatively infinite displays of causa- 
tion to absolute causation. From finite displays of intelligent causation, reason 
rises through relatively infinite displays of intelligent causation to absolute intelli- 
gent cause. Reason does not ask what caused absolute intelligent cause, any more 
than it asks what bounds absolute space, or what preceded or succeeds absolute 
duration, knowing that as absolute space can have no limit because absolute, and 
absolute duration neither beginning nor end, because absolute, so absolute intelli- 
gent cause can have no limitation in causation or being, and can have no cause, 
because aksolute. The attempted extension of the argument is as absurd as it 
would be to continue to apply the limitation and boundaries of finite space or du- 


ration to absolute space or duration. As one is absurd and a violation of all rea- 
son, so is the other.—P. 393. 


He then adds a conclusive retort upon Spencer, (as Mr. Bowne 
had brilliantly done before him,) by showing that Spencer’s Un- 
known Absolute just as truly requires an antecedent Maker as the 
Theist’s deity. 
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The Mosaic Cosmogony he holds to be a Psalm of the Creation, 
not a literal detail responsible to science. His account of the origin 
of the early Genesis chapters appears not to be very clear, Of 
the two records, that of the Assyrian tablets as deciphered by 
George Smith, and the Mosaic, he admits the former to be the 
earlier, and thinks that Moses collected his account from various 
quarters. Now we prefer to say that the Mosaic is the pure and 
primitive, and the bricks the late and corrupted. The latter he 
may call Accadian, the former is Shemitic. The one is polythe- 
istic, the other monotheistic. Both came from Chaldea; the latter 
‘being brought thence to Palestine by Abraham, inherited from 
Shem, and preserved with the Shemitic genealogies and other tra- 
ditions in the Abrahamic family. Assuming the great age of 
the patriarchs, how easy the preservation of these primitive docu- 
ments in written or oral form. The true author of the cosmogony 
may have been Adam; the true author of the narrative of the 
flood (which Tayler Lewis so strikingly showed to possess all the 
traits of an autoptic journal) may have been Shem. Most assur- 
edly, according to Moses’ own account, there was a well-retained 
and traceable line of descent from Adam to Moses. Of course, 
then, the Genesis history came down that line, and is primitive 
and pure, as it is monotheistic. The Assyrian tablet version is 
depraved, fabulous, and polytheistic, yet useful as a corrobora- 
tion of the Mosaic. 

Some parts of the reply to Huxley are ingenious, and original, 
we believe, with Mr. Braden, The four successive forms of the 
horse, which Huxley holds to be deduced by evolution, our author 
maintains to be four different species. They are no more nearly 
connected than the horse, zebra, ass, and gnu; which are demon- 
strated to be different species by the test of non-prolificacy. This 
view he holds to be confirmed by the fact that one of Huxley’s 
four horses, the orohippos, though drawn in Huxley’s diagrams 
as large as the rest, was really no larger thana fox. Finally, the 
series of horses, like the series of canoe, boat, ship, and steamer, 
is a development through the mind of the Creator and not by 
generation. To this last argument, the scientist will reply that 
development by generation is natural, development by creation 
supernatural; and that science never admits the supernatural 
when the natural suffices to solve the problem. This is with sci- 
entists the decisive argument, in view of which they seem to be 
stampeding into Darwinism. The only reply we know is that 
derivation by generation is, indeed, natural within the limits of a 
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given species, but not natural from one species to another. A 
leap from species to species requires the supernatural. And that 
brings on the complex argument about the nature of species, whirl- 
ing us into logical circles. Mr. Braden would go far toward set- 
tling that question if he could demonstrate his position that a 
specific life-power limits the species :— 

Similarity of structure does not prove sameness of species, nor is structure 
the highest standard in determining species. The real distinction lies outside of 
observation. It is in the life-power; that produces progeny like the parent, al- 
though the germs of animals be in structure precisely alike. And the same life- 


power or principle refuses to hybridize in different species, although the germs 
brought in contact are precisely alike in structure.—P. 434. 





The Microscopist: A Manual of Microscopy and Compendium of the Microscopic 
Sciences, Micro-Mineralogy, Micro-Chewmistry, Biology, Histology, and Patho- 
logical Histology. Third Edition. Rewritten and greatly enlarged. With 
two hundred and five Illustwations. By J. H. Wyrse, M.D., Professor of Mi- 
croscopy and Biology in the Medical College of the Pacific, San Francisco. 
8vo., pp. 259. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1877. 

This is the latest edition of a work which has maintained its 
standing as a reference book in microscopy for twenty-five years, 
undergoing the changes required by the rapid growth of the sci- 
ence it treats. It first gives a descriptive history of the origin 
and improvements of the microscope, from the earliest perception 
of the magnifying power of certain media to the present wonder- 
ful perfection of the instrument. It then describes the uses of the 
microscope, laying down principles and giving judicious practi- 
cal directions, to aid the young microscopist in his work. And 
then the main body of the work is devoted to a tracing the appli- 
cations of the instrument to the wide range of the sciences. And 
wonderful are the revelations it makes by enabling our senses to 
travel downward toward the infinitely minute. Herein the micro- 
scope rivals the telescope. The world of the small is even more 
wonderful, certainly more paradoxical and surprising, than the 
world of the great. What limit is there to the universe down- 
ward? The various applications of the microscope to the sciences 
are unfolded by Dr. Wythe with great clearness and beauty, 
and his descriptions are rendered luminous by the great number 
of engraved illustrations. Nothing is more fascinating than the 
romance of nature strangely opened up to the eye of man by this 
peculiar instrument. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Boswortu Smiru, M. A., 
Assistant Master in Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’s article on “Islam.” 12mo., 
pp. 388. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Christianity and Islam. The Bible and the Koran. Four Lectures, by the Rev. 
R. W. R. StepHens, Prebendary of Chichester. 12mo., pp. 169. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. Price, $1 25. 


Bosworth Smith’s book is a very eloquent advocacy of Mohammed- 
anism as pretty much a sect of Christianity, requiring a generous 
recognition and a changed mode of treatment by our missionaries, 
under assumption that the number of the sect is increasing, and 
can never be converted. Mr. Smith is of. a “ broad Church,” ex- 
ceedingly “broad.” His character is so scholarly, his style so 
flowing, and his spirit so generous, that it is easy to close his book 
in a very genial spirit of pro-Mohammedan charity. 

Quite as able, as scholarly, as elegant in style, is Mr. Stephens 
in his reply. Freely and gladly admitting all that is good in Mo- 
hammed, his religion, and his followers, he, nevertheless, firmly 
describes the evils of the Mohammedan system, and its baneful 
effects, as tested by its almost uniform history, among the nations 
it has ruled. The study of these two works will be a great 
aid in forming an impartial decision upon the merits of Islam 
and the Turk, as well as upon the chronic problem of the “ eastern 
question.” 





Charles Kingsley, his Letters and Memoirs of his Life. Edited by his Wife. 
Abridged from the London Edition. 12mo., pp. 501. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. Price, $2 50. 


Charles Kingsley was a decided unique. He was endurably so, 
because consistently and naturally so, Like Byron’s Hunchback 
when reproached by his mother for his deformity, he could retort, 
“JT was born so, mother.” He enacted no artificial fantastics for 
effect. And what proves this is the fact that, taken as a whole, 
his incongruities formed a sort of total symmetry. In fact it may 
be said that a one idea predominated through his life and writ- 
ings. That idea was, the so bringing religion to bear upon our 
modern life and character as to form us to a true and noble man- 
hood, This thought has been trenchantly, but not quite truly, 
nor really by him, condensed into the phrase “ muscular Christian- 
ity.” His idea of a real saint was not a medieval monastic, but a 
Christian manly man of this our nineteenth century. His fidelity to 
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this idea he manifested in his rural pastorate at Eversley, in which 
he seemed to magnetize every individual with his own personal 
Christianity. There was in him a tendency to diverge from es- 
tablished notions, a proclivity to heresy, He was a restorationist, 
a Broad-Churchman, a Darwinian, and a believer in brute immor- 
tality. Yet he took good care to rein himself within the limits of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, professed an intense belief of both head 
and heart in the Athanasian Creed, and learned how to soar from 
Broad-Churchism up to a pretty decided High-Churchism, Our 
impression is that he grew in Orthodoxy as he grew in age. Early 
suspected of radicalism, he smoothened his front until high ecclesi- 
asticism was surprised to find how genial he was. He became 
Canon of Westminster ; hints are given that he might have become 
a bishop; and had his muscularity been solider and so his life lon- 
ger, he might uniquely have become a High-Chureh and high-tory 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There are a freshness and individu- 
ality about his writings, and a coloring in his biography, that ren- 
der them very attractive, instructive, and improving reading. 





The Cruise of her Majesty's Ship * Challenger.” Voyages over many Seas, Scenes 
in many Lands. By W.J.J.Spry, R.N. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo., 
pp. 388. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


Her Majesty’s ship has been for some years engaged in exploring 
the depths of old ocean by means of dredging apparatus. Her 
investigations have dispersed some old notions that claimed to be 
“science,” and added some new and very interesting facts to the 
stock of scientific knowledge. The present volume, however, nar- 
rates mostly scenes and events above the surface, and is popular 
in its character. The ship started from England, and with a de- 
vious course—visiting a great variety of points, passed around the 
south coast of Africa, cut through the Indian Ocean to China and 
Japan, thence down the American western eoast through the 
Straits of Magellan—returned homeward after having circumnav- 
igated the globe. 





Across Africa. By Verney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal 
Navy. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. Red and Gilt. Pp. 608. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 

This bold crossing from Indian to Atlantic Ocean was a sublime 

insult to the venerable and mysterious continent. It was ominous 

that. she must surrender her secrets to science, and prepare for the 
reign of a coming civilization. The direct motive of Cameron 
was the humane project of discovering Livingstone, and he suc- 
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ceeded in finding his corpse, doing it honors, and sending it home- 
ward. The closing three chapters furnish the energetic traveler's 
views of the physical geography and the moral future of Africa. 
He believes that the slave-traffic may be made to give place to a 
legitimate commerce. The beautiful map and copious illustrations 
aid in making large additions to our knowledge of the country 
and the grade of its native civilization. 





Educational. 


Gustavus Bickel’s New Hebrew Grammar. 

The attention of American students has been so largely directed 
toward the Aryan languages that they have almost entirely 
overlooked the progress that has;in the last fifty years, been 
made in the domain of Semitic philology. The fact in the case, 
briefly stated, is, that the methods that have in this period pro- 
duced the most abundant and satisfactory results in one of these 
departments of linguistic science have been applied with hardly 
less success in the other. 

Sixty years ago Gesenius published his “ Lehrgebiude,” a book 
in which he embodied “ the empirical facts” of the Hebrew lan- 
guage interpreted, to some extent, in accordance with the com- 
parative method. He said in the preface: “ My aim has been 
in general, on the one hand, a complete and critical observation 
and presentation of the grammatical phenomena; on the other, as 
correct and analogous an explanation as is possible of the results 
of observation.” He was, however, unable perfectly to free him- 
self trom the fetters of tradition. 

Six years later Ewald appeared as a grammarian. A sen- 
tence from one of his prefaces is characteristic of the man. He 
said: “ One may hold the languages of the Bible never so high, 
and place these books above all others, yet they, also, must follow 
the eternal laws of all languages, for upon this material foundation 
rises all that is spiritual which they contain.” He agreed with 
Gesenius upon the position of the Hebrew among the other 
members of the Semitic family, but not upon the original form of 
Semitic roots. He did not live to complete the application of the 
comparative method, to which he was devoted. Justus Ol- 
shausen, whose excellent “ Lehrbuch” was published in 1861, in 
the opinion of the latest Hebrew grammarian, “ first succeeded, 
by the consistent use of the historico-critical and comparative 
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method, in tracing the linguistic phenomena to their source.” 
The latest Hebrew grammarian is Gustavus Bickel, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Innsbruck, whose little work has been pro- 
nounced by one of the most competent judges “the best Hebrew 
grammar yet written.” The occasion for calling attention to it at 
this time is its recent translation, by Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
Ph.D., an American, who was a year ago honored with a degree 
by the University of Leipsic. 

The translation is entitled, “ Outlines of Hebrew Grammar.” 
It is not of so discouraging proportions as German “ Grundrisse” 
commonly assume, being a neat octavo volume of a hundred and 
forty pages handsomely printed by F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipsic, 
and bound in English cloth. 

The book is divided into five parts: I. History of the Hebrew 
Language and Writing; II. Phonology ; III. Doctrine of the For- 
mation of Stems; IV. Doctrine of the Formation of Words; 
V. Syntax. 

In the first part Professor Bickel takes issue with Gesenius 
and Ewald, asserting, with Olshausen, that the Hebrew language 
is the néece and not the aunt of the Arabic; that, in other words, 
the Hebrew has developed beyond the stage in which the Arabic 
is found. This is an important distinction. 

The author in the same, and again in the third part, very de- 
cidedly asserts the hiliterality of the original words, in this par- 
ticular agreeing with Gesenius and Olshausen, but disagreeing 
with Ewald. 

In the second part one finds several departures from the theories 
of Olshausen, by which the author in fact justifies himself in 
giving to the world his work. 

The third and fourth parts show how completely Professor 
Bickel, by the aid of his theories respecting their origin, has 
transferred himself to the pre-historic period, when the several 
members of the Semitic family only potentially existed. The 
justice of his conclusions depends, of course, upon the validity of 
the premises from which they are deduced. 

The fifth part is evidently added merely for the sake of giving 
to the book a certain completeness. It contains nothing striking. 

The style in which the book is written is strikingly bold and 
epigrammatic. One is often startled by the confidence with 
which the author presents his views, and astonished at the extent 
of his generalizations. It is, in truth, a succinct and fearless 
statement of the latest deliverances of science touching the 
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language. It is not intended for novices. One needs to have a 
good degree of acquaintance with its subject in order to its ap- 
preciation. It cannot but be of great usefulness to the Semitic 
scholar. 

The work is rendered additionally valuable by a short treatise 
on the accents by Professor Franz Delitzsch, of Leipsic, and a 
table of Semitic characters, the most complete thing of its kind, 
by Dr. Julius Euting of Strasburg. 

Dr. Curtiss deserves great praise for the patience and industry 
which is displayed in the translation. He has not only rendered 
the original into excellent English, but added many notes, espe- 
cially bibliographical, of great value, and three indices, which 
make nearly every sentence available at a moment’s notice. 

H. G. M, 





L. Anneus Seneca. Treatises on Providence; on Tranquillity of Mind; on Short- 
ness of Life; on Happy Life: together with select Epistles, Epigrammata, an 
Introduction, copious Notes, and Scripture Parallelisms. By Joun F. Hurst, 
D.D., President of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J., and Henry C. 
Wuittne, Ph. D., Professor of Ancient Languages of the Centenary Collegiate 
a Hackettstown, N. J. 12mo., pp. 308. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Seneca was among the first philosophers who, as Lecky says, took 
to preaching ; and so well did he preach that Jerome, and others 
of the early Church, were willing to give him not only “local 
preacher’s license,” but even a title to saintship. His history 
was memorable, as first the tutor and guardian of Nero, and then 
the martyr of his cruelty. His life, save some submissive flatteries 
to tyranny, was pure. His death does not exhibit all the dignity 
of a dying Socrates, as painted by Plato; but it was such as to 
to command our high respect and our profound sympathy. 

This is a beautiful edition, made up of choice selections. It is 
adapted primarily to academic or university classes, but will be 
acceptable to all readers who desire aids in running over one of 
the noblest Roman classics. The list of authorities used is ample. 
The introduction exhibits Seneca’s character and place in history 
and literature. The notes are full, presenting an analysis of the 
argument of each piece, abounding in references to grammars 
and other sources of information, furnishing no verbal analyses 
from comparative philology, solving the difficult problems of the 
author’s meaning by brief translations, and supplying in brief all 
needed illustrations, The attention of professors and scholars is 
called to this fine classic. 
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Aids to Latin Orthography. By Witnetm Brampacu. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with the Author’s sanction, by W. GoRpoN M’Cabg, A.M., Master of the 
University School, Petersburgh, Virginia. 24mo., pp. 165. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1877. 

Our Latin scholars are discussing two reforms in the teaching of 

their favorite language. The first is the revival of the ancient 

pronunciation, so as to utter appropriately the spelled word as it 
would have been pronounced by a real ancient Roman, and not 
as it would be naturally pronounced by a recent Yankee. The 
second is to spell the word as each author spelled it, as appears by 
old codices and inscriptions, and not by an artificial uniformity 
imposed upon all our Latin editions by modern grammarians. 

If a language is to be taught at all, it seems desirable, first, that it 

should be written right, second, pronounced right. Both reforms 

aim at truth; at presenting the Latin as it really is, and not as it 
is transformed by both an unhistorical orthoepy and an unhistor- 
ical orthography. 

This little manual is a translation of Brambach’s Hilfsbichlein, 
published in 1872. The Triibners of Leipsig, upon the publication 
of that work, formed the purpose of conforming their future Latin 
editions to the reformed orthography. The Latin school-masters 
of even conservative England are working in that direction. 
Professor B, L. Gildersleeve’s Latin Primer, Philadelphia, adopts 
it, and the revised edition of Andrew’s Latin Lexicon will 
adopt it. 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


Ueber die religidsen wnd kirchenpolitischen Fragen der Gegenwart. Von Dr. J. 
FRoscHAMMER. Elberfeld: Ed. Loll. 
A collection of essays which had mostly already appeared in Ger- 
man journals, and which treat of the prominent religious and ec- 
clesiastical crises of the day. Dr. Froschammer is an extreme 
Old Catholic, so extreme that he will not stop with Déllinger and 
Reinkens, but is in danger of passing beyond the most extreme 
Protestant orthodoxy. Formerly a priest and professor of Roman 
Catholic theology in the University of Munich, he is now there 
professor of philosophy. The best manifesto of his position he 
gave some time since in his “‘ New Knowledge and New Faith,” 
(Das neue Wissen und der neue Glaube, Brockhaus, Leipzig,) a 
book that was called out by and was in some sense a rejoinder to 
Dr. Strauss’ “Old and New Faith.” The author regards Dr. 
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Strauss’ “ Leben Jesu” as having done a good indirect service to 
essential Christianity by the fearful shock which it gave to an 
over-literal and almost somnolescent orthodoxy, and by the rich 
stream of earnestly critical investigation of the fundamentals of 
Christianity to which it gave the impulse. But Strauss failed to 
comprehend his own significance. After having in his first book 
rejected and refuted an excessive irrational suwper-bumanism, in 
his last book he exhibits himself as a fanatical devotee of a no less 
irrational and materialistic swd-humanism. And upon this new 
idol he lavished a faith which was, to say the very least, no less 
blind and illogical than the orthodox faith which he previously so 
fiercely assailed. His course was but of a piece with the general 
tendency of unbelief. And it is now quite clear that we are hav- 
ing to do with a popery of atheism and materialism which is not 
a whit less fanatical and intolerant toward dissenters than the old 
popery of the Seven Hills. In fact, the spirit of the two poperies 
is, step for step, the very same; the same lofty arrogance, and the 
same depreciation and contempt of those products of the highest 
thinking of the race—metaphysics and philosophy. The chief 
weapon of both is precisely the same—dogmatic assertion. But 
we have to express over Dr. Froschammer the same regrets which 
he expresses over Strauss. After he has broken away from the 
fables of Rome, and rejected the intolerance of papal-minded 
Protestants, why was it necessary for him to doubt the miracles 
of the New Testament, and to question the generic difference be- 
tween Christianity and the other historical religions of the race ? 
Still the personal Creator of the universe in whom he believes, 
and the essential Christian theism which he defends, are infinitely 
above the vague Christianity that is preached from the skeptical 
pulpits of some so-called Churches of Christ. But the chief sig- 
nificance of Dr, Froschammer is as an iconoclast. As a popular 
exposer of the dangerousness of the priestly spirit he is without 


many equals, 
———_4_ -—— 


Die altkatholische Kirche des Erabisthums Utrecht. Von Fr. Nippoup. Heidelberg: 
Bassermann. 
In this account of the Old Catholic Church of Utrecht Professor 
Nippold has done a favor to all friends of the Déllinger protest 
against the Vatican Council, as well as to all who lay much em- 
phasis upon a contactually-created succession of holy orders. The 
existence of this regularly-descended branch of the Roman Church 
was an exceedingly opportune thing for the Déllinger party. But 
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for this opportunity of obtaining “regular” bishops the move- 
ment would long since have collapsed and vanished. Professor 
Nippold, though as skeptical as even a Methodist about the value 
of regular orders, shows here the several steps in the indisputable 
regularity of descent of the episcopal office which came from 
Utrecht to the first bishop of the Old Catholics of Germany. He 
also gives a good summary of the whole literature of the subject. 

The Church of Utrecht dates from the early Dark Ages. In 
the time of Charles V. it was raised to an archbishopric, as a 
counterpoise to the inroads of the Reformation. A regular series 
of archbishops now follows, in full communion with Rome, down 
to the year 1689, when Peter Codde is elected to the office, and 
is consecrated by the archbishop of Malines and Brussels. The 
Church of Utrecht now fell into ill odor at Rome because of its op- 
position to the laxness of the Jesuits and its favoring of the austere 
purity of the Jansenists, In 1694 Archbishop Codde was formal- 
ly accused at Rome of Jansenism; but a committee of cardinals, 
the president of which became afterward Pope Clement XL, en- 
tirely acquitted him. But the suspicion of heresy grew from year 
to year. He was mercilessly assailed in anonymous Jesuit tracts. 
He appealed to Rome for a fair investigation of the charges, but 
in vain. He then sent a written defense of himself to the pope. 
With what result? On Sept. 25, 1699, his deposition is resolved 
upon in the greatest secrecy ; and on the same day the Propaganda 
invite him to come to Rome to attend a great festival! He was 
deposed. Upon his return he persisted in his condemned religious 
convictions, but desisted from exercising his office. He died in 
1710 under the ban of the Church, and was by the Jesuits denied 
churchly burial. The clergy of Utrecht protested against his de- 
position. More than one hundred and forty refused passive ac- 
quiescence with the tyranny of Rome. But they were without a 
bishop. How did they get one? In 1719 Varlet, a French 
prelate, titular bishop of Babylon, passes through Holland. In 
1724 he yields to the prayers of the clergy, and in due papal form, 
assisted by two regular priests, ordains Cornelius Steenoven to 
the office of archbishop of Utrecht. The pope at once excom- 
municated him. Steenoven died at the end of a few months. 
Again Varlet was called on, and Barchman was made archbishop, 
Barchman died in 1733, Again the Church of Utrecht was with- 
out a bishop. But Varlet was still alive. He lived to make two 
more archbishops—Van der Croon, in 1733, and Meindaerts, in 
1736. Each new archbishop announced in turn to the pope his 
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election and consecration, and was regularly answered by excom- 
munication. In 1742 Bishop Varlet died. To guard against the 
interruption of the episcopal succession, De Bock was now made 
bishop of Haarlem. In 1758 a third bishop was consecrated for 
Deventer. Archbishop Meindaerts was succeeded by Nieumen- 
huysen in 1768, and the latter by Van Rhyn in 1797. Van Rhyn 
was mysteriously visited by a Jesuit in 1808, and shortly after died 
of poison! Napoleon Bonaparte thereupon forbade a new conse- 
cration. Two years later the bishop of Haarlem died. Only the 
aged bishop of Deventer was now left. How easily, also, he might 
drop off. In fact he actually did fall into the water, and narrow- 
ly escaped drowning. On the fall of Napoleon, in 1814, the 
aged bishop was permitted to remedy the danger. He conse- 
crated Van Os as archbishop of Utrecht. In 1819 John Bon was 
set apart to the vacant bishopric of Haarlem. Once again, in 
1825, the succession seemed to be in danger—John Bon being the 
sole living bishop. At once he proceeded to consecrate Van Bet, 
bishop of Deventer, and Van Santen, archbishop of Utrecht. 
Bishop Bon was succeeded by Van Buul in 1843. Bishop Bet 
gave place to Heykamp in 1854, Archbishop Van Santen was 
succeeded by Henry Loos in 1858, In 1865 Van Buul was suc- 
ceeded by De Jong. 

In 1873, when the congress of Old Catholics met at Cologne, 
only the archbishop, Loos, and the bishop, Heykamp, were living, 
and the very day of the election of Bishop Reinkens (June 4) the 
archbishop died. So that again it was only by the single bishop, 
Heykamp, that episcopal orders were conveyed from the old feeble 
Church of Holland to the now aggressive Church of the Old Cath- 
olics of Germany and Switzerland. Thus the revivers of a con- 
tactual apostolic succession see here abundant pretext for recog- 
nizing a very special divine providence in the saving of this line 
of true bishops through so many dangers. At any rate, it came in 
very good play, and answered its end just as well as if it had in 
fact been saved through those one hundred and seventy-four years 
by special miracle. 

Mr. Nippold’s book is almost tragic in its depiction of the hervic 
courage of the little Church of Utrecht in holding up its head in 
the face of such a long series of papal anathemas. 
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Christliche Apologetik auf anthropologischer Grundlage. Von ©. E. BAUMSTARK. 
Frankfurt: Heyder & Zimmer. 


An apology for Christianity based on anthropology. Its argu- 
ment is: Show how fully humanity needs just such a religion as 
Christianity proves to be, and you establish a strong presumption 
that it is the absolutely true religion. Mr. Baumstark’s work is 
as yet incomplete. In the first volume he treats of man in three 
respects—as a spiritual, an individual, and a religious being ; and, 
then, gives a critical survey of all the extra-Christian religions. 
In the first two hundred and twenty-five pages he carries on, in- 
cidentally, a very brisk polemic with the chiefs of contemporary 
unbelief in its Protean forms. His chapter on conscience is an 
able discussion. He defines conscience as the subjective knowl- 
edge of a higher law as organically impressed upon our spiritual 
nature, a law whose content is the norm of our moral life, It is 
through conscience alone that an objective law is imposed upon 
our other powers. Conscience is a positive legislator; our other 
voluntary powers are normally subordinate to it; hence the con- 
science is specific in nature and supreme in authority. 
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Pamphlets. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
8vo., pp. 48. Oimcinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern. 
We hear it said by our democratic brethren that “ President 
Hayes has appropriated (stolen, we believe, is their polite term) 
the democratic policy.” We rejoice to hearit; for then, however 
much they may depreciate Mr. Hayes, they must approve the 
“policy.” If they honestly love the “policy,” they must love to 
see it carried out; and so there is ground for so much gratification. 
On the other side, also, there is a ground for gratification which 
a our democratic friend omits to mention. President Hayes, before 
z adopting the democratic policy, exacted of the democrats that 
; they should first adopt the republican policy! And they did it. 
The republican policy is the anfranchisement, the education, and 
the secured rights before the law of all citizens, white or black. 
; And that policy has been conceded in the strongest terms by 
i Governor Drew, of Florida, by the Legislature of Louisiana, and 
by Governor Hampton, of South Carolina, all in their character 
of representative men. In the hands of the President, therefore, 
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the two policies are one, the republican policy underlying the 
democratic. We are aware that the extremes of both parties are 
vexed because this unique conciliation is effected; but even a 
Bourbon cannot long hold mad just because there is nothing to be 
mad at. 

The above-named frank avowals by southern governors and 
statesmen in favor of Negro education is of the most cheering 
character; especially cheering when we remember that it is little 
more than a decade since Negro education was in the South a 
penal offense. In these avowals we would cherish full confidence, 
and honor the men who utterthem, They should be sustained and 
cheered by all the support of Northern approbation. 

That ancient and able political paper, the “ Richmond Enquirer,” 
not long since said truly, that for the removal of the national 
troops the South had not “to thank the grace of Hayes.” The 
President truly inherited that policy from Grant, and was obli- 
gated to it by the position of both the Senate and House. But the 
“Enquirer” sadly forgets whose “ grace” it should thank for said 
removal. It was the “grace” of the four northern States who in 
the late presidential election voted with the South. It would be 
well for the “ Enquirer” and his co-thinkers to beware how, in the 
rampancy of sure future triamph, they forfeit that “grace.” Let 
them beware of three things. The first is the attempt to force a 
“solid South,” with a palpable aim at sectional supremacy ; the 
second is the attempt to empty the national treasury into the 
pockets of the South, in the form of compensation for war losses 
and slave emancipation ; the third is the continuance of violence, 
either in the form of Negro massacres, or proscription of northern 
men. The Constitution affords no means of restoring the interfer- 
ence of soldiery; but the northern ballot-box remains. And so 
long as political murders systematically continue under legal im- 
punity, the vote of the North will send back a response. 

We cherish the hope, however, that the relations of the two 
races in the South are slowly assuming the best practicable shape. 
The able correspondent of the “ New York Tribune” thus reports 


from Georgia :— 


The blacks have all sorts of rights except the right to mass their votes and con- 
trol an election. That they never will enjoy again, and it is as fortunate for 
them as for the whites that such isthe case. The result of white supremacy in 
the State and local governments is the growth of good feeling between the races. 
The whites vote to tax themselves to sustain free schools for the blacks, while, 
under the rule of the Negroes and the carpet-baggers, they considered such taxation 
oppressive. At that time a black military company was looked upon with hatred 
and dread. Now there are six colored companies in Savannah alone, and wien 
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the governor comes here to review the militia, they parade in line with the white 
troops. Only two of these companies are authorized by the militia law and have 
officers commissioned by the governor; the others are in a sense illegal, but no- 
body objects to them. Indeed, the city is rather proud of its sable soldiery. 
Contrast this state of feeling with that which prevailed in South Carolina before 
the change of administration there. The parade of a colored militia company 
brought on the terrible Hamburgh massacre. The South Carolina whites were 
furious at the sight of a black man in uniform with a musket on his shoulder. 
In 1871, when the Ku-Klux terrorized the up-country districts in that State, Ne- 
groes were murdered for no other crime than belonging to militia companies. 
Then an armed Negro had a most offensive political signification—he was uphold- 
ing an odious, oppressive, and corrupt form of government. The same phenome- 
na in Georgia creates no excitement whatever, nor will it henceforth in South 
Carolina. The whites here look upon a black volunteer company as good-na- 
turedly as upon a picnic excursion party. 


The complacency for the colored military implies that the 
whites intend that in any future sectional war (which we hope 
will never occur) the blacks shall be upon their side. And thus 
military drill implies conciliation, education, suffrage, every thing 
but political supremacy. And that we deem the best attainable 
arrrangement; for no sensible man believes that a people so un- 
qualified should rule a superior race by sheer force of numbers. 

This new order of things will, we trust, facilitate the mission in 
which Dr. Rust has so long and so faithfully labored of southern 
colored schools. His enterprise will be relieved of the political 
aspect which it has worn to jealous southern eyes. Our northern 
politicians have lent these schools neither aid nor counsel. Our 
leading republican papers manifest a remarkable ignorance in re- 
gard to their existence. Let the Negro question pass out of pol- 
itics, and a large share of the southern jealousy on the subject, we 
hope, will disappear. For nine years our truly benevolent Freed- 
men’s Aid Society has labored to furnish a competent education 
to the Southerm Negroes. It has raised thirteen colleges and 
high schools. The purpose is to raise, educationally, teachers and 
preachers for five millions of colored people, and to elevate the 
character of the colored women of the South. In this good work 
we trust the time is at hand when southern Christians will have 
so far recovered from the impoverishment of the war as to fur- 
nish their hearty co-operation. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Oritical and Fxegetical Hand-Book to the Acts of the Apostles. By Hrinricn Av- 
Gust WILHELM MEYER, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hannoren. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition of the German by Rev. Paton J. CioaG, D.D. The 
Translation Revised and Edited by Witiiam P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 316. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1877. 


Of Meyer and the high value of his commentaries we have amply 
spoken. The translation will be a great accession to English 
Exegetics, and we rejoice that it is in progress. 


The Expositor, May, 1877. Edited by the Rev. SamueL Cox. (London.)—1. The 
Biblical Conception of Prayer. 2. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 3, The 
Gospel in the Epistles. 4. Rabbinic Exegesis. 5. The Christ of the Resur- 
rection. 6. A Chapter of Gospel History. : 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By JAMES ANTHONY FrRovupg, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Third Series. 16mo., pp. 400. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 


The Christian Way; Whither it Leads and How to go On. By Wasxineton 
GLADDEN, author of “ Being a Christian,” etc. 16mo., pp. 142. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Epochs of Ancient History. The Roman Triumvirates. By CHARLES MERIVALE, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. With a Map. 16mo., pp. 248. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co, 


Half-Hour Studies of Life. By Evwtn A. Jonnson, D.D. 16mo., pp. 343. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1877. 


Servants of Christ. By the author of “ A Basket of Barley Loaves.” | 24mo., pp. 
180. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A Wreath of Indian Stories. By A. L. 0. E., Honorary Missionary at Amritsar. 
24mo., pp. 313. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Hours with Men and Books. By WittiaM Matuews, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 374, 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1877. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. Epochs of English History. The Struggle Against 
Absolute Monarchy, 1603-1688. By BertHa Meriton CorpERy. With Three 
Maps. 32mo., pp. 142. 


Harper’s Half-Hour Series. Tales from Shakspeare. Comedies. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. 32mo., pp. 279. 


Harper’s Half-Hour Series. Tales from Shakspeare. ‘Tragedies. By CHARLES 
and Mary LAMB. 32mo., pp. 208. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. University Life; or, Ancient Athens. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A., Reader in Ancient History in Oxford University. 32mo., pp. 171. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. Epochs of English History. The Tudors and the 
Reformation, 1485-1603. By M.CreicuTon, M.A. With three Maps. 32mo., 
pp. 148. 

Harper’s Half-Howr Series. Epochs of English. History. England a Continental 
Power from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By Louise CREIGHTON. 
With a Map. 32mo., pp. 116. 
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Harper's Half-Hour Series. The Life, Times, and Character of Oliver Cromwell. 
By the Rt. Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HuGESSEN, M.P. 32mo., pp. 108. 


Harper's Half-Hour Series. Epochs of English History. Rise of the People and 
Growth of Parliament, 1215-1485. By James Row.py, M.A. 32mo., pp. 173, 


A Text-Book of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and Students. By CHARLES 
EpwarD Horstey. 16mo., pp. 89. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


Chedayne of Kotono. A Story of the Early Days of the Republic. By AUsBURN 
TOWNER. 16mo., pp. 606. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Heredity, Responsibility in Parentage. By Rev. 8. H. Piatt, A.M. 16mo., pp. 14. 
New York: 8. R. Wells & Co. 1877. 


The Cooking Manual of Practical Directions for Economical Every-Day Cooking. 
By Joutiet Carson, Superintendent of the New York Cooking School. 24mo., 
pp. 144. 


A Hero in the Battle of Life, and other Brief Memorials. By the author of ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” ete. 24mo., pp. 168. New York. 


Nora’s Love Test. A Novel. By Mary Ceci Hay. 8vo., pp. 156. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


Juliet's Guardian. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Loverr CaAmMERon. With Illustrations. 
8vo., pp. 130. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


Mar’s White Witch. A Novel. By G. Dovetas. 8vo., pp. 169. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


A Woman Hater. A Novel. By Cuartes Reape. 8vo., pp. 178. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1877. 
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PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS for the new year, 
that commences the march of the new century. Our 
Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and in- 
tends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next 
centennial, growing ever younger and stronger as it 
grows older. Free yet loyal, conservative yet progress- 
ive, it maintains the cause of Christian truth amid 
opposing unbelief; of evangelical life in contrast with 
rationalistic deadness; of our own historic Church in- 


stitutions and doctrines in preference to rash innovation. 


The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent 


binding in a volume. For its size, the volume will be 
seen to be singularly cheap in price. There are many 
who have taken it for years who regret not having pre- 
served it in permanent shape. What a noble theological 
library will its volumes form at the close of this new 
century ! 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. © 























